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Maybe W. B. Stands for ‘‘Walloped Boy!” 
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The Three Platforms—Wheat Without Risk—Red Flags, 
White Houses, and Yellow Leaders—Settling Co-op Disputes 















The pattern 
shown above 
is No. 518. 
In the kitchen 
is No. 540. 


The Gold Seal above is pasted on the 
face of every guaranteed Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Rug. Don’t be misled 
into buying some other material. 


Popular Sizes—Low Prices 


6 x9 feet $ 9.00 9x 9 feet $13.50 
7% x9 feet 11.25 9x 10% feet 15.75 
9 x 12 feet $18.00 
Pattern No. 386 (below) is made im all sizes. The other 
patterns illustrated are made in the fee large sizes only, 
1% x 3 feet $ .60 3x 4% feet $1.95 
3 x3 feet 1.40 3x6 feet 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South 
and West of the Mississippi are higher 
than those quoted. 





Pattern No 323 
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Congoleum Rugs Make 
Dining Rooms So Cheerful ! 


What a satisfaction it is to any housekeeper to 
have a colorful, durable Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug 
on her dining-room floor! 


The warmth of its rich, tasteful pattern creates 
an ideal setting for her furniture; and there’s the 
added advantage that, like the rug in her kitchen, 
she can keep it clean with a minimum of effort. 


The variety of their patterns—colorful Oriental 
motifs, dainty floral designs and neat woodblock 
effects—suit Congoleum Rugs to any room. 


Their smooth, waterproof surface doesn’t absorb 
dirt and grease. A few strokes of a damp mop and 
the colors are as bright and spotless as when new. 
Another advantage, these rugs lie perfectly flat on 
the floor without any kind of fastening. 


CoNnGoLEUM CoMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia New York Boston Ticge San ig Kansas City Minneapolis 
Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh rleans London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
CONGOLEUM COMPANY OF CANADA, Ltd........... Montreal 


Gold Seal 
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The Farm Journal gives no chromos, puffs 
no swindles, inserts no humbug advertise- 
ments, and does not devote one-half its 

/ space to telling how good the other half is. 
It is practical, always honest, clean, faith- 
ful; full of sunshine and gumption. Its 
motto: No partisan politics, but farmers 
at the first table; no truce to monopoly, 
and fair play to @jl.men. Contributions 
invited from all persons possessing gump- 
tion and knowledge, who know} what's 
what and who can stop after baying it: 

The Farm Journal is 4 pees for $1.00; 
to new subscribers on trial, two years for 
fifty cents, one year for twenty-five cents; 
to subscribers in Philadelphia, = and 
foreign countries, 2 years for $1.00 
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ue oelieve that all the advertisements in 
paper are trustwofthy. To prove ‘our 
faith re © we will make good: to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusti 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in any sgh rary direction, so we 
shall not attempt to a apes trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you , 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.” This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 


® 
Fair Play | 

















Paris and His Judgment 


SN’T it an ‘amusing picture of McGon- 

igle’s on page 7? You remember the 

old Greek story of the three goddesses 
and the young Trojan _ shepherd-prince, 
Paris? Some. trouble-maker threw a golden 
apple marked ‘‘To the Fairest’’ into a wed- 
ding party, and each of the three goddesses 
claimed it. They elected Paris referee, and 
each of them tried to bribe him into deciding 
in her favor; the goddess Aphrodite finally 
won the apple by offering Paris the most 
beautiful woman in the world. ‘The great 
Trojan War all started from this episode. 





What Killed the Co-Op? 


Probably there is hardly a reader who has 
not been present, if not actually a mourner, 
at the death of some co-operative enterprise. 

The chief difficulty in getting farmers to 
join and believe in the modern co-op is this 
unhappy experience that nearly every neigh- 
borhood has had at one time or another. 
With this in mind, and to try to point out 
how much has been learned in recent years 
on keeping the co-operatives alive and profit- 
able, we will print next month an interesting 
new study of co-op deaths and the real 
reasons for them. Watch for it. 

Next month George M. Romme! con- 
tributes a careful analysis of the Certificates 
of Indebtedness issued by the Dairymen’s 
League Co-Operative Association, their rea- 
son, soundness, etc. Dairymen all over the 
country, and co-op members generally, will 
want to read this. 

After several unsuccessful efforts, we hope 
to print in November another section of 
A. B. Ross’s latest fertilizer studies. This 
one is named ‘‘Cashing In On 3:2,”’ which is 
just precisely what a million or so farmers 
are anxious to do, no doubt! Frank G. 
Moorhead contributes next month another of 
his sketches of the men of the young Repub- 
lic, 150 years or so ago; this is called ‘‘A Good 
Father, but a Poor Parent,’’ and it is worth 











reading. Lewis-E. Thiess, whose article on 
plant management by light control is a 
feature of this issue, will have the first of 
several articles on the use of electricity in 
the farm home, its connection with ‘‘super- 
power’ plans, its cost and value, etc. Live 
news on a live subject. 

As if the above were not enough for one 
single 5-cent Farm Journal, look over these 
other titles of excellent articles, too, and bear 
in mind that this is not the half of the good 
reading coming next month: 

“Crate Fattening Pays.” 

“The Farm Woman’s Club.” 

‘Hiring a Country Doctor.” 

Snow’s Crop Forecast. 

“Combined Smoke-House and Cave.” 

“Attractive Rustic Signs.” 

“Cutting Trees with T N T.” 

‘1924 Butchering Hints.”’ 

‘The One American’ Dairy Breed.”’ 

‘‘Bad Things About Good Apples.”’ 

‘Fitting Poultry for Shows” 

Washington Observations. 

“‘New Needlework Patterns.” 

‘Scouting for the Farm Girl.” 





1924-25 Gifts and Rewards 


The new big 20-page 1924-25 Catalog of 
“Gifts and Rewards for Everybody”’ is now 
off the press.. While we printed a lot of them, 
it looks now as if there might not be enough 
for everybody, so better send today to make 
sure of yours. 

This beautiful catalog is full of choice 
gifts for folks of all ages. All are given free, 
for just a few minutes of your time. Send 
your post-card to The Reward Man, care of 
The Farm Journal, and he will send you 
your copy, and tell you how you can get the 
things you want most. 





New “ Wild-West”’ Serial 


“The Striking Snake’’ is the title of our new 
serial story, which starts in November. It is 
a disagreeable kind of title, to be sure, but 
the story is a good one, and typical of the 
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back in 1900, and since then we have printed 
a number of short stories from his pen. He 
is the author of ‘‘Kit Carson Days,” “Buffalo 
Bill and the Overland Trails,’’ and a dozen 
other interesting western stories. Sabin was 
born in Illinois and lives now in the charming 
seaside colony of La Jolla, Calif.—pro- 
nounced, by the way, ‘‘La Hoya.’ Watch 
for “The Striking Snake,’’ next month. 





Somewhere in this issue is inserted one of 
those easy-to-use, safe-money-carrying, or- 
ange-and-black order blanks we are so fond 
of printing for Our Folks. It’s for your 
renewal, aif your subscription expires this 
winter, or for a new subscriber if you are 
paid well ahead. Either way suits us. Give 
us a boost; we'd do it for you in a minute. 














“That feller’s experiments in aeronautics are 
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Added Strength and Safety 
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with All-Steel Bodies 


Overland has adopted all-steel 
bodies on open and closed models 
alike. Steel provides far greater 
strength and safety than wood. Steel 
outlives wood manytimesover. Steel 
is 30 times stronger than wood! 


Most motor car bodies are skeletons 
of wood with thin sheets of steel 
nailed outside. Overland is all-steel 
—a frame of steel covered with 
steel — welded into one-piece solid- 
ity. Only an all-steel body can take 
a baked enamel finish. In ovens 
that would char wood, Overland’s 
finish is baked into the very body 
itselfi—a finish that defies mud and 


dust, heat or cold through many 
years of service. 


The new all-steel Overland possesses 
all the famous Overland qualities 
—big power, reliability, rugged 
strength and comfort. All the Over- 
land economy—in gas, oil, tires, 
fewer repairs and slower depreci- 
ation. All the virtuesthat have made 
Overland. known everywhere as 
“the most automobile in the world 
for the money”. 


Ride in an all-steel Overland. Your 
nearest dealer will be glad to take 
you out and let you see how far 
ahead Overland is of any car near 
the price. 


Willys-Overland, Inc, Willys-Overland Sales Co. Led., 
Toledo, Ohio Toronto, Canada 
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“Not gold, but only men, can make 

A people great and strong— 
Men who for truth and honor’s sake 
Stand fast and suffer long. 


“Brave men who work while others sleep, 
Who dare while others fly— 

They build a nation’s pillars deep, 
And lift them to the sky.” 


s OES my soil need lime? Where can 
I have it tested to find out?” These 
questions the Editor is called upon 

to answer every few days. In most states 

the Experiment Station or the State Agri- 
cultural College will test soil and recommend 
the amount of lime needed. Many of the 
county agents make the litmus. paper test. 

Some of the makers of lime-spreaders fur- 

nish materials for testing soil. The Editor 

will give any of Our Folks the 
addresses of such firms. 
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Foul-brood yields to treatment with a 
solution of 80 per cent denatured grain 
alcohol and 20 per cent formalin, according 
to R. B. Wilson, “‘bee-ologist’’ at Cornell 
college of agriculture. The cost is about 
two and one-half cents per comb, says 
Wilson. Soak the dry combs in the solution 
for 24 hours. Combs with honey in should 
have honey extracted. Then wash the 
combs in warm water to remove honey, dry 
combs, and put inta the solution. Combs 
with dead brood (free of honey) should be 
soaked for 48 hours. Sealed cells with dead 
larvae need not be uncapped. Have a 
druggist make up the solution, so it will be 
just right. After treatment, extract the 
solution from the combs and let them dry. 
The solution can be used over again. 


We burn soft coal, and put a handful of 
coarse salt on the fire, when burning good. 


nothing more nor less than canned tomatoes, 
the cheapest, juiciest kind you can buy. Get 
a small five-cent scrubbing-brush and go 
after your dog from head to tail. Wrap 
him up until he dries, to keep him from 
catching cold. Two scrubbings cured a 
whole batch of collie pups that caught 
mange from sleeping where a mangy dog 
had slept. I. F. Randall, Washington. 


Water paint: There is a water paint on 
the market which can be used on plaster 
(inside), wood, concrete, brick, and in fact 
most any surface which has not been previ- 
ously painted with oil paints. It comes in 
the form of paste in various colors. Just 
mix it with water. The company manu- 
facturing it says that the state of Penn- 
sylvania, the city of Philadelphia, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company all use the paint. 

They further state that it can be 





Peter Peterson, a farmer who 
lives on a main highway in 
Northern Minnesota, had sup- 
plied so many tourists with 
gasoline and oil that he found 
his large, cans were soon emp- 
tied, so he decided upon making 
it a matter of business. He made 
a bargain with the local gas 
dealer ‘to supply him with the 
necessary goods that he might 
sell at a profit. “A Radio Gas 
Station,” with a pointing hand, 
is the sign greeting the traveler 
one-half ft os from the Peterson 
farm, in the different directions. 
Any member of the family can 
wait on the trade. Then, too, 
Ma Peterson has a supply of 
doughnuts, coffee and butter- 
milk on hand, from which she is 
realizing a neat little sum. 








I have worked up quite a nice trade among my neighbors 
for ‘sweet cider and cider vinegar, says J. W. of Ohio. 


uses only the cull apples 


washed and will not crack or 
check. One coat can be applied 
over another without cracking. 


Herbae prati is a name being 
used for meadow fescue in order 
to sell the seed of that common 
meadow grass for more than five 
times its market price, says the 
Colorado Seed Laboratory. Also, 
it is being offered under the 
name of Festuca elatior, as “the 
world’s greatest lawn grass.” 
Don’t be fooled, folks. 


After using an oil-can a small 
amount of oil runs down the 
spout onto the can. A good way 
to eliminate this is to take a 
washer, one which is depressed 
in the center, and by drilling the 
hole larger it can be made to 
fit the spout. The washer is 
then pressed on the spout with 
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When you haul corn from the 
field and throw it into the crib, sprinkle a 
plateful of salt over each load. Do not use 
more than a plateful (not piled up) on each 
load, nor any less. That is the nght quan- 
tity. If you follow directions your corn 
will be free from weevil. 
M. A. Mayo, Miss. 


Six and a half colonies of bees is the 
average size of apiaries in New Hampshire. 
Four out of five apiarists raise 
comb rather than extracted 


Shut stove up and the salt vapor will eat up 
the soot in stovepipe. If 5 handtel is not 
ie, or too much, use more or less. 
Possibly twice a week will do to put salt on 
good fire. Marcus Keller. 

A dear old lady gave me a remedy for 
mange which she said was so simple that I 
would not try it, but thank goodness I was 
wise enough to try it, and it worked. It is 


the depressed side uppermost; 
thus when the oil runs down 
the spout it will accumulate in the washer 
and when the can is used again it will 
run out. E.H. 


$595 for cream—that is the size of Dave 
Swenson’s check for January. Dave lives 
in Kandiyohi county, Minn., and sold the 
cream to the New London Creamery Assoc- 
iation. He was a grain farmer until he 
learned better. He now has 30 good dairy 
cows that are making his bank- 
book look respectable. All his 








honey. The average yield is 40 
pounds of comb honey per hive 
and 58 pounds of extracted. Over 
30 per cent of the bee-keepers 
winter their colonies on the 
summer stands. 


Cores in leaky tire valves 
should never be turned for ad- 
ustment while tires are inflated. 
f this is done, the rubber seat 
of the valve will peel or become 
rough so that it will not seat 
properly. If you want to adjust 
the valve or remove the core for 
inspection, first deflate the tire. 
Some filling station attendants 
havea habit of giving valve cores 
a t turn when motorists call 
for free air. Then they report 
that you have a leaky valve. Of 
course, it must be replaced and 
the attendant expects a tip for 

trouble. Gaston Farmer. 





I always weigh the corn before I 
I can tell just what the yield is. 


on my wagon, too. 





Every 


. E. S., Indiana 


t it in the crib. Thus 

i -corn box 
good ear, from the right kind of 
a plant, I put in ae for more careful selection later. 


skimemilk is fed to the pigs. 


To find a slow leak in tire, re- 
move inner tube and pump it up 
as much as it will stand without 
bulging. If immersion in water 
fails to show the leak, as will 
usually be the case with a slow 
leak, hang the tube up in a place 
where it will not be disturbed. 
A day or so later when it be- 
comes plain that some of the 
air has escaped, pump it up 

in. The slow escape of air 
will gradually enlarge the small 
leak until it becomes large 
enough to produce bubbles when 
the tube is immersed in water. 

Usually it is necessary to 
pump up the tube only two or 
three times and the greatest 
number of times in my experi- 
ence was five. D. 8S. Burch. 
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What records will you use? The Victor catalogs list the great numbers from 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


Cextiider these Victrola features 


the musical repertoire of the world. 


What assurance have you of lasting satisfaction? The assurance that only the 
highest quality could have established the Victrola as the standard by which all 


talking-machines are judged. 


What about cost? The unequalled Victor plant—the largest and most modern 
in the music industry—is devoted entirely to Victor products, assuring you the 


utmost value for the price of any Victrola style. 






© 
Mishkin 


PONSELLE 
Victor Artist 


Mishkin 


RACHMANINOFF 
Victor Artist 





SCHUMANN-HEINK 
Victor Artist 
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“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


wt oer ore 


The voice of Ponselle is a story. She 
sings; she more than sings: she transforms 
situations and events into glorious mel- 
ody. This is the more striking in her 
Victor Records; in playing such records 
as those given below we feel her presence 
on the stage of our imaginations: 


Double-faced 


Aida~Ritorna vincitor } 6437 $2.00 


Aida—O patria mia 


Ernani—Ernani involami 

Forza del Destino—Pace, pace mio Dio } 6440 _ 2.00 
Cradle Song (Brahms) 

Lullaby (Rossetti-Scott) t 1002 1.50 


Rachmaninoft knows music; knows 
how to compose it, how to play it, and 
how it should be reproduced. It is sig- 
nificant that in the light -of previous 
experience, he chose the Victor to repro- 
duce his art. Of the twenty-nine records 
listed, none perhaps give greater insight 
into the personality of the artist nor of 
his profound genius: 


" Double-faced 
Prelude in G Major (Rachmaninoff) } 
Prelude in G Minor (Rachmaninoff) ; 6261 $2.00 
Prelude in C Sharp Minor (Rachmaninoff) } 814 1.50 
Spinning Song . 
Polka de W. R. ' 


Troika en traineaux 6260 2.00 


To know the work of. an artist and to 
know it well is to appreciate doubly the 
Victor Records made by that artist. Mme. 
Schumann-Heink has been heard by so 
many American audiences that unless 
her Victor Records were indeed her other 
self the discrepancy would be noted, not 
by the few but by the many. The fact i is 
that intonation, interpretation, phrasing, 
these things on Victor Records are 
Schumann-Heink herself as the follow- 
ing records serve to show: 


Double-faced 
wend MMe Ged to Thee weet ib gard 
Sometime Well Understand Pope nne 
Old Folks at Home 6277 2.00 











Mahogany, $375; electric, $415 & - | 
Walnut, $440; electric, $480 i =. | rs 


There is but one Victrola and that is made by the 
Victor Company—look for these Victor trade marks i j P 
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s= Victor Talking Machine ro Camden.NJ. 2 Ein 


Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 7 sam 
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Mahogany, oak 
or walnut 








Victrola No. 215 4 he 
$150 


Mahogany, oak cs 4% 
or walnut 4 > 


Victrola No. 230 
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Practical Not Fancy Farming 
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High Farming at Elmwood 
By T. Webb 


EAR Mr. Editor: 
While we all knew that in the or- 


dinary course of things Jacob .and 
Harriet Biggle must some time part from 
their friends and their beloved Elmwood 
Farm, I do not. think we were any more 
prepared to have them go than if they had 
been a young couple, with a long and active 
life ahead of them. 
It is not necessary to say to you and the 
readers of The Farm Journal how sad we 
have been, and how impossible it seems for 


The County Agent, in the goodness of his 
heart, gave Peter Tumbledown some figures 
last winter showing how much nitrogen and 
other fertilizing elements were contained in 
liquid manure. But when he drove by Peter’s 
place last week there was the same old black 
stream draining out of his barnyard into the 
ditch. Peter was wasting fertilizer 40 years 
ago, and we guess he always will. 





The Calling Voice 
By Walt Mason 
“(NOMEWHERE a voice is calling,” I 
hear the plaintive lay, when evening 


Elmwood ever to be the same again. My ¢ shades are falling, and dusk is dim and 
gray; it’s sung by youth and maiden, who 
lightly Bear their years, who are not heavy 
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mother duly received your kind message 
of sympathy, and asks me to tell you how 
much she appreciated your 
words of comfort. 

As it happened, my sister 
Harriet (whom old readers of 
The Farm Journal will remem- 
ber as one of “the twins’’) was 
east ona visit, and her pres- 
ence was another source of 
comfort, as well as a practical 
help in those trying August 
days. 

Everything has settled down 
now to our accustomed routine. 
Farm -work has gone ahead 
steadily, and we are beginning 
to look forward to corn cutting. 

The summer has been quite 
favorable to’ crops in this 
locality, after six weeks of con- 
stant rain in May and June. 
Hay was wonderful, wheat and 
oats were good, and the corn 
crop is far better than I under 
stand it is in the Corn Belt. 

Potatoes are only: fair, but 
I did not put in very many this 
year, so that does not matter 
much. Our peach crop, which 
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as guerdon a free pass to the skies. ' Where 
silver streams are brawling by Eden’s 
verdant hills, he’ll hear no voices calling 
on him to pay the bills. 


———————_———— 


The Farm Journal Says: 


One way to help people is to refrain from 
giving them advice. 

» & 

Following endorsement of bobbed hair by 
the barbers, the lumber men have come out 
in favor of homebuilding. Nothing selfish 
about those birds. 

» 6 

Uncle Levi Zink says that his. brother 
Bill is always bragging that he sleeps like 
a baby. He stayed overnight a few times 

last summer, but Bill certainly 
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didn’t sleep like any baby he 
éver heard. 
» & 
Love makes the heart light 
but the parlor dark 
» 6} 
Why not whine not? 
» 

A French journalist says 
Germany is learning that war 
doesn’t pay; and neither does 
Germany. 

« 

We'll bet George and Mary 
are sorry they never taught 
the little Prince of Wales to 
bounce. 

a 

It is now that the gabby 
lawyer makes his speech at the 
agricultural fair and tells 
farmers how to farm. 

» & 

Ten years ago two loving 
hearts were separated by a 
little quarrel owing to the 











is ordinarily a good money 

producer, was good, but more 

than two weeks late. In fact, the late 
varieties are not yet picked. 

Milk prices took a sudden jump a month 
ago, and as we haye had plenty of good 
pasture and a normal milk flow, we are 
“cashing in” on that, too. , Altogether, it 
is the best season in years. 

All would be happiness if we only had with 
us our gentle; wise, good Harriet Biggle, 
and the big-hearted, vigorous-minded, open- 
handed Judge. “Prosperous it may be, but 
Elmwood Farm will never again be the 
same. T. Webb. 


‘ 


The Judgment of Paris—1924 model 


laden, and worn by toil and tears. I see 
my daughter dolling herself in costly frills; 
somewhere a voice is calling on me to pay 
the bills; somewhere a voice is saying, 
“Your stand-off’s gone to seed; come hither 
and be paying the money that we need.” 
My folks are always falling for rugs and 
druggets nice; somewhere a voice is calling 
on me to raise the price’ I sit and brood 
and ponder beneath my fig and vine, and 
long to be up yonder where all the planets 
shine. The good sport bears his burden, 
and hopes that when he dies he will receive 


miscarriage of an explanatory 

letter. He went West and 
married; she stayed East and married, and 
now both are once more free. He has eight 
children and the jaundice, and she seven 
and the dyspepsia, and neither has any idea 
of ever marrying again. Truth may be stran- 
ger than fiction, but it is not so romantic. 


Job never put up any stoves. It would 
have ruined his reputation if he had. 


Nothing costs more than the things we 
try to get for nothing. 
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Last Chance for Straw Vote 
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HE results of the voting for President from the very begin- 
ning, last winter, up to September 10, give the following 


standings: 
Coolidge Davis La Follette 
41,893 19,358 20,767 


To get these figures, as Our Folks will recall, we credited votes for 
other Republicans to President Coolidge, and all the Democratic 
votes to Mr. Davis. It was not possible to use only the votes for 
Coolidge, Davis, and La Follette individually, as in this case Davis 
would have started, after his nomination, with no votes at all; he 
was not mentioned as a candidate by Democratic voters before 
the New York convention. 

We find, however, that the voting since June has developed 
much greater strength for Senator La Follette than before he 
became a full-fledged candidate on a third ticket. For this reason 
we give separately the votes since July 9, when the nominees 
were known: 

Coolidge Davis La Follette 
5,689 2,716 5,484 


Senator La Follette is strongest, of course, in Wisconsin and the 
Northwest generally. In Wisconsin, Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
and Washington, he has heavy majorities, and he is showing up 
strongly in Oregon, Montana, Iowa, Nebraska, and Kansas, 
though Coolidge leads in all of these. Omitting the five states 
first named, the relative standing of the three candidates is: 
Coolidge Davis La Follette 
4,832 2,420 2,770 

We will continue to count votes right up to Election Day, so if 
you have not voted, please send in your preference on a postal 
card right away. We will print the standings in our November 
issue, covering up to about October 10, and will continue sending 
bulletins out through the daily newspapers after that, up to 
election. 

Send your preference, and do it now. Just write the name or 
names on a postal, and mark how many votes your family will 
east. Sign your name or leave it off as you prefer; no use is made 
of it in any way; we get your address, which is what we want, 
from the postmark. 
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our great universities forecast a year of deficient heat and 
excessive rainfall over the great farming districts of the 
central valleys. 

His reasoning was based on an examination of the rings of 
annual growth in certain woods, and the study was carried back 
thousands of years by similar examination of specimens from the 
petrified forests of Arizona. The rings marking small-growth 
years were identified, and found to agree with years of many 
spots on the sun, and the c6nclusion was that when sun-spots 
were pronounced they reduced the heat reaching the earth, and 
so cut down plant growth. 

It was an interesting analysis of obscure facts, but I am frank 
to say that it made small impression upon my mind, as I have 
learned by long experience to take little stock in anennes weather 
forecasts, be > er official, unofficial, or goose bone. 


Cold and Wet, Anyhow 


The character of the season, howeyer, as it has turned out, has 
frequently reminded me of this theory of sun-spots and tempera- 
ture deficiency. Call it cause and effect or mere coincidence, as 
you prefer, the fact remains that we are ending a crop season 
marked by temperature and rainfall vagaries that are leaving a 
heavy imprint upon the crop results of the year. 

In the central valleys, May was cold and wet; June wet and 
cold; July came in with a weekly temperature deficiency ranging 
up to ten degrees, and went out with deficiencies still up to six 
degrees. It was not until mid-August that any consistent and 
continued summer weather was experienced, and then it was warm 
by day only, in contrast with unseasonably cool nights. These 
conditions have governed crop growth this year, and are respon- 
sible not only for the final results, but for the uncertainty that 
has been reflected in crop reports this year. 


Good and Bad 


These conditions have worked both ways, but always to the con- 
founding of unfortunate crop reporters like myself. Winter wheat 
was weakened by winter weather, and began its spring growth 
with small promise. Abandoned acreage was large, stands were 
thin, and plants lacked vigor in April and May. Even as late as 
June 1 the Department of Agriculture forecast a crop of only 509 
million bushels, but from that low point each subsequent report 
has mounted higher and higher until I believe the final figure 
will exceed 600 million, and of an excellent quality. 

Similarly, spring wheat was seeded late, frost and cold and rain 
delayed germination, and the first official forecast on June 1 was 
for only 183 million bushels. B August 1 it was 224 million, and 
when threshers have completed their work I'll venture the crop 
will round out 250 million, in spite of some black rust. 

Again, oats seeding was delayed to a date regarded as dangerous 
for crop safety, the re finally went into wet and muddy ground, 
and yet the final result will approach 1,500,000,000 bushels, or 
aoe ory yaa ala more than crop reporters believed possible 
on June 1. 

Rainy weather after the small grain was in shock delayed 


ATE last winter a magazine article by the president of one of 


Sart en 


threshing and caused damaged grain in some sections of the Corn 
ee _ This was especially the case in Eastern Iowa and Western 

Inois. , 

This is one side of the sun-spot story—the beneficent effect of 
a continuous cool, w@ season upon,small grain crops. It merely 
confirms what has long been known—that small grain does best 
toward the northern limit of its habitat. The trouble was that we 
crop reporters had no means of knowing that cool and wet condi- 
tions were to endure for the whole season. 


But How About Corn? 


But there is another side; meat for one is poison for another. 
Corn, the great basic crop in American farming, is a tropical plant, 
and while small grain flourished and came through with yields 
that approach records, the corn crop is in serious trouble. Four 
weeks late in starting, falling further behind the calendar in July, 
failing to make seasonal development in August, we came up to 
September 1 with the best corn in the roasting ear stage, and onl 
a little of it, and the poorest not yet in tassel. In.all, a full mont. 
late. Growth irregular, stun in size, imperfectly eared and 
filled, at this date the crop shows a maximum probability of 
2,500,000,000 bushels, and a minimum possibility so small -I 
will not put the figure on paper. 


Up to Jack Frost Now 


Today we must describe the crop as somewhere between “sen- 
sationally small” and “a disaster.” If general frost holds off 
until well into October—a small crop. If frost comes in early 
September—a mess involving economic, financial and possibly 
industrial upset. 

Will the frost come? I don’t know, and even with the clear 
confirmation to date of the scientist’s sun-spot prediction of last 
winter, I dare not accept the logical balance of his forecast. By 
the time this appears in print my readers will have the answer. 


I fear it. 
Corn Prices Stay Up 


But whether the corn crop is two and a half billion, or that other 
figure not yet to be spoken, the important matter of price is already 
fixed. Already at the $1.25 foe: where will the top be? How 
can we figure? There are no precedents to serve as yardsticks. _ 

The corn that leaves the farm sets the price. The farm feeding 
requirement is a fixed charge that must be first met. The amount 
to enter commercial channels, therefore, is only what is produ 
above farm needs, and farm needs are approximately the full two 
and a half billion bushels now hoped for. 

Quite a few farmers who feed out a load or two of cattle and 
hogs every fall or winter are trying to fi out what to do. 
This uncertainty means much to movements of livestock to 
from the markets. : 

What will commercial corn be worth? The only measure I can 
see is what can the industries, the manufacturers of breakfast 


food, glucose, and similar products, afford to pay in order to keep — 


their plants running. In war time it was up to $2.00 and better. 
Will peace demands be any less insistent? : 
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Wheat Without Risk 


By W. J. Spillman 
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F you don’t believe wheat farming is risky, just ask any one 
I who was engaged in it in 1920, when the price fell from about 

$2.80 a bushel to something like a dollar. Or in 1894, when 
the price out in the Palouse country of Washington went as low 
as 18 cents a bushel. 

Is there anything to indicate that it will be more stable in 
future than it has been in the past? Just at present it must be 
admitted that there isn’t. This will be clear if we study for a mo- 
ment the reasons for lack of stability in the past. 

Hitherto the world has been able to produce more wheat than it 
needed, or at least more than it was willing or able to pay a fair 
price for. Furthermore, there are several important regions that 
can grow wheat readily that are so far from market they can’t 
afford to ship out such cheap products as corn, hay, or oats, and 
most of them have a climate too cool for cotton. So long as 
such regions are compelled to rely on a 
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of wheat very soon, but it is doubtful if they will go much further. 

Canada, however, is still to be reckoned with. The Canadian 
figures for the four periods are 112 (for 1908 only), 201, 242, and 
301 millions. Her 1921 crop was nearly three times as large as 
that of 1908. And the end is.not in sight. I once heard the 
Canadian Minister of Agriculture say that Canada still has as 
much good wheat-land to put in cultivation as the present world 
acreage of wheat. This is about 250,000,000 acres. If she has 
one-fourth of this it is clear that for a generation or two to come 
the world’s supply of wheat will be just as plentiful as now, barring 
of course those years when drought, -winter-killing, and like dis- 
asters reduce the crop. 


What Shall We Do? 


Plainly the only thing that can make the price of wheat high 
enough to make the crop generally profit- 








cash crop, they have therefore been tied 
to wheat. Some of these regions are the 
western part of this country and Canada, 
Australia, Argentina (in part), parts of 
Russia, Roumania, and parts of India. 

A Dry Farming Crop 
Another thing that causes wheat prices to 
wobble a good deal is the fact that about 
half the world’s wheat crop is grown with 
an average rainfall of less than 25 inches. 
Any region that has an average rainfall of 
25 inches is certain at times to have much 
less than this. And when the amount of 
rain that falls in a year is very much 
below this amount, it spells crop failure 
unless the rains happen to come at just 
the right time. We all know that rain 
has a habit of falling when it gets ready— 
not when some one wants it to. Some- 
times also these dry farming areas have 
much more than the usual rainfall. They 


sumption. 


fall and next spring. 





Every discussion of wheat and wheat prices 
lands sooner or later at the same spot—you 
can’t have reasonably profitable prices until 
the supply is adjusted to the home con- 


The human race increases too slowly, 
there are too many other available food 
grains, and too much wheat-land still unused 
in Canada and elsewhere, to expect a profit- 
able world market for American wheat. The 
idea may as well be given up first as last. 

At the moment, wheat prices are pretty 
good. Why? Because the Canadian crop 
is off 35 per cent or thereabouts from last i 
year, and European crops are not quite up 
to the mark. Any one who reads Dr. 
Spillman’s analysis can see that that does 
not justify an increase of wheat acreage this 


able to American growers is for us to 
reduce production to the point’ where we 
shall not have to Gepeed ' on the world 
market. If we had to import some wheat, 
the price then would be the world price, 
plus the cost of getting wheat to us from 
other countries, plus whatever tariff we 
might place on the product. That would 
make the crop profitable. 

But how can we do this? By having 
our wheat growers come together and 
agree to reduce acreage? Notin a thousand 
years. Farmers don’t act that way. If 
we may judge by the experience of cotton 
—— and wheat growers are not so 
ifferent, here is what would happen: If 
every wheat farmer thought every other 
wheat man was going to make a radical 
reduction in his acreage, practically every 
one of them would at least sow his normal 
acreage, and many of them would sow 
more; this, to get the benefit of the good 








are therefore very irregular in the amount 

of wheat harvested, and variation in quantity sent to market 
causes variation in price. Since we can’t change such a thing as 
climate, we may expect this kind of variation in future. 


No Sign of Wheat Hunger 


But will not the consuming power of the world soon overtake its 
producing power in the case of this crop? There is nothing to 
indicate this. The indications in fact are all the other way. Most 
of the wheat-growing regions mentioned above are still increasing 
their production even faster than they can find a good market for 
the product. 4 

Take Argentina, for instance; from 1899 to 1908 she produced 
on the average 121,000,000 bushels of wheat a year. During the 
next five years her average was 157,000,000. During the next 
seven years, 1914-1920, there was little increase, the average being 
159,000,000. But in 1921 Argentina wheat growers produced a 
crop of 170,000,000 bushels. The end is, therefore, not in sight. 
Just how much further our South American competitor can go is 
not known, but there is nothing in the facts at hand to indicate 
that she is anywhere near her limit. 

The facts about Australian wheat production are even less 
encouraging. For the same periods her production of wheat was 
50, 85, 102, and 144 million bushels. And she is still going strong. 
Any marked increase in price would undoubtedly call forth a muc 
greater increase in Australian wheat. 

India has reached her limit, but her crop is more. irregular than 
that of any other great wheat-producing country. This is because 
of occasional disastrous ieoushh. For the present we may count 
Russia out of the game. But if the people of Russia ever get their 
senses, and come back to farming as they formerly did, especially 
if they settle the vast areas of that country that are still to be put 
in cultivation, they can put all other competitors out of the run- 
ning. Between the first two periods mentioned above Russia 
increased her wheat production from 558,000,000 to 815,000,000 
bushels. She is capable of producing vastly more than the last- 
named quantity. ; 

The figures for our own country, for the periods named, run like 
this: 678, 690, 845 and 795 millions. We dropped back a little 
during the last period. But this was merely esause the price 
fell. If we could get a good price for wheat we might produce 
much more of it than we do. 

Roumania (and Bulgaria) should also be included here, for 
they have in the past been wheat exporters to a, considerable 
extent, and will probably come back to their former production 


price that would result. Some one may 
rise up and say I am wrong here. But I was born and brought up 
in the good old state of Missouri. I need to be shown in this matter. 
The only possible way out is for us to accept it as a settled fact 
that wheat will never be any more profitable, except for short 
periods, than it is now, and then proceed to put something else 
in the place of a large part of our present wheat acreage—about 
one-fourth of it. We are now growing about 58,000,000 acres of 
wheat when we ought to be growing about 42,000,000. 


Growing Our Own Living 


What shall we put in place of this 16,000,000 acres excess wheat 
acreage? 

In the first place, since it is going to take time to bring about 
this reduction, every wheat grower who does not now grow on his 
farm all the fruits, vegetables, poultry products, dairy products, 
and pork products his family and his hired help can consume, 
ought at once to plan to produce these products for home con- 
sumption. 

I know some one will say he can grow wheat and sell it and 
buy strawberries and cabbage and butter and eggs cheaper than he 
can produce them. Well, what if he can? Does he do it? Will 
some advocate of living out of tin cans rise up and tell us just 
how much of these things he bought for his family last year? 

The point is that, even in good years, a hard-working wheat 
grower hesitates to spend his money for anything that is not 
absolutely necessary. In bad years he can’t afford to. Unless 
these things are produced in abundance on the home farm the 
farm family is going to do without them. But if they are pro- 
duced, then even in hard times the farmer’s family can live in 
luxury so far as good things to eat are concerned. The first step 
in diversified farming is always and everywhere the production of 
food for the farm family and feed for the farm livestock. 


Making Money on Wheat Losses 


But we can go further than this. In the eastern and corn-belt 
states where considerable wheat is grown it would seem that there 
should be no difficulty in finding something else to take the place 
of at least a fourth of the wheat acreage. But this overlooks the . 
fact that wheat and corn together give an almost ideal dis- 
tribution of labor throughout the season for field work. 

A corn grower can grow a large acreage of wheat without at all 
reducing the area of his corn crop, if he has the land. And it pays 
him to have the land. Even if he gets less than cost.of production 

Continued on page 92 
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and White Houses 


By a Mid-Westerner © 








United States of North America, will 
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30) now more successfully conduct its revolu- 





HE main trouble with the wave of 

reform now sweeping over the sands 

of time, is that it is strewing the 
shore with too much odoriferous seaweed. 
to be something awful. 

Though generally located inland, the farmer is the one best 
acquainted with the weed and the stench. .The wave of reform 
really started in the Mississippi watershed, and is just beginning 
to seep through portions of the “benighted Kast.” 

For some weeks the overloaded R. F. D. carrier (underpaid, 
too—he admits it) has been leaving the post-office laden down 
with picture post-cards from real friends, reading ‘Are having a 
wonderful time, wish you were here,” and circular letters and 
newspapers from bogus friends, saying that a coalition between 
farmers and certain kinds of uncertain labor organizations—ad 
infinitum, ad nauseam, but add nothing to the farmer—will bring 
about the world millenium. 

The bulk of this mass of badly-written papers, circulars and 
general propaganda is from the National 


The smell is getting 


tionary work among the millions of 
American proletarians. 

“With reference to the organization by the Workers’ Party of 
America of the Farmer-Labor Party, the Communist Interna- 
tionale expresses its complete satisfaction and its approval to the 
central committee of the party for its boldness and tact in putting 
this idea into effect. We hope that the party will step by step 
conquer (embrace) the proletarian forces of America and in the 
not distant future raise the red flag over the White House.”’ 

How do you like that, proletarian farmers? Do you want on 
the White House the same flag that flies over the Kremlin at 
Moscow? Do you want your farms “nationalized,’’ which means 
taken by the Government without a cent of compensation, and 
then leased back to you? Or more likely given to some Bolshevist 
politician, and yourself told to move on and rent a farm somewhere 
else? Beécause that is what a government run by the Bolshevists 
means. In Russia it was an improve- 
ment, because the land was largely 





Farmer-Labor Party. Farm papers and 
journals generally receive . am anda 
press service regularly from an address 
in Chicago, which is also the headquar- 
ters of the Workers’ Party, which in turn 
is the American end of the Russian 
“Communist Internationale.” 


Are Farmers “Slaves” ? 


Who is the stuff aimed at? Not the 
average farmer, certainly. He is a mat- 
ter-of-fact, law-abiding citizen, who 
owns his farm or expects to, who pays 
his taxes fairly regularly, and who be- 
lieves, even when times are bad, that he 
is better off under the American plan of 
government than any other agriculturist 
in the world. 

No, the Farmer-Labor-Bolshevist tries 
to reach the farmer who through some 
combination of circumstances, usually 
some fault of his own, is in serious 
trouble. Whether it is because he does 
not know how to farm, or is too lazy to 
work, or borrowed money for an eight- 
cylindered car when he should have been 
paying up his back interest, or is spend- 
ing his time making and drinking white 
mule when he should be planting wheat— 












owned by the Russian nobility, but 
would it be an improvement here? 


Farmer-Labor Alliances 


Mention was made a moment ago of the 
Farmer-Labor victories in Minnesota 
and other states. These combinations. 
of voters may look very radical and 





IF THERE'S 

ANYTHING T dangerous to easterners who do not 
DESPISE, IT’S understand them, and politicians every- 
A COOTIE! where raise their hands in holy horror. 





But these men are not radicals and they 
are not dangerous. The worst that can 
be said of them is that they are Pro- 
gressives who are not quite sure which 
way they want to progress. 

It was clever of the Bolshevist crowd 
to realize this, and to grab the Farmer- 
Labor name for a national party. There 
is much in a name, after all. There’s 
a world of difference between a non- 
partisan league and a Nonpartisan 
League. There is a Farmer-Labor party 
of Minnesota; a Farmer-Labor party of 
South Dakota; a Farmer-Labor party of 
Montana; and so on. They are state 
organizations, and only loosely affiliated, 
whatever they may become in the next 








he is a failure as a farmer, and the 
Bolshevist knows very well that he wants 
to be told that it is thie fault of the capitalist system, not his 
own. Because he has lost his own property, the Bolshevist tells 
him he ought to have somebody else’s property, and expects him 
to belieVe it. 

“Arise, ye slaves!’ is the general idea; “‘arise and enter into the 
inheritance that the capitalist system and the international 
banker” (not his own laziness and incompetence) “have taken 
away from you!” 

“Who Owns the Government?” is the title of another outburst, 
the Farmer-Labor propagandist talking glibly of “the close, 
illicit relations existing between Wall Street and Pennsylvania 
Avenue” (meaning the President) and adding, for fear some one 
might not understand, “Everybody knows that this Government is 
owned by the class that exploits and oppresses the workers and 
farmers.” 

What has all this to do with the welfare of farmers? Not very 
much if anything. Combinations of workmen and farmers in 
Minnesota and the Dakotas have won some useful victories in 
recent elections, but this Farmer-Workers’ Party crowd has never 
accomplished anything but to raise funds for their own pockets, 
to incite class hatred, and to show that the old adage “Beware 
of the Greeks, bearing gifts’’ needs to be changed to “Beware of 
the Reds, seeking votes.” : 


Russian Bolshevists Approve 


It was only a few months ago that the Secretary of State of the 
United States made public the text of instructions issued by the 
Communist Internationale to the Workers’ Party of America, 
expressing great satisfaction over the revolutionary work of the 
latter. .The Department of Justice vouches for the authenticity 
of the document. There are two paragraphs: 

“The Communist Internatio notes with great satisfaction 
that the work of the Workers’ Party of America for the on year 
has been expressed in a satisfactory broad and real revolutionary 
work. We hope that the Workers’ Party of Amer- 


_iea, the advance guard of the revolutionary proletariat of the 





year. But not many of the farmers who 
voted for Magnus Johnson and Henrik 
Shipstead in the Farmer-Labor Party of Minnesota belong to, or 
have any use for, the National Farmer-Labor Party. There are 
several hundred thousand of them who would use a pitchfork on 
any man who suggested that they lend a hand in raising the red 
flag over the White House. 


Some American Bolshevists 


At a Farmer-Labor conference held in St. Paul last fall, called by 
the Farmer-Labor Party of Minnesota, delegates from a half- 
dozen or more Farmer-Labor groups or parties mingled and well- 
nigh (but not quite) merged. But the Bolshevist crowd showed 
its hand too clearly, and the conference broke up. So be careful 
of your P’s and Q’s, that you don’t get them mixed up, for Magnus 
Johnson is a direct descendant of Israel Putnam, than whom 
there never was a purer patriot. But as for W. Z. Foster, who is 
now the Farmer-Labor-Communist candidate for President— 
beware of him, honest union men, as well as farmers, for he di- 
rected the outlaw steel strike of 1919, and later was tried, in 
Michigan, on the charge of criminal syndicalism. Farmers are 
not seeking the likes of him for their abou. 

Another of the stars at the Farmer-Labor conference at St. Paul 
was John Fitzpatrick, the long-time president of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor. Fitzpatrick “was always the leftest wing 
of responsible trades unionism,:and.a staunch believer in the 
political future of labor, a heterodoxy which cost him the chronic 
suspicion ‘of the American Federation of Labor oligarchy.” It 
was he who, in 1918, asked the*@hieago Federation of Labor te 


take steps toward forming a labor party. The original platform: 


contained a plank for ‘an. eight-hour day (only 44 hours work.a 
week, whether the corn was laid by, the hay dried, or the rain 


advancing on the shocks) and proportional representation ,of‘ 
rom this begin-'' 


workers in the army, navy, and.diplomatic corps. 
ning has come most of ‘the typical labor parties and campaigns, 
What can farmers find of congeniality and bas in such a coalition, 
such a platform, such leadership? ‘ 

Continued on page 101 
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The South St. Paul Scandals 
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recently prevailing at thé South St. 


) ties and dishonest practises of varying 
=) degrees of importance were revealed; 





I HAVE already outlined the situation 


Paul stockyards (“The Stockyards 
Tangle” in September Farm Journal). Federal charges were 
lodged against commission firms at South St. Paul, there was a 
dissolution of some seven firms, and 16 individual commission 
men withdrew or were dismissed from that market. This situation 
—scandal, if you like—is now known to nearly every one interested 
in livestock marketing in the United States. 

Not so many understand, however, that the magi cause of 
this situation was the advent of a great co-operative selling agency 
on that market ‘in 1919, the Central Co-operative Commission 
Association. This now has a membership of nearly 650 local 
shipping associations in the : 


and these records were turned over to 
the Exchange for disposition. 

While the federal charges were not made public, it is possible to 
state here the practises which the principal charges covered. I 
have already said that they are particularly of interest to co- 
operative shippers, and the reason is given ‘in these charges. 
The revelation is not one that reflects upon the principle of co- 
operative shipping in any way, but it does tell the temptation to 
which a local manager or agent may be subjected at the market, 
and it does present a warning to the members and directors of 
those shipping associations whose employed managers or agents 

are not sufficiently under as- 





Northwest, and handled prac- 
tically one-third of the total 
business coming to the South 
St. Paul market last year. It 
was this association which so 
crowded the old-line commis- 
sion firms to the wall that the 
weaker ones had to go out of 
business or adopt shady prac- 
tises to stay in business. Some 
of them reversed the process 
by adopting the shady prac- 
tises first, and then going out 
of business afterwards. 


Too Many Commission 


Men 


Something of the absurd way 
in which this livestock commis- 
sion business is overmanned, 


is held for boys and girls. 








Every year, at the South St. Paul stockyards, a judging contest 
Some of the prime baby beeves 
fitted by the boys and girls are shown 


sociation control. 

The principal charge against 
the sciaeioted cbiainlesiala firms 
at South St. Paul had to do 
with rebating to managers or 
agents of shipping associations, 
in violation of the rules of the 
Exchange. It is a rule of 
every Livestock Exchange that 
the members must operate upon 
an equal footing, and one of 
the principal bans is against 
rebating in any form to a 
seller to attract his business, 
nor is it permissible even to 
buy a meal or pay for a tele- 
gram for a shipper. When 
competition is keen, however, 
as it has been at South St. 
Paul, and when the livestock 
shipping association offers such 








probably at all markets, is in- 
dicated by comparative figures 
at South St. Paul. In 1910 there were eleven commission firms 
on that market, and they seemed to handle the receipts of live- 
stock quite satisfactorily. In 1923 the receipts had doubled, 
but there were 33 firms on the market to handle the business. One 
of these, the Central “co-op,” was handling one-third of all the 
receipts; so it is apparent that there were about three times as 
many private firms there to handle very little more business than 
in 1910. 9 

Obviously, that made competition tense, and two camps began 
to divide among the commission men at South St. Paul—the 
innately honest and the potentially dishonest. The latter said, 
“Let’s get it quick while the getting is possible!’ The former 
determined to clean house and leave room for the deserving. 


Federal Audit of All Books 


With the advent upon the scene of the Packers and Stockyards 
Administration, a federal audit of all commission firms’ books 
was ordered, and the disclosures made the separation of the two 
camps complete—one inside and the other out! This audit was 
made at South St. Paul in March,-1923. 

At the same time, the members of the South St. Paul Livestock 
Exchange (evidently fearing trouble) reached an agreement among 
themselves, whereby the Secretary of Agriculture was requested to 
turn over to the Exchange, in accordance with Rule 6 of the general » 
rules and regulations of the Packers and Stockyards Act, any 
information regarding 
irregularities found, for 


a large volume of business in 
: the control of one man, the 
temptation to rebate may prove stronger than the rule of the 
Exchange. 

It was not a difficult rule to break, given a commission. man 
and a local agent who were equaily unscrupulous in the deal. The 
agent came in withhis car and was offered a rebate of $5 to $15 
by a commission man, to secure the business. It was easy for the 
agent to excuse himself with the thought, ‘The others are getting 
it, why shouldn’t I?” And so the practise spread. Some of the 
agents demanded a rebate or refused to deliver any more stock. 


Covering Up the Crooked Deal 


The rebate, of course, was deducted from the account of sales, and 


. the association members were the losers. There was no way for 


the member to learn of his loss, because two accounts of sales were 
made out by the commission firm. One was made out correctly 
to file in the office of the firm, showing the correct total amount 
of sale, and itemizing an “advanee to agent.” The other was 
given to the agent to take home, with the rebate deducted, and 
the total sale less by that much than the actual sale on the market. 
The federal administration broadcasted the charge that local 
managers and agents were involved in this transaction, but it 
never published the names of the guilty ones, thus leaving a 
stigma upon all. Undoubtedly, the number of managers involved 
in proportion to the total was small, but the number of commission 
firms involved in proportion to the total was large. Happily, the 
practise seems now to 





be entirely stopped 





the Exchange to act up- cT 
on, the members waiv- ig , 
ing any rights of protec- ee 
tion afforded by said = 5 ey i 
rule. This request was . : 
granted by the Secre- 
tary. 

The federal audit of 
books and accounts cov- 
ered 30 private commis- 
sion firms on the market. 
In the case of 14 firnls, 
no irregularities were 
found; and these’ today 
are, as they always have 
been, the backbone of 
the Livestock Exchange. 
In the case of 16 firms, 
however, almost half 
of all those operating on 
the market, irregulari- 








Most of these buildings belong to one of the big packing firms. This shows 
only one part of the South St. Paul stockyards 


: since the exposure 
brought such dire 
punishment in its train. 

Another charge against 
the commission firms 
was one, also, in 
which shipping associa- 
tions were concerned 
and in which their agents 
were involved. This was 
the practise of “marking 
up and down” on “string 
sales” of hogs. A man- 
ager would bring in two 
or three cars of hogs, 
having perhaps 25 own- 
ers, and the commission 
man would sell these 
hogs in a “string,” with- 
out sorting. That is, he 

Continued on page 32 
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McNary-Haugen Prospects — 


HE prospect of getting the McNary-Haugen bill, or one like 

it, through Congress this winter seems to us rather poor, even 
though all three of the political groups seem to favor such legis- 
lation. 

To begin with, election will be over, and some Congressmen, 
who favored the bill last spring because they were afraid not to, 
will be in a more independent frame of mind. Furthermore, if 
grains continue to hold their favorable prices, it will be much 
harder to persuade Congressmen that wheat farmers need 100 
million dollars’ worth of government boosting. Finally, Congress 
will be very apt to point to the latest wheat-selling plan, the merger 
of the big elevator interests, and say “Let’s see how this works 
before we do anything.” 

No matter what happens, we urgently ask Our Folks not to 
get excited and upset. There is very good reason to doubt whether 
the McNary-Haugen scheme would work, and it would certainly 
put another obstacle in the 





No Politics—Just Gumption 


UR friend James F. Scuwas of Montana is just a little annoyed 

with us. “It is hard to understand,” he says, “how any one 
personally, or any farm paper, can remain on the fence with the 
experience we have had for 50 years with the old political parties. 
Please express your views upon presidential preference.” 

It is, we admit, a great temptation todoso. We have “views.” 
Nevertheless, we are going to stick to the Farm Journal rule and 
keep this magazine out of politics, believing that working for “A 
Good Living and 10%” for every capable farmer is enough of a 
job, = is an economic and social, not a political job. 

e will say this: We oppose any attempt on the part of 
anybody to have the railroads owned by the Government, since 
experience shows that this has always resulted in bad service, 
higher freight rates, and heavier taxes. We don’t care who ad- 
vocates these things—we are against them. 

Furthermore, we oppose any attempt by anybody to abol- 

ish the Constitution of the 





path of true co-operative sell- 
ing of grain. We would be 
glad to see it tried, but we 
would have no great confidence 
in the outcome. 

There should be no surplus 
grain. But as long as there 
is a surplus, it should be con- 
trolled and sold by a big 
grower-owned co-op, or a group 
of them. Any other organiza- 
tion of the wheat business is 
in our opinion a make-shift, 
and most likely a botch. 


A Habit of Being 
Wrong 
HEN the “cease and de- 
sist” orders of the Federal 
Trade Commission get into 
the courts, as they often do, 
they seem to be generally upset 





United States, which is what 
would follow promptly if Con- 
gress, instead of the courts, 
were given the power to de- 
cide when a law is or is not 
constitutional. We look with 
considerable disgust on any 
one who demands: freedom -of 
speech, the press, and the right 
of assemblage, and in the same 
breath wants unchecked law- 
making power turned over to 
Congress, which has many 
times tried to suppress these 
basic rights of the citizen. 

For every attack on 
human rights, every piece of 
tyrant, cowardice, ignorance, 
dishonesty, and prejudice the 
Supreme Court has been guilty 
of, Congress has been guilty of 
fifty, and the State Legislatures 
of five hundred. 





by the court decisions—so gen- 
erally that the impression we 
get is that whatever the Trade 
Commission says is black can 


A truck like this is what the wheat farmer needs to handle his 

surplus; but we don’t like the house-party that goes along 

with the five-ton ‘‘McNary-Haugen” shown in the picture. 
The farmer ought to have one all his own 


It Is a “Terminal” 


: Co-Op 





usually be proved to be white 





EADERS who may still be 





or green. 

Now this is an unfortunate 
situation, because a powerful and dignified body like the Trade 
Commission ought to be right nearly all the time. A fixed habit 
of being wrong shakes our confidence in the wisdom and justice 
of all commissions and government bodies. 

We are moved to these reflections by the Trade Commission’s 
recent “cease and desist” order to the U. 8S. Steel Corporation on 
the subject of ‘‘Pittsburgh Plus.’”’ The steel people may or may 
not think it worth while to carry the argument into the courts, 
but if they do, the past record of the Commission indicates that 
their order will be promptly thrown out, as usual. 

After all, the real fight over “Pittsburgh Plus” is to get cheaper 
steel for western steel users. If they do not get lower steel prices, 
the fight is a costly failure, not the glorious victory they are now 
celebrating. 

When mid-west steel quotations go lower, except by the normal 
operation of the laws of supply and demand, some one will please 
be good enough to bring it to our attention. 


‘““Your Nose Knows” 


i you have a few minutes, go right away to the door and take a 
dozen lungfuls of the clean, sweet country air. Wonderful, 
isn’t it? City air is not like that. Even in eastern cities where 
they burn anthracite, the air is full of dust, soot, and smells. 

Counting your assets and blessings, don’t overlook the extra- 
fancy grade of air you breathe. 


a little hazy in their under- 
standing of the new Grain 
Marketing Company will find it helpful to compare it, not 
with the American Wheat Growers or the U. 8S. Grain 
Growers, but with the big co-ops in the livestock and fruit and 


vegetable fields. 


Both the National Live-Stock Producers’ Association and 
the Federated Fruit and Vegetable Growers are terminal con- 
cerns, working chiefly on commission business. They produce 
nothing, they gather and ship nothing. Their function is to re- 
ceive shipments of cattle, hogs, sheep, apples, strawberries, sweet 
potatoes, from local co-operative organizations, or from individual 
shippers, and sell them to the best advantage to packing houses 
or the retail fruit and vegetable trade. 

Similarly, the Grain Marketing Company produces nothing; 
it receives from co-operative elevators or other grain shippers 
whatever grain they want sold, and it sells the grain to the best 
advantage to flour mills or the buyers for foreign countries. At 
present, the Company owns a few line elevators, but these it is 
planned to sell to local co-operatives. : 

The Grain Marketing Company is not{ yet a co-op. It can 


become one only when it succeeds in selling its stock to enough. 


grain growers and co-op elevators to keep inside the “50-50” pro-: 
visions of the Illinois law. If this support is not forthcoming, it 
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must wind up its affairs, and the Rosenbaum Grain Company and he 


the others will resume buying and selling grain where they left 
off in August. 
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railroad and other labor on the other. 


Republican 


The prosperity and welfare of the nation as 
a whole is dependent upon the prosperity and 
welfare of our agricultural population. Every 
assistance in the reorganization of the 


All three of the important political parties are deeply concerned 
over the farm vote in the coming election. The politicians know 
that farmers are better informed and more critical than ever 
Moreover, they have had object lessons on the weight 
of the farm vote in recent years in Minnesota, Iowa, Oklahoma, 
and other states, that they will not forget in a hurry. 

Senator La Follette and his followers are working hard to make 
their party stand for agriculture on the one hand as well as for 
The Republicans and 
Democrats are correspondingly anxious to keep the La Follettites 
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Democratic 


An international policy of such co-operation, , 


by direct official instead of indirect and 
evasive unofficial means, as will re-establish 
the farmers’ export market by re- 





from cutting into their farm support. All three groups are making 
the strongest possible bids for agricultural votes. 

Under the circumstances, the three party platforms are of un- 
usual interest, although it goes without saying that what a political 
party finally does, even when it controls both Congress and the 
White House, is often very different from its platform promises. 
Sometimes because it deliberately breaks pledges, but more often 
because it meets with obstacles it can not overcome. 

The outline below covers the more important features of the 
three platforms, condensed for easy comparison. 


La Follette Independent 


The present condition of American agricul- 
ture constitutes an emergency of the gravest 
character.. More than 600,000, or 26 per cent 

of all farmers, have virtually been 


market system on sounder and more Agriculture storing the industrial balance in Agriculture bankrupted since 1920 in the 15 prin- 


economical lines, dnd where diversifica- 
tion is needed, government assistance during 
the period of transition. 

Vigorous efforts towards broadening our 
exports market will be continued. The de- 
velopment and enactment of measures which 
will place the agricultural interests of America 
on a basis of economic equality with other 
industries. Adequate tariff protection to such 
of our agricultural products as are threatened 
by competition. 

It favors, without putting the Government 
into business, the establishment of a federal 
system for co-operative marketing of farm 
products. 


Progressive reduction of taxes of al! the 
people as rapidly as may be done with due 
regard for the essential expenditures of the 
Government administered with rigid 


economy, and to place our tax sys- Tariff and Taxes 


tem on a sound peace-time basis. 

A non-partisan federal commission to make 
a comprehensive study and report upon the 
tux systems of the States and Federal Govern- 
ment with a view to an intelligent reformation 
of both systems of taxation. 

The protective tariff needed to extend pro- 
tection. to our productive industries, with 
equal regard to all sections and to agriculture, 
industries and occupations. 

The application of the elastic provisions of 
the tariff act will contribute to business 
stability by avoiding general disturbances 
which accompany general tariff revision. 


A readjustment of schedules, to encourage 
agriculture and basic industries without, 


Europe and the normal flow of 
international trade with the settlement of 
Europe’s economic problems. 

Stimulation of the progress of the co-opera- 
tive marketing movement, and the establish- 
ment of an export marketing corporation or 
commission, in order that the exportable sur- 
plus may not establish the price of the whbdle 


crop. 
Credits suitable for the farmer’s needs. 
Establishment of these policies and others 
to reduce the margin between what the pro- 
ducer receives and the consumer pays, to the 
end that we secure an equality for agriculture. 


Adjust the tariff so that the farmer and all 
other classes can buy again in a competitive 
manufacturers’ market. 


upon incomes, opposes the 
so-called nuisance es, sales taxes, and all 
other forms of taxation that unfairly shift to 
the consumer the burden of taxation. Holds 
that all taxes are unnecessarily high, and 
promises further reductions. 


Readjustment of freight rates to give bulky 
and raw commodities, including agri- 


cipal wheat-growing states alone. 

Almost unlimited prosperity for corporations 
and ruin and bankruptcy for agriculture is 
result of government policies and legislation. 

Creation of a government marketing corpo- 
ration to provide a direct route between farm 
producer and city consumer, and to assure 
farmers fair prices for their products, and pro- 
tect consumers from the profiteers in foodstuffs 
and other necessities of life. Legislation to 
control the meat-packing industry. 


Favors reduction of federal taxes on in- 
dividual incomes and legitimate business; 
curtailment of the $800,000,000 now annually 

expended for the army and navy in 


Favors a graduated tax Tariff and Taxes preparation for future wars; recove 


of hundreds of millions stolen throug 
fraudulent war contracts and leasing of public 
resources; collection of interest on debt. owing 
us by foreign governments. Opposes Mellon 
tax plan and favors immediate reductions 
upon moderate incomes, large increases in the 
inheritance-tax rates upon large estates, taxes 
upon excess profits, and complete publicity of 
all federal tax returns. 
Drastic reduction of the duties : agaeed by 
the present Fordney-McCumber tariff. 


Repeal of the Esch-Cummins law; railroad 
rates to be fixed on the basis of actual invest- 
ment, and to be lowered to pre-war levels 


impairing railroad service; consolidation Railroads cultural products, the lowest rates Railroads on farm products, including livestock, 


of the roads into fewer competing systems. 


Stands for agreement among the nations to 
peeves war and preserve peace. Indorses the 
ermanent Court of International Justice 
and favors the adherence of the United 


Foreign 


possible. 


Pledges all its energies to the outlawing of 
the whole war system. Proposes a national 
referendum on the question: 

“Shall the United States become 
a member of the League of Nations 


Foreign 


and on materials required in farming 
operations. Public ownership is favored. 


Favors an active foreign policy to bring 
about revision of the Versailles Treaty, and 
to promote agreements with all nations 
to outlaw wars, abolish conscription, 


States to this tribunal as recommended Relations upon such reservations or amend- Relations reduce land, air and naval armaments, 


by President Coolidge. Opposes membership 
in the League of Nations and assuming any 
obligations under the convenant of the League. 


Pledges the full strength of the Government 
to the enforcement of the Constitution 
and of all laws. 


Favors the continuation of the Civil Service 
under the merit system; the continuation of 
the policy of federal co-operation with the 
States in highway building; the con- 


tinuation of its efforts in eliminating Miscellaneous other conservation measures; 


the seven-day twelve-hour work week 
in industry. 
Also favors a merchant marine; the con- 
struction of a Great Lakes waterway; con- 
aid to disabled war veterans; a policy 
of conservation; the creation of a Cabinet Post 
of Education and Relief; the drafting of ma- 
resources in time of war; and a con- 
structive immigration policy. 


Law 
Enforcement 


ments to the covenant of the League as the 
President and the Senate of the United States 
may agree upon?” 

Favorable vote to be followed by member- 
ship in the League. 


Promises to respect and enforce the Con- 
stitution and all laws. 


Government operation of the Muscle Shoals 
plant; an economiecally-sound reclamation 
policy; Government retention of the title to 

the nation’s water-power and 


an improved roads policy; 
and an American-owned merchant marine. 
A curb on corporations; federal aid to the 
states in improving their schools; extension of 
Civil Service provisions to Internal Revenue 
officers and other employees of the Govern- 
ment; opposes the tendency towards a central- 
i Government and strongly favors the 
maintenance of states’ rights; promises a deep 
waterway system from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf and to the Atlantic Ocean. 


Law 


Enforcement 


and guarantee public referendums on peace 
and war. 


No mention. 


A Constitutional Amendment providing that 
Congress may re-enact a law after the Supreme 
Court has declared it unconstitutional. Aboli- 

tion of the use of injunctions in labor 


Miscellaneous pew wrger complete protection of the 
ng 


t of farmers and individual work- 
ers to conduct co-operative enterprises; ad- 
justed fg seagene so for war veterans, the 
money to taken from taxes laid upon 
wealth; and a deep waterway from the Great 
Lakes to the sea. Recovery of the Navy’s oil 
reserves; strong conservation —— on water- 
power, mines, and timber lands. 

Prohibiting of gambling by speculators and 
profiteers in agricultural products; recon- 
struction of Federal Reserve and Federal Farm 
Loan systems, to eliminate control by usurers, 
speculators and international financiers. 
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The Old Indian 
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PG A two-part story—Part II : 
PART I r a a little while? Please let me have her.” 
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““F DON’T see how he’s going to hear 
anything,” said Ryder. ‘We’ve kept the thing absolutely in 
the dark. They tried to draw me out when they tested the 

stone, but they’re still guessing. ‘If you’ve got a stone deposit 

like that,’ they said, ‘you’ve got a fortune.’ ‘All right,’ I said, 

‘then my fortune’s as good as made.’ ”’ 

“I’m confident we’re getting at it in the right way,” Stokes went 
on. “If he knew the stone on that mountain was good for any- 
thing, he probably wouldn’t sell at any price. Or, if he did, he’d 
force us up to a good round figure. But, believing as he does that 
all we want is the spring and the scenery, I’m thinking he’ll let it 
go at. the joke of a price we offered him.” s 

“Yes,” conceded Ryder, “and the spring was all the better for 
being quite a little distance below the stone ledge. He might be 
suspicious if they were close together. Here is the spring, you see, 
and here is the place where we'll open the quarry.” 

There was a rattle of papers, indicating that a diagram of the 
Streeter land was being spread out before 
them. From that time on, their words 
were pitched too low for Chet to hear; 
yet through it all he made no move, 
fearful lest he might miss something or 
let them know he was playing the spy. 

A few long, uncomfortable minutes, 
and he heard them step out into the open 
again and move off toward the gate. He 
was up and after them like a young hound 
keyed to the chase. In the judges’ stand 
a man with a megaphone was announc- 
ing the first race, but Chet scarcely 
noticed it. He was absorbed in another 
kind of race, one which had the Streeter 
farm for a goal. 

Dodging in and out among the sight- 
seers, he gained the entrance-gate in 
time to see a yellow miotor-car rolling 
leisurely out of sight down the road. As 
he paused there in indecision, another 
car, bearing two men and a hopeful, 
vacant seat, moved slowly by. He made 
a quick dash for the running-board. 

“Give me a ride?” he shouted. 

‘Sure, climb in,” was the obliging re- 
sponse. “How far you going?” 

“Badlam Falls.” 

“You’re in right then,” said the man 
at. the wheel.’ ““‘We pass right through 
there.” 

Whereupon Chet perched himself on 
the edge of the seat and began watching 
for signs of the enemy ahead. For some 
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“My what did you say?” 
“*Y our colt—over there in the pasture.” 

“Why, what are you going to do with her?” 

“Ride her home. I’ve got to get,there some way.” 

In little hurried phrases, he set forth the facts and told what 
would take place if the yellow car was left to itself. 

‘‘Well, she’s never been ridden much,’’ drawled Mr. Chatterton, 
his features cramped with astonishment. “Do you think you can 
manage her?” 

“It won’t take much managing,” responded Chet. “If I can 
once get on her back she can’t go too fast. for me.” 

“Come along then. I’ll fetch a bridle.” 


O Chet climbed over the fence again, and waited in a frenzy of 

impatience while the bridle was being produced and. the colt, 
cornered and led into the road. 

“Want a blanket, don’t you?” grinned the farmer. 

“No, I just want to get one foot over her back—that’s all.” 

“Then I'll give you a lift,” offered Mr. = \ 
Chatterton. He made astep of hishands;> ~ 
and Chet sprang up on the colt’s bare 
back. There was barely time to get out 
of the way before the youth had dug his 
feet into the animal’s flanks and: charged 
down the road. 

It was a valley road which led to the 
Streeter farm. There were few hills and 
no sharp turns. Had it been otherwise, 
or had the rider been forced to pass any 
travelers on the way, it is doubtful 
whether he would have been able to keep 
his legs under him, for the colt was 
going at a speed that was adapted to 
nothing but a straight unobstructed 
highway. By. straining every muscle to 
the utmost, Chet managed to stick—and 
that was all. 

The trees and fence-posts flew past 
him. The wind whipped his face and 
almost drove his breath back into his 
body. His hat sailed off through the 
dust, but he only lowered his: head and 
took a tighter grip on the -colt’s mane. 

It was a short two miles that he rode— 
short as to time, but long as‘a test of 
nerve. 

Suddenly there loomed before him the 
vague outline of a familiar: set of build- — 
ings.- And, yes, there was fhe yellow car. 7 %: 
He began tugging at the bridle-strap in © by 
an effort to curb the colt’s pace. Then 7| 
he felt himself going down—down—until 
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minutes he sat there, his lips clamped 
tightly together, scanning the roadway 
which opened before them. Then, as the 
throbbing machine rounded the top of a high hill, he detecf@d a 
significant cloud of dust in the valley below. He gloried in the 
speed with which they glided down into it. 

“You're gaining on her,” he exclaimed. 

“Gaining on what?’ one of the men wanted to know. 

“The yellow car. Can’t you see it there?’ 

The men only laughed. They had no interest in the yellow car, 
and they looked on Chet’s outburst as a mere flash of boyish 
enthusiasm. 

‘Another half-mile and we'll be alengside,”’ he said to himself. 
“T wonder if they'll let us by. Anyway, I’ll be there as soon as 
they are—if nothing happens.” 


OMETHING did happen, however. An axle broke right under 

where Chet was sitting. The automobile lurched heavily 

to one side, ploughed up the road for a rod or two, and came to 
rest finally with the forward wheels astride the ditch. 

As they gathered around the wreck, Chet looked in quick 


succession at the men, the broken axle, the yellow car fading out 


of sight, and the farmhouse across the way. 

“What you going to do now?” he demanded. 

“Only one thing to do,” snapped the driver. “Call up the 
garage at Healdon and have them drag us back there. This is 
what I call a choice brand of luck.” 

Chet agreed with him, although he wasted no time in saying so. 
His head was whirling with another plan. In the pasture beside 
the road was a colt, and there was the owner out behind the barn. 
Vaulting the fence, he bounded over the ground with a question 
on his lips. 

“Mis—Mister Chatterton,” he stammered, “may I take your colt 


There was barely time to get out of the way 


all was dark. 


The next thing he noticed was that the “9, 
lawn on which he was lying was the very “9 
one where he had intended to stop. His father and mother were | gre 
bending over him, and back of them stood Mr. Stokes and his sri 
friend. Bel 
“Did you sell the spring lot?” he mumbled. 
Mr. Streeter shook his head. . 3 
“Then don’t you do it,” he ran on. ‘It’s full of good stone.. I “ye = 
heard them talking about it at the fair. They don’t want the ~ 9% > 
spring at all. They want to open a quarry up above there.” 4 wa 
“The lad must be out of his head,” breathed Ryder. P| 
“T’m not either,” denied Chet. “I’m all right—only I couldn’t | pa. 
stop when I got here. Where’s the colt?” et car 
“Over there in the yard,’ interposed Mrs. Streeter. “She 7 cw 


stumbled right here in front of the house, and threw you off.” 

Mr. Stokes looked at his watch, and began circling around 
uneasily. “If we’re going to do business today,” he said, ‘“‘we must 
be getting at it. Our man here is due back at Healdon in an hour.” 

Chet glanced quickly at his father, ready to renew his charges 
if the odds turned against him. 

“You may as well start now, then,” declared Mr. Streeter, “for 
things have taken on a new light, and I want to do some more 
looking around before I talk business.” 

In passive unconcern the lad listened to the-remo f 
the baffled promoters. No longer was he worrying ever what tBey 
had to. say. When they had finally backed the yellow car out of 
the yard and turned its nose toward Healdon,“his eyes swung 
back again to a certain little clump of trees on the mountainsitle. } 
He fancied he could see, hovering there, a shadowy group of gF E 
visaged warriors, all nodding their approval.” / adin his heart: was 
a glad song. It had been left with him to fight for Old Indian, and 
he had kept the faith. 5 
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Sf clothes could talk 





You can tell Fels-Naptha 
by its clean naptha odor. 


The men’s sweat-stained, 
gtease - spotted shirts and 
gtimy overalls respond 
quickly to washing with 
Fels-Naptha. 


And the menfolks find it 
great for removing auto and 
tractor grease and dirt from 
their hands—even with cool 
water. 


Fels-Naptha in the dairy 
cuts grease from. milk-pails, 
cans, strainers, and separator 
Parts, and keeps them sweet 
and wholesome. 


© Fels & Co. 
Philadelphia 
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1 Shirts enjoy the gentle dousing 
in\Fels-Naptha soapy water. It 
sets them free from dirt, and 
they retain their youthful color. 


“We want Fels-Naptha!” they would shout in 
chorus. Self-defense would prompt them to do it! 

Do you think clothes relish hard rubbing, or 
the pulling, straining and tearing of their tender 
fibres that result from ordinary washing, and 
shorten their life? Thy do enjoy the safe quick 
way in which Fels-Naptha separates the dirt from 
their delicate meshes. 

Why? The real naptha in Fels-Naptha not 
only loosens surface dirt easily—it goes deep 
down through every thread and unlocks the grip 
of ground-in dirt completely. The soapy water 
flushes it away and the clothes are-thoroughly 
clean and sweet and wholesome. . 

All clothes need Fels-Naptha Cleanliness! And 
you need the saving in work—and in wear on your 
clothes. 

There has never been anything like this un- 
usual combination of real naptha and splendid 
soap for safely making clothes clean and health- 
ful. It is the exclusive blending of these two 
great safe cleaners that gives Fels-Naptha its 
‘double cleansing value. Get Fels-Naptha at 
your grocer’s today, and treat your clothes to 
Fels-Naptha Cleanliness! 

the quick, safe, and thorough work of 
PROVE fei Sues Sind Zein gamng fa 
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THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN 

































Baby’ 
rompers are 
delighted to 
escape destruc- 
tive rubbing. 
Fels-Naptha 
/™ makes them 

§ clean and 
sweet by 
soaking. 













_ Stockings know they give 
Fels-Naptha a real test. Yet all 
the dirt, perspiration and odors 
are completely taken away, and 
every thread is clean. 





The original and genuine naptha soap, 
in the red-and-green wrapper. Buy 
it in the convenient ten-bar carton. 





NAPTHA ODOR 
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Does Silage Knock Out Clover? 


do? I have had this question handed to 





WAS spending the night with Henr 


mam aero Eig George M. Rommel COE oS 


Ae) me with a punch and here is the story 





Robinson, who lives in New England. 

Henry is the local capitalist in his 
community—the man who is always the first to be approached to 
head subseription lists of all sorts, from a missionary benefit to a 
road bond issue. He is a farmer, too, and he has as much money 
tied up in his farms and livestock as lots of other men have in 
banks and trust companies. He is practical—very practical— 
and things appeal to him most when they pay their way and 
yield a profit. 

Henry told me a story of the maintenance of soil fertility that is 
good enough to pass on to farmers everywhere, no matter where 
they live. In fact, when the question of soil fertility comes up 
for discussion, the farmer from west of the Mississippi River has 
to take a back seat. It has been only in the last ten years or so 
that farmers have stopped burning manure in the West, let alone 
using lime and phosphate. 


that goes with it. 

“Not long ago a young man from the southern part of the county 
came to me and asked to borrow $500 to build a silo. I told him 
that from all I knew of him he was a good risk, but that I wanted 
to make inquiries in his home neighborhood—to find out what 
kind of a farmer he was—before I gave him a definite promise. 
I did this, found out that the young fellow was competent and 
honest, and told him that he could have the money. 


Father Takes a Hand 


“Before he had time to sign a note, his father came to me in 
great concern and begged me not to let the boy have the money. 
‘Mr. Robinson,’ he said, ‘you will start that boy towards ruin if 


you make it possible for him to build a silo. He has a good farm - 


and grows fine clover; there is no 
silo on the farm now and, if I can 





So, when we want to study the 
effects that tillage, continuously 
and intensively conducted, has had 
on the wealth of plant-food with 
which the old Earth has endowed 
us, we will find the best material 
where men have been farming longer 
than they have done in Iowa and 
other western states. So far as soil 
fertility problems go, there is more 
to be learned on those New England 
farms which have not yet been 
driven into the tall timber by the 
force of western competition, but 
are still being successfully operated. 

Henry Robinson lives in the 
house his grandfather built 75 years 
ago, on & foods which was producing 
well perhaps a hundred years before 
that. His land produces more than 
his grandfather could raise on it. 
Thus he proves his right to claim 
that he is a better farmer than his \ 
grandfather was. 


‘ Now for the Story 


So much for introduction. We were 
talking about clover, and Henry 
said what I had heard dozens of 
times before: 

“We can’t grow clover in this 
country as we used to do. It won’t 
catch, or it does not come through 
the winter, or something else hap- 
pens to qn ene the clover , 
grower. Mr. Bibbins, the seed expert of the Grange-League-Federa- 
tion, says it is about a 50-50 proposition between sour soil and poor 
clover-seed. Lime thorentahely and use good seed and you will 
have no trouble. We are meeting the poor-seed problem. Are 
we letting the control of soil acidity get away from us?” 

“What are you getting at?” I interrupted. “Do you mean that 
we have learned nothing from the great work of Storer, Wheeler, 
Hilgard, Thorne and Hopkins and all the rest in this country, not 
to mention all the scientific stars of Europe?” 


Scientists in Second Place 


“No reflection whatever,” he cheerfully responded./ ‘None at all. 
The test of the value of scientific research work is its application 
under farm conditions, and the work of the men you have just 
named has had its test on the farm and has not been found wanting. 
But you know and I know that farm practise is continually run- 
ning ahead of farm science. In faet, that is the reason that some 
ways farmers have of doing things do not always square with the 
teachings of the professors; the scientists haven’t caught up on 
everything. 

“When I find a farm practise the soundness of which is not 
borne out by farm science, but which apparently increases the 
farm income, I like to call attention to it, tan wt that perhaps a 
trained scientific man will hear about it and some day will get on 
the track of it and will work out the truth for the benefit of every 
one. 

“What I am getting at is this—Is our farm system here in the 
East sending us forward or backward? No, I am not going to 
hammer the dairy business. The man who will get mad at what 
I am going to say is the manufacturer of silos. And he can’t accuse 
me of playing up a prejudice, because I put up and feed more silage 
than any one else in this county so far as I know. 

“Ts our soil becoming more acid with the constant feeding of 
silage? Is that the reason that we can’t grow clover as we used to 


i 








Is it possible the silo is all wrong? 


stop it, the boy will not build one. 
You can’t feed silage and grow 
clover on the same farm.’ 

“Of course, I did not think that 
the old fellow knew what he was 
talking about. I was feeding lots of 
silage every year, and I was growing 
good crops of clover. But the old 
gentleman was so insistent that 

urely for reasons of policy, I told 

im that if he felt so strongly about 
it, I would not make the loan. Still 
I could not help feeling that the 
idea was preposterous, and I de- 
manded more evidence. 


Enter Mr. Faton and the 
Wilson Brothers 


“*You need not take my word,’ said 
the father, ‘Go to Mr. Eaton at the 
Junction and ask him about the 
experience of the Wilson Brothers.’ 

“That was getting warm. I knew 
Eaton well. He has been selling 
feed and supplies to the farmers of 
this valley for more than 45 years, 
and has an excellent reputation for 
business judgment and knowledge 
of farming conditions. Substantial 
men frequently consult him. How 
he had had any information that 
silage feeding was detrimental to 
soil conditions without my knowing 
of it long before excited my curiosity, 
and I made up my mind to find out what he knew at the first 
opportunity. 

“T went to see Eaton and what he told me puzzled me as it 
will puzzle you. So far as my reading goes, I have not found a 
scientific explanation of the fact, if it is a fact, and I do not know 
that it is not. 








The Story Eaton Told 


“Eaton told me that most of what he knew about farming he 
learned from old Winfield Wilson, who was one of the best farmers 
and largest landowners in the valley in his day. When Eaton 
was starting out in business, Mr. Wilson was one of his first cus- 
tomers and the two men soon became friends. In time, Wilson 
spent many hours in Eaton’s store—more than he needed to make 
purchases—and Eaton encouraged these visits, for the counsel 
and information that he got. ° : 

“Wilson was a reader and a student, up-to-date and well in- 
formed. Silos were just coming in and Wilson said that silage 
would make manure acid; that constant feeding of silage would 
increase the acidity of the soil and that the growing of legumes 
would become more difficult as time went on. Wilson said he 
would never feed silage, and he never did. He would do nothing 
to limit the capacity of his land to grow legumes. 

“That appealed to Eaton, because he realized that profitable 
dairying and livestock farming in this eastern country must 

ased on legumes. I knew that Eaton has always had the interests 
¢ the valley at heart, and I listened to him; I was hearing some- 
thing new. ; 

“What Eaton told me about Winfield Wilson took me to see the 
two Wilson farms—both of them run as dairy farms for more t 
a generation. Winfield Wilson had two sons, Robert and John. 
When they grew up, John went out West where he engaged in 
mining and made some money. Robert decided to stay here in 

Continued on page 53 
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500,000 More Customers 
were won by Ward’s low 
prices and reliable mer- 
chandise last year. This 
book gives you the same 
opportunity for satisfac- 


tion and saving. 


Are you getting your share - 


S) 
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of the Savings this Catalogue offers ? 


HENEVER you need to buy any- 

thing for your farm, your home or 
your family, do you look through Ward’s 
Catalogue? You will find here great assort- 
ments of just the things you want. You 
will see the prices you should pay — the 
lowest price for goods of dependable 
quality. 

In buying from Ward’s it is a satisfac- 
tion to know that you are getting the best 
goods and at the lowest prices that any 
one else pays. 

Ward’s Catalogue shows you the right 
goods and the right price — always. 





It is easy and pleasant 
to order from Ward’s 


Turning through your 726-page Catalogue, 
choosing the things you want at your 
leisure, not being influenced to buy this or 
that, but deciding for yourself the thing 
you like best — that is the modern, the 
satisfactory way of buying. 

And you can select from Ward’s Cata- 
logue without any doubt of value and 
without the slightest risk, because you are 


protected by our 52 year old guarantee 
““Your Money Back if you are not Satis- 
fied!” 





Everything for men, women, 
children and the home 


We say look through your Catalogue for 
everything you need to buy. 

The latest fashions, dresses, coats, hats, 
everything a woman wears. Everything 
the man or boy wants for personal use orfor 
the farm. And everything for the home — 
furniture, carpets, the newest things for 
comfort and convenience — and always 
of Ward Quality. 

By “Ward Quality” we mean just this 
— that we do not sell goods where the 


wear has been shortened, where the ac-- 


tual service an article will give has been 
lessened, in order to sell it a little cheaper. 

Over 50 million dollars’ worth. of new 
merchandise has been bought and manu- 
factured for this book. Bought for cash. 
Bought by our great international staff of 
expert buyers, in America, in Europe, 
wherever cash would buy the largest 
amount of actual value. 


Use this catalogue— 

its large savings may 

just as well be yours 
You may as well benefit by the 
almost weekly saving this Cata- 
logue offers. Use this book as 
millions of other families do. 
There is just as great a saving in 
the Catalogue for you. 


Your orders will be 
shipped within 24 hours. 


Your orders are appreciated at 
Ward’s. Your letter is opened 
immediately, your order filled at 
once, and your goods are on their 
way to you within 24 hours. 


Montgomery Ward &Co 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Chicago Kansas City 


St. Paul 





Portland, Ore. 





Oakland, Calif. 


Ft. Worth 
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Don’t 
(suess 


This little instrument—the 
Schrader Tire Gauge—will 
stand between you and tire 
trouble. 


By using it frequently 
you can be constantly cer- 
tain that your tires are inflat- 
ed to the pressure that gives 
long service and easy riding. 


There is a Schrader 
Gauge for every type of tire 
and wheel. Buy yours today. 

A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chicago Toronto London 


Schrade 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


Tire Valves 
Tire Gauges 
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Keeping a Farm Office 


By Dale R. Van Horn 
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FARMER who recently bought nine 
A head of purebred hogs by mail, 
said to me: 

“Yes, that man in Missouri apparently 
had some mighty good ‘hogs and at 
mighty good prices. But when I received 
his reply to my query, I was doubtful. He 
wrote with a pencil on a piece of square 
paper ruled off with pencil. His writing 
looked hasty, and there was not a sign of 
prosperity about the letter. Now I figure 
that a man who is in the farming business, 
whether it is wheat, corn, dairy cattle, 
horses or hogs, ought to be successful 
enough to use an individual letter-head. So 
I passed up that offer—and, mind you, it 
might have been a good one—for this chap 
over in Iowa who uses a typewriter and 
some specially printed 
letter-heads. . . . Say, 
you ought to see that letter- 
head of his. Come into the 
house and I’ll show it to 
ae ees 
Perhaps this man was the 
exception to the rule. Per- 
haps the average buyer 

ays no attention to the 
<ind of letter the other fel- 
low writes. But other things 
being equal, isn’t the man 
who puts his message on a 
clean white sheet, with his 
name and address printed 
at the top, with the name 
of his farm in big bold 
letters, and especially if the 
message is typed, going to 
have a better hearing than 
the one who writes with a 
pencil or rusted pen and on 
a sheet torn from the boy’s 
school tablet? 

Of course, that is a problem for each 
one to decide. Expense is the first con- 
sideration. But, after all, this kind of 
good appearanee is nothing more than 
advertising itself, and one should turn to 
it as instinctively as one does when he 
fixes up a little before the prospective 
purchaser of the place. 

Even the most simple farm office should 


| contain a record, and if the equipment is 


to be acquired slowk« and one item at a 
time, this will come first. The book 
should be divided into various departments 
—one for poultry, another for dairy, an- 
other for crops, and so on. If the book is 
of the loose-leaf type, alterations can be 
made or more blank pages added when 
desired. 

The next acquisition should be a letter- 
file. One of these can be bought for as 
low as $5 or $6 and is certainly worth 
the money. In this all business let- 
ters should be kept, the sheets opened 
flat and stood on edge. If the inquiries 
which come in can be divided into several 
classes, then dividers should be set in the 
main file and each group of letters ar- 
ranged alphabetically. To serve the same 
purpose, but in a more limited way, one 
of the smaller book files can be bought for 
less than a dollar. 

Then come letter-heads and printed 
envelopes. These can be purchased for 
almost any price and they are of many 
grades. The best way is to work out the 
heading definitely and jot it down on 
paper, then take the proposition to several 
printers for quotations. A light buff or 
grey paper is often more attractive than 
plain white. If you can afford it, a small 
cut of the home place or one of the prize 
animals should be worked into the head- 
ing. Often the same type and wording 


Not fancy, but cheap and practical 


which appear on the top of your letter- 
heads can be duplicated in the upper 
left-hand corner of the envelopes. 

It will pay to get a large order of print- 
ing at one time, as 1,000 envelopes and 
letter-heads will cost less proportionately 
than 500. It will also pay to get two sizes 
of envelopes—one for straight correspon- 
dence, and the other of No. 10 size, which 
will take additional papers when necessary. 

Now everything is complete but the 
typewriter. You can learn to use one in a 
short time. The first letter will not be a 
masterpiece, but it will be better than the 
letter my friend mentioned. If there is a 
young man or woman in the home who 
secretly covets the privilege of learning to 
write on a standard keyboard, why not 








turn that end of the business over to him 
or her? Usually a book of instructions 
which shows how to proceed, is included 
with a typewriter. The machine itself 
may cost only $10 or $15—or it may be a 
brand new one and cost $100. Suit your- 
self. But it should pay—and pay big. 


The Tile System Paid 


A year or so ago H. G. Rumbaugh, Benton 
county, Ore., asked his county agent to 
lay out a tile system for one of his fields 
that needed drainage. After it was laid 
out, H. G. changed it and put in more 
tile than the plan called for. 

One corner of the field had not been 
cultivated for 25 years, it was so wet. The 
first crop of oats from that part after 
tiles were laid was a good one. On the 
other part of the field he got 3714 bushels 
of certified seed wheat. 

H. G. says the increase in yield paid 
for the tile and that the next crop will 
pay for the work of laying. Not such a 
bad investment, was it? 











Not So Bad, Dean 


Dean C. F. Curtiss, of Iowa State College 
of Agriculture, takes the college motto 
“Science with Practise’ for what it says. 

On “Rookwood,” owned and managed 
by the Dean, an average yield of four 
tons to the acre of clover was secured 
from the first cutting last summer. The 
clover was seeded with oats last year at 
the rate of five pounds of medium red 
clover, six pounds of timothy, fwo powses 
of alsike and two pounds of alfalfa per 
acre. This is a standard meadow mixture 
at Rookwood farm, and it has never failed 
to produce a good stand. 
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| - GmooTH PERFORMANCE 


A program of constant mechanical 
refinement involving the body, engine, 
clutch, brakes and other units of 
Dodge Brothers Motor Car, has 
resulted in an unusual smoothness 
of performance. 


, : You have only to ride in the car to 
instantly appreciate the decided free- 
dom from vibration. 


Donose BGrotHEerRS”® DeEerroir 


Donvce Brotners Motor Comeany Luimirenp 
WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 
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(From an Actual Experience) 
THIS CELLAR was typical. ,Ce 
ment floors. Constant scraping with 
coal, ashes, barrels, tools, etc. Result: 
1. The cement crumbled and dusted. 
2. The dust sifted into the house. 

3. The cellar could not be kept clean. 


be Wim amen } 








—the Owner tried 


The Liquid 
Floor Covering 


After a year, came this report. “I can 
now keep my cellar clean,—and with 
just a hose.”’ 


Koverflor is solving the floor prob- 
lems of the nation. 


If you have a floor that is subject to 
hard usage, indoors or out, of wood 
or cement, try Koverflor. It is as easy 
to apply as paint. It gives a service 
surprisingly enduring. The floor laid 
with Koverflor is protected against 
wear and tear, against the elements 
and disintegration. 


Koverflor is supplied in solid colors, 
for homes; industrial and commer- 
cial buildings; and steamships. Hard- 
ware and paint dealers handle it. If 
unable to secure it conveniently we 
will supply you direct. 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 


443 Fourth Avenue, New York 
San Francisco, Grand Rapids, London, Eng. 
STANDARD VARNISH CO., of Illinois 
2600 Federal icago 


Licensee and Wes' ‘Manufacturer 
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Built-In Bookcase 











and Writing-Desk 
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GS feran ar of Our Folks have asked 





for an article telling how to make a 
built-in bookcase; something suitable 
for the office, or for the shop. One man, 
who ships hatching eggs and baby chicks, 
said he wanted to build one in his shipping 
house. 
We asked Dale Van Horn to fix up a set 
of drawings, and here they are. 
From here on Dale tells about the 
drawings: 
“Overhead is room for a great 
number of reference books, while 
the shelves below will accommo- 


opes you may be using. It will pay also 
to turn one space into a*’drawer which can 
be stocked with cards for a card-index 
system covering any desirable subject.” 
Some of the manufacturers of mill-work 
and builders’ supplies make cupboards of 
various kinds, and they might be able to 
sell you a cupboard for less than it would 








date current farm magazines. The 
vacant space below the desk is for 
leg room. 

“The desk itself comprises a 
single wide board, cut to fit, which 
tips forward when closed, hiding 





from view the array of pigeon- 








holes beneath the upper shelves. 
No chains are used at the sides 
because this top is supported by 
the drawer directly underneath, 
which is drawn out about two- 
thirds of the way when the top is 
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to be used. The top is attached 
by means of a quarter-inch iron 
rod whiclf is fastened to the lower 
edge by small staples of adequate 
length, or narrow strips of brass 
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bent to shape and held by small 
screws. The rod projects slightly 
at either end and the ends fit into 





holes bored for them in the side 
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pieces. i 
“Practically all dimensions are 
arbitrary. For instance, the 
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height will depend upon the dis- 
tance between floor and ceiling. 
The side pieces should be of one- 
and-one-quarter-inch stock, either hard 
or soft wood; many soft woods can 
be stained to resemble more expensive 
woods. These pieces should be ten inches 
wide. The two six-inch additions are cut 
to shape and, after the height of the desk 
has been determined (there should be 
room enough between the bottom of the 
drawer and the floor for the legs), the two 
pieces are set between cleats nailed to a 
smooth floor and held tightly together for 
48 hours, the adjoining edges being coated 
generously with glue. A set of clamps is 
fine for this job. 

“All shelves are supported by cleats. If 
desired, two vertical strips can be set at 
the front and back on each side, and these 
provided with corresponding notches so 
that the distance between shelves can be 
changed to suit exceptionally large or small 
books. 

“Be sure that corresponding pieces 
match perfectly before the parts are 
assembled. The drawer must be of rigid 
construction and must be true to shape so 
that it will move out and in smoothly. 

“Trim the top and bottom to match the 
trim in the room. This also applies to the 
finish. The ends can be made more at- 
tractive if panels are cut through the side 
pieces and thin composition board nailed 
on the inside to give the right effect. This, 
however, weakens the structure. 

“‘No doors have been given the book- 
ease because some folks don’t like doors. 
Doors can be added with but little effort 
and a slight increase in cost. It is sug- 
gested that the upper portion be left 
exposed, with a neat, appropriate curtain 
hiding the portion below the desk. A 
waste-paper basket will fit easily into the 
space below the desk. 

“In arranging the pigeonholes just 
above the desk, be sure to provide a 
sufficient number for any odd-sized envel- 








cost you to make it, especially if you 
count your time worth anything. These 
firms also sell doors for cabinets, drawers, 
ete. Better look around a bit before 
starting to make the bookcase; maybe it 
will save you some money. 


Maybe We Are—What 
Say, Folks ? 


Aren’t we cheating ourselves unknowingly 
by killing and curing so much meat? I 
have concluded that I am, and I’ll wager 
that a few of my neighbors are, too. Here’s 
how it works out in a great many cases: 
Say we kill a large hog or two (and several 
of my neighbors kill three or four) and put 
the hams, shoulders and sides away in 
brine, or dry cure. 

By the time we get to’ the last four or 
five hams and shoulders, it is late into the 
summer. There is quiteia bit of mold 
meat to be trimmed’ off, and more eac 
time the piece is cut. I believe two or 
three pounds of meat are lost in trimmings 
from each ham. Some is too salty, and 
some gets rancid. So, counting the loss, 
I think I’d be money ahead to kill a pig 
for fresh meat in winter, sell the two hogs 
I generally kill and cure, and buy a well 
cured ham or strip of bacon occasionally 
during spring and summer. Our folks 
like the packer’s job of curing best, any- 


way. 
As for beef, I find the neighborhood 

exchange best, for most of the meat can 

then be eaten fresh. G. McK 








HILE some people are saying 

“It can’t be done,” they are 
constantly being surprised by some- 
body doing it. 
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NG Jor those long-delayed 
IMPROVEMENTS 


Now for those long-needed improvements on your farm. Now for 
permanent structures where, through these past lean years, temporary 
structures have had to serve. Such improvements are tangible assets 
in securing a loan. They are permanent, fire-safe and repair-proof. 
























Today, success in farming calls for the application ofmodern business 
methods. Competition, if nothing else, makes this imperative. If the 
men employed on your farm—busy during harvest—should stand 
idle this fall and winter, you would lose money. 


Valuable crops, the product of your labor and investment, must be 
safely stored, if they are to be marketed at a time when they will 
bring the highest prices. 





: | Now, when you can most profitably devote time to the improvement 
=z: of your property, you will need this new Lehigh Cement book, 








If this new 48-page farm book “Concrete Suggestions for the Farm”. This 48-page book contains 
cannot be obtained from your local the latest and most simplified methods of constructing Silos, Barns, 
building supply dealer, write our ; 

neafest address for a free copy. Poultry Houses, Dairy Houses, Ice Houses, Storage Cellars and 


other buildings—also complete information on mixing and making 
concrete, with special suggestions on Winter Concreting. 


Get this valuable book, free, from your building supply dealer who 
displays the blue-and-white Lehigh sign. 

The Lehigh dealer is a reliable man from whom to get practical 
advice on all building problems. 


In all concrete work you do, you will find Lehigh, the Portland 
Cement, to be relied upon for quality and uniformity. 


16 Mills from Coast to Coast 


Lehigh -- The National Cement 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


ALLENTOWN, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. SPOKANE, WASH. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. NEW CASTLE, PA. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. MASON CITY,IOWA | MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
OMAHA, NEB. RICHMOND, VA. 
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This salt 
penetrates to 
the very heart 
of the biggest c= 
ham. % = The bags 


good 
toweling. 


Meat Curing 


results prove 


“there is a difference”’ 


As soon as you apply Colonial Special Farmer’s 
Salt, it dissolves; penetrates and starts work. 
The meat is perfectly, evenly cured—firm and 
tender—with original color. Colonial Special 
Farmer’s Salt is soft—porous—flaky. Ordinary 


| 





salt is of a hard, cube-like shape, slow and un- | 


even in dissolving. A 70-pound bag of Colonial 


is as big as 100 pounds of ordinary salt. The | 


bags make good toweling. 


2. Colonial Special 
No. 1 shows or- Farmer’s Salt 
dinary salt— 
hard, cube-like 
shapes. It hard- 
ens; stops pes - 
causes ‘“‘salt 
crust.” 








No. 2 photo 
pees, Sienin! 
pecial Farmer’s 
Salt. Note its 
soft, porous form. 


Get This FREE Book 
“NEW TRUTH ABOUT SALT” gives 
valuable information on home killing, 
curing, feeding, etc. Send name and 
address for Free Copy. 


THE COLONIAL SALT CO. 
Dept. 11, AKRON, OHIO 


Chicago 
Atlanta 


Boston Buffalo 
Pittsburgh Dallas 








Special Farmers 





“There’s a Colonial Salt for every purpose” 
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N the third of October, Rensselaer 

Polytechnic Institute celebrates the 

hundredth anniversary of its -foun- 
dation. The oldest college of science and 
engineering in any English-speaking coun- 
try, it was the first institution to provide 
a theoretical and practical training in 
agriculture. 

When the Central Board of Agriculture 
was organized in 1820, Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, Patroon of Rensselaerwick, 
who owned nearly 1,000 farms, was elected 
president. As a member of Congress, he 
was also elected chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. Naturally, there- 
fore, when he established in Troy, N. Y., 
in 1824, a school for the ‘sons and daugh- 
ters of farmers and mechanics,” he defined 
its aim as the application of science to 
“agriculture, domestic economy, the arts 
and manufactures.” Though there had 
been proposals at Columbia and Penn- 
sylvania for departments of the same 
character, the Institute organized and 
maintained for ten years the first cur- 
riculum of the kind leading to a degree. 

It could not have done so without the 
services of Amos Eaton, its first senior 













Old Bank Place. Occupied, 1824-34, 
In this building the courses in agri- 
culture were conducted 


professor, who is one of the great figures 
in the history of education in the United 
States. Eaton, who had conducted two 
agricultural surveys (the earliest on record) 
of the district adjoining the Erie Canal, 
formulated the methods of instruction, 
which were conducted in class-rooms, 
laboratories, and field gardens and on 
“well-cultivated farms.” 

In the class-rooms such topics as plant 
and animal physiology were treated at 
length. The laboratories were devoted to 
analyses of soils, manures, plants, and 
vegetables and to the dissection of ani- 
mals. In the school gardens, students 
were required to “qake experiments upon 
nutritious matter proper for vegetables,” 
or, again; to apply “active substances,” 
such as acids and alkalis, to the plants 
provided. Moreover, they were expected 
to “observe the operations of a select 
number of agriculturists” and the “prog- 
ress of cultivated grains, grasses, fruit 
trees . .. . .’ In addition, they 
were supposed to learn the “art of in- 
culeating and engrafting trees, trans- 
planting by roots : and prun- 
ing '. . . .” In view of the com- 
plementary studies which were provided, 
the Institute must have offered a useful 
training to the sons of farmers who 
applied to it. 

Though its life as an agricultural college 
was of short duration, it exe a pro- 
found influence upon the colleges, bureaus, 
and stations which fellowed in its wake. 
In the great. state universities like Iowa, 
Wisconsin, and California, the.graduates 
who had studied under Eaton became the 
first “‘professors of chemistry applied to 








The First Agricultural College 


By Ray Palmer Baker 











agriculture,”’ or, as they were more usually 
called, merely “professors of agriculture.” 

Among them were such men as James 
Hall, the “father of American Stratig- 
raphy” and Ezra Slocum Carr, superin- 
tendent of education in California. More- 
over, Ebenezer Emmons, commonly known 
as the “father of agricultural science,” es- 
tablished in New York the first state 
department of agriculture, issuing a series 
of reports dealing with soils, grains, vege- 
tables, fruits, and parasites. His work in 
this field was supplemented by that of 
Asa Fitch, Jr., the “father of economic 
entomology,’”’ who published studies of the 
wheat midge, the Hessian fly, and | the 
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Sage Laboratory. Modern in 


every way 


currant worm before being appointed, in 
New York, first state entomologist. 

Their monographs, which were matched 
in importance by those of George Hamill 
Cook, who- established the New Jersey 
Agricultural Experiment Station, one of 
the first on the continent, were the fore- 
runners of the numerous bulletins-of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
In the colleges, bureaus, and laboratories 
devoted to agriculture, the ideals of 1824 
still linger, although the students of the 
Institute no longer “‘amuse’’’ themselves 
on pleasant afternoons by studying vege- 
tables or pruning trees on “‘well-cultivated 
farms in the neighborhood.”’ 





Farmers’ Investments 


Not long ago a young fellow drove up in a 
nice car and in a very confidential manner 
began to tell me of a wonderful investment 
scheme. This glib-tongued worker was 
going to let me and a few other investors 
in on the ground floor, and the offer would 
soon be closed. Fortunately for me, I had 
heard of the trick before. I know of one 
man who lost $1,000 in this way. 

A moment’s reasoning will convince any 
one that such an investment is a fake. If 
there is such a splendid chance to make 
big interest on these investments, the 
smooth talkers are not going to have to 
peddle them out to the farmers. When in 
doubt about investments in stocks and 
bonds of any kind, consult your banker. 

One of the best pieces of advice I know 
of is for a farmer to look about his own 
farm, and see if there is not somewhere 
that he can invest any surplus cash in 
improvements that will not only lighten 
the daily chores er work, but will_add to 
the charm and comfort of the home. 

Electric lights, a ‘water system, modern 
bathroom equipment, shrubs, vines, fences, 
barn » equipment, purebred ‘liv k— 
there are dozens of places to use the 
money which may pay direct dividends in 
cash, improved health or Eving Cees 
and contentment. J. L. Justice: 
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Make bigger hog profitsg 
by home butchering 


AKE your hogs produce 
extra profits this Fall 

and Winter. 
Let them pay for the new ra- 
dio you’re going to buy; the new 


clothes for yourself and family; 100lbs. somal 

the new things for the house. the meat inan 4 
“Enterprise” will help you get ° Enterprise” it 

this extra cash. All you need do Meat-~-and- y 

is butcher your hogs at home FoodChopper.” 


and sell them as sausage, lard, 
hams, etc. 





to taste (12 
Ibs. of salt and 
10 oz. of black 
pepper are 
just right for 


Then stuffinto 


casings with the “Enterprise” 












Youcan get good prices because Sausage Stuffer and Lard Press. “ENTERPRISE” 
real country sausage and farm- You make extra money on lard, Sausage Stuffer and 
rendered lard are always in de- too. The same “Enterprise” Lard Press 


mand. There is never enough to 
go around. 

Just compare the price you can 
get for country sausage in your 
locality with the price you would 
get for hogs. See the extra profit 
to be had on sausage alone. 


Make sausage and lard 


Fromahog dressing 200 pounds 
you can make 100 pounds of real 
country sausage with plenty of 
meat left over to use fresh or 
to sell. 

And sausage is easy to make. 


Sausage Stuffer and Lard Press 
gets all the lard from fat and 
cracklings. Town folk can never 
get enough farm-rendered lard. 


Get this extra profit yourself 


Instead of selling your hogs 
this year sell sausage and lard 
and use the extra cash for some- 
thing you need. 


With “Enterprise” machines 
you can make more delicious 
sausage and better lard. Your 
customers will come back for 


} ingens cylinder can not dent nor 
get out of shape; cylinder is 
bored true. Plunger plate always 
fits accurately; can not jam in use. 


Patented corru- ¢ 
gated aluminum 
spout frees sau- 


sage casing from air—no spoiled 
meat, 


Perforated tin cylinder and 
extra plate furnished with press, 
for use in pressing lard. Broad 
lips on cylinder make hot crack- 
lings easy to handle. 

An ideal fruit and jelly press. 
Will last a lifetime. 
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To every pound of lean meat more. Youcan buildasteadytrade sitiai bog a 
add half a pound of fat. Season that will give you a good profit. No. 31 
6-Quart . .. $11.50 
No. 35 
I M PROVED 8-Quart .. . $12.50 















































The improved “Enterprise” Chopper cuts 
20% more meat with 25% less energy. 
The housewife can use your “Enterprise” 
Chopper for making dainty dishes out of 
left-overs. 


The “Enterprise” knife and plate, 
furnished in each improved “Enterprise” 
chopper, are made from special steel by 
a new process. The knife is stronger”? 
tougher and will hold its 


edge longer. No. 5—Family Size,cuts 


Blades are rounded on back 1% Ibs. per minute . $3.25 
to turn easier through meat. No. 10—Farm Size, cuts 
New angle of blade gives per- -F 3 lbs. per minute . $5.50 
fect shearcut. Notorn,man- gf / No.12—Farm Size, cuts 


gied cutting with food juices 
Squeezed out, but a clean, 
sharp cut, steel against steel. 

Ribsincylinder are sharper, 
yet smoother, giving a fast, 
steady flow direct to knife 
and plate, 


3 lbs. per minute . $5.00 
Cillustrated) 


A size and style for every 
need—for hand, steam or 
electric power. 





See how it cuts— 
steel against steel 


Your Dealer Can Supply You 


6.848 0° oe 






No. 10 is the same 
as No. 12 except that 
it has table clamp. 
instead of four legs. 
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The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa., Philadelphia 
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gnaw at 
your heart? 


OICES are still; smiles 

have disappeared; even 
the old home soon crumbles. 
Only memory is left. 


After the burial of a loved one, there 
can be no comfort for the sorrowing 
heart unless the burial protection is 
positive and permanent. 


This protection can be secured by 
uncompromising insistence on the 
Clark Grave Vault. No vault less 
skillfully, less carefully or less hon- 
estly made, can afford Clark pro- 
tection. 


For a quarter of a century it has 
been recognized as standard. It has 
never failed. 


Leading funeral directors recom- 
mend the Clark Vault and furnish 
with it a ‘Fidelity Certificate” which 
is proof that there has been no sub- 
stitution. 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 
COMPANY 
Columbus, ‘Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It is a means of identifying 
the vault instantly. Unless you see this 
mark, the vault is not a Clark. 











Nebraska Insures Bank Deposits 


By H. T. Dobbins 











We do not regard it as strictly correct to say, as Mr. Dobbins does in his first 
paragraph, that the depositors in the Nebraska bank failures did not lose a 


single cent. 


Under the Nebraska “guarantee” law, Nebraska bank depositors contribute 
the funds to pay themselves when the banks fail; it is precisely like any other 
scheme Of insurance against any kind of loss—the policy-holders pay the 
premiums, and the claim that is paid to one policy-holder is collected in small 
amounts from all policy-holders, himself included. 

It is for this reason that we confess we do not understand the general hostility 
of bankers to the deposit-guarantee, or better, the deposit-insurance plan. 


ITHIN the last four and a half 
years 63 Nebraska banks, with de- 
posits of over $14,000,000, closed 
their doors. That is not so remarkable as 
this fact, however: Not one of the de- 
positors in those banks lost a single cent. 

If you look for the reason for this re- 
markable fact, you will find that there is 
a Nebraska law, which forces the banks 
holding state charters to contribute to a 
fund guaranteeing the payment of all 
deposits. 

ad it not been for this law, farming 
would have been in no end of a mess during 
the depression following the war. Things 
were bad enough, goodness knows, but 
this —%: law kept them from being 
worse, for Nebraska is preeminently a 
farming state. 

The great majority of failures in Ne- 
braska were small state banks, capitalized 
from $5,000 to $25,000. In but four cases 
did the capitalization reach $50,000 or 
over. The shrinkage in values of farm 
crops in the state was tremendous, wheat 
dropping from $2.60 a bushel to 75 cents; 
corn from $2 a bushel to 25 cents; cattle 
from $22 to $6 a hundred; and hogs from 
$20 to $5 a hundred. A small bank, 
unless unusually well fortified, stood little 
chance of weathering so great a wiping out 
of values in the community caval 


Bankers Dare Not Touch This Law 


Sentiment among Nebraska farmers is so 
strongly in favor of this law that no banker 
dares even to suggest amendments to the 
law, let alone trying to repeal it; for bank- 
ers do not stage any genuine handclapping 
when this law is mentioned. Banking 
journals never say anything about the law 
except to attack it. I have an idea that 
the influence of bankers is responsible for 
limitation of this law to a few western 


states. 

The Nebraska law was enacted in 1909. 
There was a demand for such a law fol- 
lowing the panic of 1907, but it was passed 
only after a political fight.’ The bankers 
opposed the law. The passage of the bill 
did not mark the end of the battle. It was 


not until the federal supreme court, where 
the matter had been taken by the bankers, 
declared the law constitutional that the 
way was open for the experiment. The 
law has been in operation twelve years. 


Banks Contribute to Guaranty Fund 


This law requires each state bank to con- 
tribute a certain percentage, based on the 
amount of its deposits, to the guaranty 
fund. When the fund 


reaches a total 
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This bank building cost over $30,000, 


and was located in the town of Long 
Pine, where two bank failures have 
occurred within a year. The costly 
building investment was one reason 


why it failed 


representing 114 per cent of the deposits, 
no further assessments are to be levied, 
except those necessary to maintain it at 
that level. At the present time this fund 
totals nearly $2,200,000, 
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The Nebraska State bank of Sidney that failed in 1921. 


being 1 per cent of 
the $220,000,000. in the 
banks. ‘ 

This fund is not held 
in cash by the state or 
by any of its agencies. 
It is merely a credit 
balance on the books of 
each state bank. When 
depositors in a failed 
bank ‘have proved their 
claims the receiver cer- 
tifies this fact to the 
secretary of the banking 
department, who makes 
a draft upon each bank 
for its share of the con- 
tribution. Thus, at all 
times the- banks have 
the actual custody and 
use of the money in the 





This style of architecture is a popular one with the = fynd. 


bankers in the smaller cities 


Continued on page 45 
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October— 


Winter just ‘round the corner — Time to think about 
your cold weather needs — Be a prudent buyer — Select the things 
you want now from our Big General Catalog for Fall and Winter — 




















If you want Blankets, Comfort- Men use our Big General Cata- Thousands have found service 
ers or Draperies you can get log when they are buying their and satisfaction in «a 
them at em (/ saving prices td lothing, 6 they HERCUL Heating Plant. 
from our New Catalog. know our quality is right. They've made savings, too. 








Sea 








NewYork and Paris arebrought Silks and Dress Goods, priced Knit Goods of the proper weight 
to aan dour through our New for economy, are displayed in and style éppear in our Catalog 
cere. Styles and prices are our Big Book. Everything at the lowest prices. No guess- 

unusually attractive. for the woman sews. work about the quality! 








Everything you need for the We 


or for 
will be found in our New Bi 
Book of 35,000 Wiccotes 











Sears,Roebuck-7Co. 


Saber. 








Hour Service! 


The World’s Largest Store 
gives you the best service! 
99 out of every 100 orders are 
Shipped within twenty - four 
hours after we receive them. 


That's Service! 











are Radio Headquarters. 
Here you can get the marvelous 
Silvertone Neutrodyne or the 
smallest part at lower prices. 


F YOU haven't a 
copy of our New 
Big General Cat- 

alog, send for it to- 
day. This convenient 
coupon will bring 
you free our great 
Fall and Winter 
book, with-its 35,000 
bargains. Don’t over- 
look the opportunity 
to save. Mail the 
coupon today. 





Cle UniftBook ofa Nation 


NE-QUARTER of all the families in the 

United States buy from it when they need 

supplies for themselves, their homes, their 
shops, their farms, and their automobiles. 


These eight million families have found that they 
save money on every purchase; have learned that 
the World’s Largest Store will never sacrifice 
quality to make low prices; that we prefer 
permanent good will to temporary gain. 

We will gladly send you this wonder value book 
to get one order. Then our service, our quality 
and our values will make you a regular buyer. 
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‘This is 


Mail the coupon TODAY to the store 
nearest you. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 73F58 
Chicago Philadelphia Dallas Seattle 


Send Latest General Catalog. 


NaMe. sevececedcscverccccosdasedeccces 
POGHMIOD: 0 vi os cccdsanecespenbhedeecece 
Rural Route............Box No........ 
BONOG os oho old 0 oc dbs dnb oda’ dnb c ovbededes 
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Made with- Steel 
Handles in sizes 6, 
8, 10, 14, 18, 24, 36 
and 48 inches. 
Made in Wood 
Handles in sizes 
6, 8, 10 and 14 
inches. 

murescrn 


TRIMO 
<ID, 






There’s the vital 
part of any pipe 
wrench. Look at 
Trimo’s Jaws— 
deep, cleanly -milted 
and ‘‘as sharp as a 
hound’s tooth.’’Once 
they bite they never 
lose their grip. And 
they’re renewable at 
small cost. 


When the world’s leading 
railroad and machine shops, 
farm implement manufactur- 
ers and mechanics insist on 
TRIMO Pipe Wrenches, you 
can surely buy them with con- 
fidence in their efficiency, 
strength and economy. 


You'll find a hundred and 
one uses for TRIMO Pipe 
Wrenches around the farm 
and home this winter. Buy 
several sizes. Refuse substitutes 
—see that “TRIMO” is 
stamped on every Pipe Wrench 
you buy. At all hardware and 
general stores. 


Trimont ee Co. 
Roxbury, Mass. 


TRIMO. 
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By F. P. Plessinger 











IFTEEN years ago we set out an 
Peete of 500 trees—100 Grimes 

Golden, 100 Hubbardston, 100 Rome 
Beauty, and the rest divided between 
York Imperial, Stayman Winesap, Winter 
Banana, Smokehouse, and Delicious. 

Grimes is bearing rather heavily and is 
in good demand in beth local and distant 
markets, but the trees are already dying 
out with collar blight, which is the weak 
spot in this variety. Had the nurseryman 
sent us “‘double-worked”’ trees (grafted a 
distance above the ground) as ordered, it 
would not be necessary for me to replace 
them with top-worked seedlings, for only 
by grafting or budding high upon the 
trunk can collar blight be avoided, with 
us, in this variety. 

Hubbardston has made rather poor 
growth, but bears heavy crops of fine, 
large, highly-colored fruit which grades 
No. 1 almost throughout, and the quality 
is fine; but the fruit must be picked and 
shipped early along with the Grimes. It 
is such a poor keeper that we often wish 
that this, block were Stayman Winesap 
instead. 


Rome Beauty Nearly Frostproof 


Rome Beauty has made a good growth, 
bears regularly and is more nearly frost- 
proof than the other sorts, due to its habit 
of late blooming. The fruit is large, 
smooth and medium to good in quality, 
hangs well on the tree, and is a splendid 
shipper. 

Stayman is one of the best in all respects 
and is becoming well and favorably known 
in the local market. No variety sells 
better here than Smokehouse; I shall top- 
work the Winter Banana with this sort. 

Delicious is just becoming known here. 
It is a fine dessert apple already in great 
demand locally. Although the tree is a 
rather shy bearer, the fruit is of such fine 
quality that the customer will pay top 
price for it. 

York Imperial does well here and pro- 
duces heavily, but I do not consider it an 
apple of high ‘quality in the local market. 
We barrel and ship them, but. were the 
trees Delicious instead I would be glad. 

We inter-crop our orchard, following 





closely the three-year rotation of corn, 
buckwheat, and clover described in the 
May Farm Journal. We have tried three 
different methods of disposing of our apple 
crop and use each as occasion demands. 


Three Methods of Selling 


First, shipping with some larger grower. 
Just south of us is the Tonoloway apple 
district, of which Hancock is the shipping 
center. Here are many large orchards. 
These have their own selling organiza- 
tions. Some of these buy outright or‘ sell 
on commission the product of the smaller 
growers nearby. When there is a big crop 
these large concerns are much better able 
to find a market with car-lots of a particu- 
lar grade and variety than the smaller 
orchardists producing but a few. 

At first we sold through this medium, 
but last fall we tried shipping indepen- 
dently. In a large scelaieietaneline town 
150 miles away we found a man who con- 
ducts a wholesale and retail fruit and 
produce business. This man could handle 
either large or small shipments to good 
advantage. He seemed glad to buy direct.. 

In barreling we discard -all under two 
and one-half inches in diameter and either 
sell the small ones for cider, or otherwise 
dispose of them at a low figure. For in- 
stance, a man comes down from the mines 
delivering a load of coal. In order to have 
a load for the return trip he fills his truck- 
with second-class apples at a low price 
and is able to sell them in the mining 
town at a fair profit and to the satisfaction 
of all parties concerned. 

The local market is considered first, last, 
and always. In our case it is a town of 
3,000 inhabitants. It is 20 miles away and 
surrounded with apple orchards. Yet we 
have customers there to whom we have 
sold fruit for many years. 

“Apples of Quality” is our slogan and 
we try hard to make it good. Last, fall, 
with a large apple crop, we could searcely 
supply all our customers with Smokehouse, 
Delicious, and Stayman Winesap. 

We find the Wealthy to be a good fall 


variety. for the local market. It ripens in. 
August; it is splendid for cooking, and is’. 


always salable. 





An Easy Way To Bleach Celery 








This field of celery shows commercial celery bleachers in use. When the crop 

is harvested, the bleachers are rolled up and stored in the barn or tool-shed until 

the following year. They are much easier to handle and it takes less time to apply » 
them than lumber or earth. No dirty celery, either 
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Make the i 
World of Music’ 


Yours « « 


WEEN a famous soprano sings the Gypsy 
Song from Carmen, hear it in your home 
exactly as she sings it. 


Bring to your farm, through MUSIC MASTER, 
the entertaining and instructive programs that 
are broadcast daily from America’s largest 
cities. 

MUSIC MASTER is not just a loud speaker— 
it is a true speaker, a clear speaker, the 
musical instrument of radio. It gives to radio 
life and beauty, lending a wholly new charm 
to the wonders of the air. 


Radio impulses entering the sensitive precision 
instrumentin the basearetranslated into sound 
waves, undistorted and faithful to the original 
voice or instrument. In the tapered tone cham- 
ber of cast aluminum these sound waves grow 
clear and bell-like and, finally, the full, mature 
tones pour forth in rich resonance through 
tlt Baas MASTER amplifying bell of natural 
w 


When next in town, ask your dealer to let you 
take a MUSIC MASTER to try with your own set. 


Dealers Everywhere 


{Music ‘Raster Corporation 


Makers, and Distributors of High-Grade Radio Apparatus 


10th and Cherry Streets 
Chicago PHILADELPHIA Pittsburgh 


Connect MUSIC MASTER 14-inch Model, for $ 
in place of headphones the Home 3 0 
No batteries required. 21-inch Model, for $ 3 3 
No adjustments. Concerts and 
rt Dancing 





RADIO REPRODUCER 






The Musical. Instrument of Radio 
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Just Common Sense 


ARM electrification, like farming itself, is a matter of com- 


mon sense. 


Farmers do not want electricity unless they can use it profitably. 
But how can they learn to use it profitably? By experiment. 
That is exactly what is now being done. 


A National Committee of economists and engineers has organ 
ized state groups of farmers to whom electric service is now 
rendered. Each state group, with the assistance of its agricul- 
tural college and farm-paper editors, applies electricity in old 
and new ways. It keeps accurate records of operating and 
producing costs for comparison with the costs of unelectrified 
years. Electricity is being adapted to farming, and farming to 


electricity. 


From time to time the results of these experiments will be 
made known. Farmers will not have to wait years before they 
can throw switches and fill silos electrically. 


Even those farmers who have long had electricity, because 
their local conditions made it profitable to apply it, will receive 


the benefit. For they will see how they can ma 


use of electric service. 


e even greater 


Thus the common-sense method of gathering the facts experi- 
mentally is helping along the work of farm electrification. 


The Committee in charge of the work is 

posed of ists and engineers 
representing the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the Departments of Agricul- 
ture, the Interior and Commerce, the 
Power Farming Association of America, 
the American ty of ey eee ny) En- 
@ineers and the: National Electric Light 


NATIONAL 





A booklet has been published by the 
Committee. It will be sent on request 
free of charge. Read it and pass it on to 
your neighbor. Write for it either to Dr. 
E. A. White, American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, 
Ill, or to the National Electric Light 
Association, at 29 West 39th Street, 
New York City. 


ELECTRIC 


LIGHT ASSOCIATION 
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ns,etc., 
with a Kwik-Mix. Turns out a 
wheelbarrowful a minute. Try 
a Kwik-Mix Mixer on 30 days" 
trial. Price reduced. 
Write for FREE CATALOG, 
ER KWIK-MIX CO., 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
















RAGED 160°A WEEK 
That’s what L. E. Haffner, Donnellson, Ia., did 
—averaged $180 per week with a team and an 
Improved PowersWell Machine 
find of soll, 60 to 100 Test in 10 hours, 
Drills hardest . Gets water 
w it is to be had. 










In winter labor is cheap and timber 
is high. Thousands of farmers turn 
slack seasonsinto money- making 
months with a small engineor tractor. 
Simple,r d and easy torun. Made 
in 8 sizes. Noexperience needed. You 
can makemoney with an “American.” 
Write for free booklet. 
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Ploweritig Bulbs 


for Christmas 
By A. Rutledge 








have flowering bulbs ready for the holi- 
days is really a simple task; and if a little 
proper care be used, the blooming of the 
flowers can be timed with a great deal of 
accuracy. Let us consider the tulip, the 
hyacinth, the jonquil, and the narcissus. All 
of these (and any flowers like them) can be 
grown for Christmas by the easy method 
here described. 

To establish the bulbs, plant them in pots 
filled with a good potting-soil mixture, and 
set them away in the cellar, away from light 
and heat. The darker the place, the better; 
and some dampness is an advantage. A 
darkened root-cellar is good. Do the potting 
about October 1, for flowers for Christmas. 
About once a week or ten days see whether 
the pots need water. Keep the soil whole- 
somely moist, but not soaked and soggy. 

The time required for the proper rooting 
of these bulbs varies somewhat: certain 
expert growers keep the bulbs in soil in the 
dark for two full months; others for six 
weeks; in any case, they should have at least 
four weeks in the dark for the establishment 
of good root-systems. Keep in mind that a 
cool even temperature, total darkness, and a 
moderate amount of moisture are the re- 
quirements during this period. It might be 
added that one bulb to a pot is the general 
arrangement; though some growers like to 
group their jonquils and narcissi. Much 
depends, of course, on the size of the pot and 
on the effect desired. 

The time necessary to bring forth flowers 
after the pots are exposed to the light is 
from three to five weeks, with moderate sun- 
shine and temperature; but as the amount of 
heat can be increased or diminished by shift- 
ing the pots into warmer or cooler places to 
advance or retard growth, this matter of time 
is under the grower’s control. Do not put 
the pots in the sunlight for a day or so al ter 
removing from the cellar. Let them have 
light, but not sunshine. Try to avoid sudden 
and extreme changes. After a day or so, 
when the plants are “acclimated,” give, and 
continue to give them all the sunshine pos- 
sible by exposing them in southern and east- 
ern windows. In late November and early 
December the amount of sunshine is not 
likely to be over-abundant. If growth seems 
to be going too fast, shift the plants out of 
the sunlight for a few days. 

Such flowers, as gifts, will delight the heart 
of almost any one. Some growers decorate 
the pots elaborately; but the main thing is 
to have fine flowers, and they can be had by 
the method described. 





New Lime-Sulphur Spray 


from Oregon 


A new limbt-sulphur spray, called ‘‘Oregon 
cold mix’’ was worked out at the Oregon 
station last year, and pear growers tried it out 
last summer. They say it controlled pear 
scab perfectly and did no damage to the 
tenderest fruits. That is saying a lot. It is 
also effective against brown rot, they say. 
The Oregon cold mix requires finely ground 
sulphur—superfine flour. Eight pounds of 
the sulphur flower are mixed with four pounds 
of hydrated lime. Two quarts of skim-milk 
are diluted with two quarts of water and 
poured into the sulphur and lime, which is 
stirred to a smooth paste. If too thick more 
water is slowly added. Several gallons of 
water are added to this paste, which is well 
stirred up and poured through the strainer 
into the spray tank. The tank is then filled 
with water to make 50 gallons of spray. 
Whole milk may take the place of skim-milk. 





Be kindly affectioned one 
to another with brotherly 
love; in honour preferring 
one another; recompense to 
no man evil for evil. Provide things 
honest in the sight of all men. Be not 
overcome of evil, but overcome ‘evil 
with good.—Romans 12: 10, 17, 21. 
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HAT are groseilles?”’ asks J. B. S., re- 

ferring to the picture on page 14, 
August. Gooseberries, J.B. That was just 
one of the Editor’s jokes. 


The July Farm Journal tells of a lady in 
Wisconsin who had Senator Dunlap straw- 
berries, 20 of which filled a berry box. We 
had in our garden this summer Gandy 
strawberries, six of which weighed eight 
ounces (4% pound). Some that I measured 
were 434, 5 and 514 inches around. De- 
licious, too! Mrs. Isabelle Walker. 


‘From 500 loganberry bushes I got 162 
crates last’ year,’’ says E. H., Washington. 
It was their third year. They are planted 8 
x 8 feet and trellised on two wires. E. H. 
doesn’t depend on logans entirely, though; 
he raises spuds, hay, strawberries, poultry, 
and keeps two dairy cows. 


** After thinning my apples last year, a fruit 
man told me I wouldn’t get five boxes a tree,” 
says H. L.'S., of Washington. “I was right 
and he was wrong; one tree had 29 boxes on. I 
spent $600 for thinning. I got 6,000 bozes all 
told.”’ H. L. also raises peaches and cherries, 
pigs, cows and poultry, all on ten acres. 


Jack Frost got the best of J. T. Gibson, of 
Washington, year after year, for his five 
acres of Delicious trees are in a cold belt 
where late spring apy ag pe much a 
sure thing. Finally, J cided to try 
orchard heaters. They esol When Jack 
Frost came down, the heaters were started. 
The crop was sav 


On July 21 Mrs. W. C. Seeds, Boyertown, 
Pa., sent the Orchard Editor a clump of apple 
blossoms. She says there were nearly-ripe 
apples on the tree at the time the blossoms were 
picked. 

Overhead irrigation is making a hit in 
Southern Arizona. Many gardeners prefer 
this method to that of furrow irrigation be- 
cause it answers as rain during the long, dry, 
hot months of early summer, before the rainy 
season sets in. Crops such as green beans 
and green corn may be grown early by this 
method of supplying moisture, with fairly 
good success. therwise, planting would 
have to be delayed until July and August to 
prevent the crop from being dried up in the 
hot winds that blow during May and June. 

Arizona. Dorma Drake. 


The Haralson apple, originated at Univer- 
sity if Minnesota fruit-breeding farm, is a 
good keeper. Specimens taken out of an 
ordinary dirt storage cellar June 16 were 
tender and juicy. This apple is a late fall 
and early winter apple, bred especially for 
Minnesota conditions. Only a few trees are 
available from nurseries. 


New filbert plants are obtained from rooted 
suckers left around base of tree for one sea- 
son, then grown another in nursery row; or 
from those laid down at tree. The latter will 

row some taller but the former will have 
tter root system—one as good as the other. 


To keep geraniums over winter, take the 
omey up; shake the soil from the roots and 
ang them in a cool dry place. If first dried 
well they may be hung in a place where the 
temperature falls below zero. In the spring 
make a bed consisting of two parts sandy 
garden loam and one part well decayed 
 aremig Set the plants out, water them and 
7 4 the soil moist. Do not keep them soaked 
a water. If the plant is too tall and has 
too many scrubby limbs, it may be trimmed 
to the desired size and shape. You will be 
surprised at the great number of flowers and 
the beautiful, brilliant color pee a . 


The old apple varieties have about dis- 
appeared. One of Our Folks recently wrote 
us for names of nurseries where he could 
‘Rusty Coat,” Sheepnose, Poplar Bluff and 

ap trees. xbury Russet an 

i Roxb R t and 
Gol en Russet are the two most popular 
“rusty coats.” Poplar Bluff is the same as 
Smith’s Cider. se mtg is a name ap- 
plied to Yellow Bellflower, and also Black 
ee: ee ./ lady apple is small, and 
u princip or decorative purposes. 

Have a of Our Folks dias varieties? 
chard Editor. 
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Concentrated energy— 
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Columbia 
Hot Shot 
contains 
4 5 or 6 
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pace! 


Po ne and pep set on a hair trigger, that’s what : 
the Columbia Hot Shot brings you. Hitched to a (eg 
gas engine these electrical huskies hop on the job 
instantly. Their fat, hot sparks explode the whole 
charge, bringing to the work power that makes saws 
zip through the heaviest logs. For farm and mine 
and camp; at home and afield, Columbia Eveready 
Dry Batteries are ever-ready to put their last ounce 
of energy into the job. 

When idle, Columbia Evereadys do not fret away 
their strength. Resting, they renew their energy 
and store up fresh pep to zip through the circuit at 
the word ‘ 

Don’t just ask for “a dry cell.” Ask for “Columbia 
Eveready” by name and get 100% battery efficiency. 
Columbia Eveready Dry Batteries are sold by imple- 
ment dealers, electrical, hardware and auto accessory 
shops, radio and marine supply dealers, garages and 
general stores—Columbia Eveready Ignitors can be 
purchased equipped with Fahnestock Spring Clip 
Binding Posts at no extra cost to you. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON Co., Inc., New York—San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 





—gas engine ignition —tractof ignition —calling Pullman porters 
en —starting Fords —firing blasts 
a —lighting tents 
or — and outbuildings 
—motor boat ignition BK. «i Seana —running toys 
—heat regulators —electric clocks —tadio “‘A” 
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22 Tons 
Heats 
5 Rooms! 


“There is no heater to compare 
with the Bulldog. I burned 2% 
tons of coal last winter and 


heated five rooms and bath.” 
Walter Geary, Gloucester, Mass. 


That’s what the Bulldog does with 
coal! Here’s what it does with about 
the lowest grade fuel you can think of! 


“I can run my Bulldog furnace for 
PEt tb eos, eetner conditions 
of fifty cents. So 


until I showed them! We have an unlimited 
ammount of grain screenings in this country. 
That's the fuel I am using.” 








Comes Completely Erected! 
Fits Any Height of Basement 
Goes Through Any Door 
You Install It Yourself! 


Bulldog is sent for 

rr a inspection. 
; Sree. os oe 

est. We ship from nearest point. Don't 
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Care Saves Lives and Money | 


By W. C. Smith 








ered but one arm of a safety device 

a train crashed into an automobile, 
killed three people outright and seriously 
injured two others. _ Because a driver of a 
school hack failed to read the injunction, 
“Stop, Look and Listen,” 15 children 
barely escaped death and two will be 
life-long cripples. Because a train crew 
was careless 19 passengers were burned to 
death in a traction wreck. 

These incidents, accidents if you prefer, 
happened in my own state. Similar ones 
have happened in yours. The daily papers 
are so monotonously filled with such ac- 
counts that they have become common- 
place. Incidents such as related are the 
result of carelessness raised to the nth 


Betta a crossing watchman low- 


and try to travel on a safe and sane basis. 

We crossed unprotected railway cross- 
ings 13 times in the 68 miles—an unlucky 
number—and we took a good look onde 
time. When a speed fiend gave his horn 
a crazy screech and flashed by, we let 
him flash. If we met him we gave him 
plenty of room to pass. 


We Lost Very Little Time 
When we drew up at the fair-ground 
gate and asked for tickets we foimd we 
had spent on an average less than 30 sec- 
onds each time we looked and listened or 
otherwise safeguarded our lives and prop- 
erty. Our greatest speed on good stretches 
of open road had been about 25 miles an 
hour. Since we have learned just how 














power. In some of them men have been 
found guilty of carelessness so gross that 
it has been termed manslaughter, in 
others immense sums have been paid in 
damages; but nothing under the sun can 
bring back the lives which have been and 
are being snuffed out. They are gone— 
one item in the high cost of carelessness. 


Too Much Hurry 


John Morrison neglected to. replace the 
cover over an old well and a $1,500 bull 
had to be shot as a result of falling into it. 
Joe Dimmick left a partially emptied pail 
of paint near his dairy barn and three 
Guernsey heifers died as a result of his 
carelessness. Grover Anderson left his 
high-spirited team with a four-year-old 
son on the wagon while he ran into the 
house for a moment, but that moment will 
be remembered all the days of his life. 
Derry Payne will complete the journey of 
life with a crutch because some one left 
the gate to a bull pen unlatched. 

But why enumerate them? Careless- 
ness takes toll daily in vast sums paid in 
money, life and lesser commodities. Most 
of it is paid because we hurry too much. 

Haste makes waste is an old truism 
truer today than ever before, and our 
hurry is so unnecessary that it is some- 
times comical—we don’t know where we 
are going but we are on our way, with the 
“big six’”’ or the “tin Lizzie’ wide open— 
only yesterday or the day before we were 
walking or driving the shay. 


Going to the Fair 


e 

It is 64 miles from my barn-lot gate to the 
main entrance to our state fair-grounds, 
and the distance has been covered several 
times in two and a half hours. Our usual 
running time is three hours, but last year 
we decided, with a recent automobile 
wreck fresh in our minds, that we would 
stop, look and listen at the railroad ¢ross- 
ings, give the other fellow the benefit of 
the doubt when it came to right of way, 


A monument to a man “in a hurry” 


little time it does take to use a degree of 
care we have tried to stick to that program. 

Carelessness grows and becomes a fixed 
habit. Constant association with more or 
less dangerous animals, machinery and 
practises leads to a sort of contempt 
until some day we are smitten, or a frien 
suffers, or financial loss results from failure 
to be careful—then the high cost ‘of. care- 
lessness becomes apparent. The “gentle” 
bull takes a tremendous toll every year. 

A farmer in my neighborhood is called 
a crank because he never leaves an imple- 
ment in an exposed place if he can hel 
it; he never leaves his team until it is 
safely tied; his barn doors are kept ‘closed 
and his gates have hinges and fasteners 
that work. He has a box in*his barn-lot 
that is a receptacle for bits of wire, glass, 
old nails, ae other junk that may cause 
injury to livestock or human beings. His 
ladders have no rotted or broken rungs. 
He is the most careful man in the neigh- 
borhood, and if he is a crank he is a 
glorious one. 


What's Your Hurry ?. 


Motor clubs, state legislatures, and other 
agencies are working earnestly to curtail 
the cost of carelessness, but they need ‘the 
help of every individual. It is a personal 
matter and industrial compensation and 
accident insurance protects but. does not 
prohibit. Hurry is the most prolific cause 
of carelessness, but why hurry so much? 

I know a driver of a school truck: who. 
does nothing but drive that truck. He 
loafs in a garage usually between the hours 
of 9 A. M. and 3 P. M. But he has 
managed to be hit by a train once, when 
mercifully his hack was empty; he collided 
with a machine once; and finally ‘he lost 
his job. because of endangering his own 
and other people’s lives. His is an ex- 
treme case of useless hurry, but no more 80 
than hundreds and hundreds of ‘others: 

_Care costs practically nothing even in 
time. Carelessness costs dollars, and self-_ 






































respect, and lives, and worry, and time, 
and other things. There is no insurance 
or compensation that covers the ache 
that comes from laughter missed, or a 
vacant chair by the hearthside, or unin- 
tentional injury to others. You may 
insure your stock and your implements, 
yet the total consequence of carelessness 
is never covered. It can never be covered 
—the only renfedy for carelessness and 
its appalling cost is care. 





Co-operative Trucking 
By S. K. Stevens 


Some years. ago a well-known concern 
built a condensery about nine miles from 
my farm. When this condensery was well 
established, only a few cheese factories for 
miles around could still run and carry on 
competition with the larger company. On 
this account it was but about a year 
before all-of the milk for a radius of ten 
miles was sold to this plant. 

As my farm is but a short distance from 
the New York State line, much milk 
from that state also came to this plant. 
The hauling of this milk was quite a 
problem. However, a man who lived in 
New York state at about the end of the 
route took the job of hauling all the milk 
in his own state and such other milk as 
he could conveniently. This required a 
number.of teams and men to drive them 
and at one time as high as five or six loads 
of milk were drawn by him. 


A Whole Day’s Trip 


Much of this milk had to be hauled a dis- 
tance of about twelve miles, and the trip 
required a whole day. In summer much 
milk soured on the road. The man who 
did the hauling imported a lawless set of 
drivers who ab the horses, threw the 
cans about, and even sold the soured milk, 
refusing to bring it back to the farmer. 

Not only was this a source of annoy- 
ance, but at the same tyme the price of 
hauling steadily incre . Many growled 
at this, but few had the real spirit to draw 
their own milk. This gave the hauler 
confidence and emboldened him so that he 
virtually overran the self-respect of every 
one on the route. 

When the last boost in price of hauling 
was made, the people on my section of 
the‘route rebelled; but the rebellion seemed 
to be short-lived and the folks were about 
to settle back into the old rut. Three 
other farmers and myself who were the 
largest milk producers in that. section 
decided to try to haul our own milk. We 
were reluctant to try to draw with teams, 
and so deeided to see what terms we could 
get on purchasing a truck jointly from the 
nearest truck dealer. 


Truck Dealer Helped Us Out 


This dealer was a shrewd business man 
and saw our need clearly. He told us to 
name any reasonable terms and he would 
agree to them. We told him that we 
would pay him: all that we made over 
expenses each month at our own price for 
hauling milk. To this ga yg and the 
necessary papers were e out. The 
same day we put a suitable body upon the 
truck and on the next day started Sains 
milk. That evening the four of us met 
and elected a president, secretary and 
treasurer of the league. We pace § upon 
the price for hauling and obtained hauling 
slips from the condensery. 

Our load gradually increased until we 
were hauling the truck’s full capacity. We 
bought all our.gas and supplies from one 
dealer and at-the close of the month the 
treasurer paid the expenses and turned 
the remaining amount upon F inh for 
the truck. In the fall months we easily 
| Cleared $100 and in the summer months 
| about twice that. 

Our co-operative trucking idea can be 
successfully copied by others. 
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The World’s Easiest 
Running Ball-Bearing 
Cream Separator Is Also 
the Easiest to Pay for 


Maybe you haven’t known that you 
could get a McCormick-Deering 
BALL-BEARINGPrimroseCream 
Separator on such liberal terms. You 
can, and your local’ McCormick- 
Deering dealer backs up the sale 
with personal service that makes your 
purchase doubly worth while. 


Ask for a 
Demonstration 


The local dealer will set up the machine on 
your own farm, and show you how to use 
it. It will be turned over to you in com- 
pletely satisfactory condition. You'll like 
it better every day. 


Your Cream Checks 
Will Increase 


and you'll find the McCormick-Deer- 

ing ering ne. agrmaamte Primrose just aw Full 
as easy to pay for as it is to operate. | 

Get in touch with the local dealer. Aska onths 
him, to deliver a McCormick-Deering egy Pay! 





Primrose at once. He will give you 
12 FULL MONTHS TO PAY for it. 
If you wish to receive our latest cream 
separator folder, fill out and mail the 
coupon today. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. < ie Chicago, Ill. 








McCormick-Deering 
Ball-Bearing 


Cream Separators 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY, of America, Inc. 
606 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


Please send me your latest Cream Separator Folder. 
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UNION CARBIDE 





IRST the water-heating. The Carbide-gas water heater delivers hot water 


a few minutes after it is lighted. 


Then for cooking on washday. Time is valuable and much of it is saved by 


the convenience of a Carbide-gas stove. 


And finally for ironing. The Carbide-gas iron saves 
many steps and minutes, by making it unnecessary to 
change irons. It insures better ironing because it main- 
tains an even temperature. 


Thus Union Carbide gas makes washday’s tasks 
lighter, and when evening comes wives and daughters 
are not too tired to sit under the Carbide-gas light in 
the living-room, and sew or read. 


Union Carbide itself is a manufactured crystalline 
material, in general appearance like crushed granite. 
Dropped into water, it immediately produces Carbide 
gas. This contact with water is made in a simple, easily 
understood, automatic apparatus known as a generator. 
From the generator the Carbide gas is piped through- 
out house, porches, barns and poultry buildings, by 
means of concealed iron pipes. 


Highest insurance authorities rate Union Carbide- 
gas lighting safer than the illuminants it replaces. 


More than 409,000 plants using Carbide gas for light- 
ing and cooking have been installed in the past 25 years, 

Interesting booklets are ready for you. Send for them 
today, 





------ ‘ie 


UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 
30 East 42d Street, Dept. 94, New York, N.Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, information on UNION CAR- 


BIDE Lighting and Cooking. 


i 
| 
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Note: Every owner of a Carbide Gas Lighting and Cooking Plant 
should write us, so he will be kept advised of our lowest direct-to-con- | [7™. .NOW 
sumer prices and nearest warehouse address, and his name placed on 


our mailing list for future helpful service. 
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UNION 
CARBIDE 


Always packed in 
blue and gray drums 
Highest Gas Yield. 

Always Uniform. 

Purest Gas. 

Dependable Supply. 
Union Carbide in gener- 
ator sizes ie sold by us 
direct toconsumer at fac- 
tory prices through more 
than 150 Union Carbide 
Warehouses. There is 
one near you. 


























Baas tan POL 


Formed from Apollo-Keystone Copper 
Steel Galvanized Sheets. Full weight 
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AMERICAN SHEET AND 
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TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, 











The South St. Paul 


Scandals 


Continued from page 11 





would get one price for the éntire bunch, and 
then would pro-rate the amounts due the 
various owners under the agent’s supervision. 
This practise was quite permissible, if not 
very good business; but a chance for ir- 
regularity was always present in pro-rating 
the amounts due. 

It might be that there was a farmer back 
in the country who lived between two ship- 
ping associations and could patronize either 
one as he pleased. In this string sale at the 
market, to which that farmer contributed, 
both the manager and the commission man 
naturally would want to keep his patronage 
in this particular association. In pro-rating 
the returns to owners, from a lump sum for 
the lot, it would not be difficult to mark that 
farmer’s hogs a little higher than their real 
value, and to mark down proportionately 
the hogs of some other member whose 
patronage was assured. That was the prac- 
tise of ‘‘marking up and down,”’ where one 
owner was favored at the expense of an- 
other, for any reason which might appeal to 
the agent or commission man who sold the 


hogs. 
Marking Each Hog 


The only way the unfavored shipper can 
prevent this discrimination is by marking or 
branding his own hogs and demanding that 
they be weighed up separately; then his scale 
ticket will show what his stock weighed and 
the price actually received for it. Cattle are 
usually marked, so this practise has not been 
common with that class of stock. String 
selling is not at any time a businesslike way 
to dispose of hogs, and it is largely discon- 
tinued at South St. Paul. Now, when large 
lots of hogs are sold in a bunch, the usual 
practise is to accept stipulated bids for the 
various weights—*‘packers,”’ “lights,” ete.— 
then weigh them up and sort into these va- 
rious lots at the stipulated prices. 

These were the principal charges of dis- 
honesty and irregularity developed by the 
federal audit of commission firms’ books at 
South St. Paul—rebating to local managers, 
rendering accounts of sales lower than the 
actual price received, and ‘“‘marking up and 
down” on “‘string”’ sales of hogs. Obviously, 
these practises are possible only on the busi- 
ness of shipping associations, where large 
lots of animals are delivered by an agent who 
is not the owner. When an individual 
owner brings in his own stock for sale, he is 
practically assured of the best service the 
commission man can give him. 


Feed Charges Boosted 


When the state of Minnesota for a short 
time had control of the stockyards at South 
St. Paul, it found it advisable to reduce both 
commission and feed charges. Both have 
been restored by the federal administration. 
So far as commission charges are concerned, 
it is significant that the Central Co-operative 
Commission Association at South St. Paul 
has been charging about $4 a car less than the 
private commission firms, and yet it was able 
to return to its members last year a dividend 
of 25 per cent on the amount of commissions 
charged. Other co-operative commission 
companies in the United States, operating at 
current rates, have returned dividends up to 
50 per cent of commissions charged. There 
must be occasion for reductions of some kind 
somewhere. 

Now, what actually happened to the 16 
firms at South St. Paul that were charged 
with irregularities by the Packers and Stock- 
yards Administration and whose _ records 
were turned over to the Livestock Exchange 
for disposition? In the case of seven firms 
the irregularities were considered to be of a 
technical nature only. The Exchange im- 
posed fines on them ranging from $50 to 
$750 and allowed them to continue in busi- 
ness, and they are still in business. 

In the case of the other nine firms, in- 
volving 23 individuals, the offenses were of a 
more serious nature. All were heavily fined, 
and their status in relation to the market was 
reviewed first by the Livestock Exchange 
second by the Stockyards Company, an 
third by an arbitration committee repre- 
senting the Exchange, the Stockyards Com- 
pany and the federal supervisor. -As @ 
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composite result of this tripartite action, 
only two of these 23 individuals were per- 
mitted to resume operations as commission 
men; five were allowed to seek employment 
with other commission firms, but without any 
financial interest in any firm; four dis- 
continued business by agreement; and the 
other twelve were denied the prtvilege of 
operating in any capacity on the South St. 
Paul market. 

All of this, be it understood, was discipline 
imposed at home; it did not come from the 
Government. The Secretary of Agriculture 
afterwards did all that the law permitted 
him to do, in ordering the offending firms 
and all their members to ‘‘cease and desist’ 
from the practises found. That was the 
penalty prescribed by law for a first offense 
of this nature. In the last session of Congress 
an amendment to the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act was passed, effective July 1, 1924, 
authorizing the Secretary to suspend—for an 
indefinite period—any commission firm found 
to be guilty of uncommercial practises or 
found to be insolvent, subject to due pro- 
cess of law. 

There has been some public criticism of 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the Packers 
and Stockyards Administration, before one 
of the numerous investigating committees 
recently fulminating in the United States 
Senate, because of this very case at South 
St. Paul where the records of irregularities of 
members were turned over to the Exchange 
for disposition. While there may be plenty 
of occasions for criticism of the present en- 
forcement of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act, this case hardly can be considered as one 
of them. The Secretary had full authority 
to act as he did, under Rule 6, and it was the 
only way by which adequate penalties could 
be assured—aside from the innocuous order 
to “‘cease and desist.”’ 

On the other hand, the South St. Paul 
Livestock Exchange and Stockyards Com- 
pany are taking unto themselves a lot of 
credit ‘for the drastic punishment inflicted 
upon the offending members and for their 
evident determination to clean house in the 
operation of the yards. Certainly, such 
credit is due, if results count for anything; 
but there was a certain selfish purpose, too, 
involved. By having the records of irregu- 
larities brought home for disposition, it was 
possible to avoid the unpleasantness of pub- 
lic hearings, and even to keep the nature of 
the charges themselves from wide-spread 
public knowledge. That helped a lot! 


Ninety Dockets of Charges 


It must not be assumed, from the foregoing, 
that South St. Paul is the only market where 
such irregularities have been discovered as 
a result of federal audits of commission 
firms’ books. As a matter of fact, the 
Secretary of Agriculture has published be- 
tween 80 and 90 dockets, or statements of 
charges, against that many commission firms 
in the United States; and the audit of stocker 
and feeder dealers, traders or speculators 
has not yet been completed. But 80 odd 
dockets is not so mary, when we consider 
that there are 800 members of the 28 live- 
stock exchanges of this country. 

It must not be assumed, either, that the 
co-operative commission firms at these 
markets have been found guiltless of wrong- 
doing or irregular practises, even though they 
may not be members’of the Exchanges. The 
Farmers’. Union co-op at St. Joseph, Mo., 
now has a docket of 20 odd charges pending 
against it; the Livestock Producers’ co-op 
at Cleveland, Ohio, is in a similar situation; 
and there: may be more. . 

At South St. Paul, federal charges were 
brought against the three co-operative com- 
mission companies, but the two smaller ones 
were immediately cleared. In the case of 
the great Central co-op the charges were 
trivial enough, being mainly bookkeeping 
errors in the early months of its existence, 
but no decision -has been rendered by the 
Secretary of Agriculture on the case. At 
the present time, Central is the defendant in 
another hearing at which charges of dis- 
crimination in the sale of its feeder pigs are 
brought by a dealer on the market. i 

ing is not concluded. 

South St. Paul has had its lesson—it has 
been dragged through the muck of public 
scandal—and it is a very much cleaner 
market today than it was a year ago. The 
offenders are gone; the old, sound, reputable 

remain. It is to be hoped that the 
lesson will be a permanent one, for the good 
of cng livestock industry of the entire North- 
west. 
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Little red schoolhouse, 
- good-bye! 


Gone is the isolation of the rural home; 
going too is the little red schoolhouse. 


The motor bus has made possible the con- 
solidated school — modern, sanitary, with 
better trained and better paid teachers — 
serving families for miles around. 


Today there are more than 14,000 con- 
solidated schools, to and from which motor 
buses daily carry several hundred thousand 
pupils. In no other part of its product does 
General Motors feel greater pride than in 


the service of those GMC buses which help 
carry young America to school. 


GENERAL MOTORS | 


Burck * Capmiac - CHEVROLET * OAKLAND 
Oxpsmosite « GMC Trucks 


General Motors cars, trucks and Delco-Light products may be purchased on the GMAC 
Deferred Payment Plan. Insurance service is furnished by General Exchange Corporation. 
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This is the first picture that we have ever 
seen that gave us an idea of the immense 
size of the Leviathan. It shows one of the 
smoke-stacks being painted, and it is some 
stack © U. & U. 








This is the “winning Finn,” Paavo Nurmi, who can travel 
faster in a long-distance race than any one on earth. Nurmi 
ran 1500 meters in the record time of three minutes and 
fifty-three and three-fifths seconds. In the Olympic ga —~ 
America won with 255, Finland 166, Great Britain es 

France 2612 points © U ny U. 























A wonderful discovery. It 
is the royal annals of Sen- 
nacherib, Assyrian King, 

who lived in the seven 

century B. C. The record, 
in cuneiform writing, de- 
scribes Sennacherib’s 
campaigns in the West, 





This picture, taken on the Bosporus, gives a view of Uncle Sam’s - br 

destroyers in the surroundings that make one think of mosques. oe Buk aponies 
camels, white turbans, flowing robes, the Thief of Bagded | and the Bibl * tells us he or 
other unusual sights © K nem ©U.& U. 
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4 The Chinese are the greatest rice-eaters in the world. Much rice must be raised and it is a crop that 
requires much ~s Most. of the oe is done by women. The women shown % the boheme 
t are transplanting young rice nts, which are grown in water. They are being taken up an 

bundled to be transplanted in the paddy-fields © U. & U. 











A remarkable photogra h showing the navy 
dirigible “Shenandoah” fastened to the mast on 

the U. S. S. Patoka. This new way of 
fastening dirigibles makes it possible to herb Ge the 
air-ships at sea with the fleet—at least i in er goed 
weather 

















Our girls will soon be buying theit wiriter coats, 
and here is a very pretty one made of rou 
ported tweed in brown-and red plaid. 

sign is woven into the material © U. & U. 
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(Why drive a shabby car ? 
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A new car for $22! 


“So little trouble to apply that 
it’s a joy to use it!” writes Mrs. 
Miller* after refinishing her Ford 
with Valspar-Enamel. 


“T used less than a quart of 
black Valspar-Enamel to do the 
whole body, fenders and top. And 
it looks fine!” 


Any careful man or woman can 
apply Valspar-Enamel—it flows 
freely from the brush and spreads 
evenly. And it costs only a trifle 
when you do the job yourself. 


There are lots of other things 
and places around the house and 
barn that would look better for a 
coat of Valspar-Enamel. House- 
hold furniture, woodwork, garden 


implements, tractors—in fact, all 
* Mri. Laura T, Miller, Qswego, Illinois 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World 


wood and metal surfaces, indoors 
and out—are protected from rust, 
weather and accidents by a coat 
of waterproof Valspar- Enamel. 


Made of Valspar Varnish plus 
finely ground colors, Valspar- 
Enamels are extremely durable. 
Rain, mud, gasoline, alkalies— 
none of them dim the brilliant 
lustreof Valspar-Enamels or cause 
them to check or crack. 


In 12 beautiful standard colors 
—Red, light and deep; Blue, light, 
medium and deep; Green, medium 
and deep; Ivory; Bright Yellow; 
Vermilion; Gray and Brown. Also 
White, Black, Gold, Bronze, Alu- 
minum and Flat Black. 


Send the coupon for samples. 


The famous Valspar 
boiling water test 


Postscript 


If you do not care to re- 
Jinish the car yourself go to 
an automobile painter for 


| @ professional job. In afew 


days and at a reasonable 
price he will refinish your 
car with Valentine’s Auto- 
mobile Varnishes and re- 
turn it as bright and new 
as the day you bought it. 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 Cents 














VALENTIN E’S 


VALSPAR 


E NAME L 


each 40c sample can checked at ri 

ple each of 

supplied per person at this s 
Print full mail address plainly. 


Dealer’s Name 





I enclose dealer’s name and stamps— 20c apiece for 
is auc wanna ¢ C (Only one sam- Valspar-Enamel 0 

ear Valspar, Varnis ye and Enamel 

ial price.) 

alspar Instruction Booklet with Color Charts, 15¢ extra. Clear Valspar oO 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 












































ID you ever wonder why arbutus 

blooms in April instead of July; 

why iris blooms in June instead of 
April; why fruit trees, in the North, bloom in May? 

Maybe you have wondered about these things, but Dr. W. W. 
Garner and H. A. Allard, of the Bureau of Plant Industry, have 
actually found out why plants invariably bloom at a given time. 

It-had always been supposed that plants bloomed at certain 
times because of variations in temperature, some preferring cool 
But when Messrs. Garner and Allard 


weather and some hot: 
applied the heat theory 
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the result? 
put forth flowers. 


in exactly the same way. 
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x Making Plants Produce at Will 





So the scientists produced a ten-hour 
day artificially. 
even a bit shorter than that. 
The chrysanthemums made haste to bloom. 
minute they could make the necessary vegetative growWth, they 
Other experiments with other flowers that 
normally bloom during the period of short autumn days resulted 
When a short day was produced arti- 
ficially, the flowers promptly responded and burst into bloom. 
Poinsettias matured their brilliant red leaves in August instead of 


In fact, they made it 
What was 
Just the 


at Christmas time, and 





to fruition, they found 
it didn’t hold. Plants 
would grow in the heat, 
but generally _—_— they 
wouldn’t bloom out of 
their season. For in- 
stance, common iris, 
which normally blooms 
in May or June, was 
put in a hothouse in 
winter, and a tempera- 
ture similar to that of 
May or June reproduced. 
But the iris would not 
bloom. 


Light Intensity 


Looking for some other 
possible reason, they 
noted that light inten- 
sity differs regularly 
from season to season. 
To be sure, one year is 
never exactly like an- 
other. Some seasons are 
cloudier than others and 
so light intensity would 
then be less. But on the 
whole, year after year, 

















so on. 

It remained to be seen 
whether the plants that 
bloom when the day is 
long would respond to a 
similar artificial stimu- 
lation. The difficulty 
was that the experi- 
menters had no sunlight 
with which to prolong 
the short days. They 
resorted to electric lights. 
When cold weather 
came, two  hothouses 
were chosen and one 
was fully equipped with 
lights. The other had 
no artificial illumination. 

Artificial Daylight 
Duplicate sets of plants 
were put in these two 
hothouses. For instance, 
a clump of dormant iris 
plants was lifted from 
its outdoor bed, split in 
half, and the ec tlen 
placed in the two houses. 
In the one house the 








light intensity alters 
with marked regularity 
from season to season. It 
is least in winter and 
greatest in summer. 

To see whether vary- 


ing light intensity was the cause of plants blooming at different 
times, shades were devised of differing density, to be uséd over 
Five different weaves of cheese-cloth were employed. 


plants. 
But while the screens had some effect 
upon the vegetative growth of the 
plants, they made no difference in 
the dates of blooming. Both the con- 
trol plants and the plants under «the 
screens blossomed together. 


Length of Day 


There remained another possible 
cause for variation in blossoming 
dates—the only other way in which 
the seasons vary regularly is in the 
length of the daylight periods. In 
the same locality the amount of 
daylight is practically the same on 
any given date year after year. On 
May 1, for example, it is so many 
hours and minutes long, year after 
year, while by June 21 it is much 
longer, and by December 21 it is 
much shorter. But the variation is 
exact, year after year. 

To determine whether or not this 
variation in the length of the day- 
Eons veriod might be the cause, a 

dark hehe was built, into which 
plants on trucks could easily be 
rolled, thus enabling the _ experi- 
menters to shorten the daylight 
riod artificially. This house was li 
proof but well ventilated. 

The experimenters reasoned this 
way: The chrysanthemum blooms 
in the fall, when the days are about 
ten hours long. If they bloom because 
the day is ten hours long, then they 
ought to bloom at any time that they 
find themselves in a ten-hour day. 


Evening Primrose at left flowered in 
winter when day was lengthened 
with electric light. 

sunlight only and did not flower 


Small plant had short days of fall 

















These soybeans, with natural-day length, began 
flowering 107 days after germination 

















These soybeans began flowering 28 days after germi- 


nation. They were supplied with a ten-hour day 


This radish got a late start in summer 

and started to produce seed. The 
ft made it change its 

mind and produce leaves instead 


roused themselves and went to work. 
their flower stalks and were in bloom. 
lighted house remained wholly dormant. 


lights were turned on at 

sunset and allowed to 

burn until midnight. 

Under the ‘stimulation 

of this artificial light, 

the iris plants promptly 
In 60 days they had made 
The plants in the un- 
The warmth alone 
never stirred them. 

By these tests the experimenters 
found that plants bloom in response 
to varying amounts of daylight and 
that they divide themselves roughly 
into three classes. These are “‘long- 
day” plants, which bloom when the 
days are longest; and “short-day” 
plants, that blossom when the days 
are short; and some others that seem 
to bloom at most any time, like the 
yarrow. Those that bloom in early 
spring and those that blossom in the 
fall are of course both short-day 

lants. Mid-summer bloomers are 
ong-day plants. 


Reason for Spring Blooming 


The reason some short-day plants 
bloom in spring and others in the 
fall is because of their differences in 
habit of growth. Spring bloomers 
mostly make | their flower buds the 
previous year; like Forsythia and the 
pussy-willow. These buds are ready 
to open as soon as the length of day 
is right. Some spring bloomers make 
but little vegetative growth before 
blooming, like the violet. Other 
plants, like chrysanthemums, must 
make large new growths of stem and 
branch and bud before they can 
flower. The short spring days are 
assed before this growth is complete. 
gS the plants go on growing durin 
the summer and wait to flower until 
the short days come in autumn. 
Continued on page 44 
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“John! Have You Put Lanterns on Your List?” 


HAT reminder was timely because 

John had not used his lanterns all 

Summer and he had forgotten that 
they were about worn out. Mary remem- 
bered, however, that those old lanterns were 
hard to clean and she wanted nice, shiny 
new ones. 


Dietz Lanterns probably cost less than any other 
outdoor utensils of equal importance used on your 
farm. It doesn’t pay then to be bothered with 
battered lanterns whose bent tubes choke the need- 
ful air supply, or whose damaged frames make globes 
misfit and admit wayward air currents that distort 
and weaken the flame. 


So don’t forget “new lanterns” on your next store 
list! Try Dietz Cold Blast “D-Lite’”’ or “Blizzard” 
Lanterns. They shed more light. 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY 
NEW YORK 

Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 

Founded 1840 








are no long delays. 
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Bs y ly sanitary 
Converts erts sewage i pay 


Send tor free hoekiet Be. 308 anf low 
Sizes for homes, schools, factories and entire villages. 
KAUSTINE 


NATIONAL SERVICE is at your service any time 
and as often as needed, and it’s prompt—there 
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ROSSMTHAL CORN HUSKER CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Farm Videos 


Recitations 





WHEN YOU’RE DOWN 
AND OUT 


By Edna Mae Ellison 


When you’re down and you’re out, and 
your hopes are threadbare, 

When your lips say a curse, while your 
heart throbs a prayer, 

When you lose your strong hold and you 
slip—and you slip— 

"Neath the sting and chagrin of adversity’ s 
whip 

O ’tis pred you will know who your friends 
are, old man, 

And the knowing will hurt you, as nothing 
else can. 


When your ragged old clothes were nifty 
and new ; 

You had many friends that you counted 
true-blue. 

But now when you meet them they gaze 
at the sky 

Or stare at the ground until you get by. 

And beneath your old hide your heart is 
the same; 

You’re the very same man with the very 
same name 

That you had when good luck was coming 
your way, 

When friends were so many and times 
were so gay. 

O where is the man who will be a true 
friend 

When your luck and your pocketbook 
come to an end? 


You search for a job till you stagger and 


reel, 

And your shoes and your spirits are down 
at the heel. 

You live on cold water, a hunk of stale 
bread, 

You feel weak in the legs and gone in the 
head. 

Then you find a cheap room, all cheerless 
and bare; 

You are blind with defeat, you are numbed 
with despair. 


Too proud to beg and too honest to steal, 

But still, you are not too inhuman to feel! 

You draw yourself up in a tight little wad 

And you don’t care a rap when you’re 
under the sod. 


When you stand before Peter, he will not 
take a look 

To see if you carry a fat pocketbook. 

He’ll demand to this question a ‘‘ Yes’’ or 
a *‘No’’: 

“Were you fair to your fellow men 
down there below?’’ 





I’M GONNA 
With apologies to Peter Tumbledown 


'By G. Niles 


You bet I have some work to do 
Today’s the day I’ll do it, too—I’m gonna. 


I’m gonna get the stables cleaned 
And then I’ll see the windows screened— 
I’m gonna. 


I’m gonna set a lot of hens 
And build myself some new pig-pens— 
I’m gonna. 


I want to raise a herd of shotes 
I’ll feed them on my crops of oats—I’m 
gonna. 


I’m gonna trim the hedgerows all 
And build my horse another stall—I’m 
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I'll plant a bunch of spuds and beets 
And do away with want of eats—I’m 
gonna. 


I’m gonna spray the apple trees 
I sure will have some hives of bees—I’m 
gonna. 


I’m gonna build a new cow stable 
And do it now while I am able—I’m 
gonna. 


I'll buy my wife a nice new hat— 

What did you say ’fore I said that? 

You say the circus shows today? 

The boys can work, I’m on my way— 
to Town. 


a 


Catching Rats Wholesale 


An uncle of mine once showed me a 
method by which he rid his farm of 
rats. He said he always carried on his 
campaign against the rats during a dry 
season when the rats were forced to hunt 
for water to drink. Here is the plan: 
Tubs and large buckets filled about 
two-thirds full of oats are placed in all of 


the granaries and barns. Enough water is. 


poured over the oats to make about four 
or five inches of water in the bottom of the 
tub or bucket of oats. For three or four 
days these tubs and buckets are left in 
the barns and granaries. The rats soon 
learn there is water in the bottom of the 
vessels and dig down through the oats and 
drink it. They get in the habit of coming 
to these watering places. 

About the fourth night all of the tubs 
are emptied, filled about two-thirds full 
of water, and over the top of the water 
is seattered some oats and hay chaff. The 
rats are so in the habit of coming to the 
tubs for drinks that during the night they 
come and leap over the edges into the 
water and are drowned. 

One night my uncle caught twelve rats 
in a half-bushel bucket and 34 in a wash- 
tub. R. E. D. 


a 


Make a paste of one part of barium 
carbonate, ground fine, four parts of corn 
meal, and sweet oil. Use enough oil to 
make a paste. Let the rats help them- 
selves. A. R. 





A Sweet Clover Booster 


H. H. Stormont, a farmer in Greene 
county, O., has become a sweet clover 
booster. 

“In the spring of 1922,” said Mr. 
Stormont, “I seeded four acres of young 
wheat to sweet clove A good stand came 
on and. after harvesting the wheat I 
decided to cut the sweet clover for hay 
instead of pasturing it. I cut six big loads 
of hay which I found to be equal in 
feeding value to alfalfa. 

“As I needed pasture in 1923, I turned 
all my stock except the sheep on the four 
acres of sweet clover. This stock included 
eight cows, my four horses and a bunch of 
brood sows and pigs. I turned these in 
early and they stayed there until after 
the wheat was threshed, about August 1. 
In addition to the pasture for all this 
stock I cut one load of hay early in June. 
My experience with sweet clover leads me 
to the conclusion that it has no equal as 
a pasture crop, and that it ranks with 
alfalfa for hay.” Ford S. Prince. 


me 












1,000,000 and 1 hints 


When You Husk Corn 


Don’t forget to wear gloves or mittens. If you 
don’t your hands will look as if they had been 
in a wreck. Buy good gloves or mittens and 
use plenty of hand lotion and your hands will 


call you blessed. 
Hint No. 6,741 
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Filled on the day it is sold 
so you will get ALL its life. 


A storage battery starts its life the 
moment its cells are filled with acid solution. 
The sooner you get your battery after it is 
filled, the more life you will receive from it. 


If it is a Willard Charged Bone-Dry 
Battery you will receive all of its life, 
because this battery is filled on the day you 
buy it. 


This is one reason why Willard Charged 
Bone-Dry Automobile Batteries last so 
much longer. Willard Threaded Rubber 
Insulation is another. It must last the 
entire life of the plates, or the battery will 
be re-insulated by any Willard Service 
Station without charge. 


Threaded Rubber insulation (dry when 
put in the battery) and charged plates, 
(also dry) make it possible for us to build 
the only Charged Bone-Dry Automobile 
Battery made today. 





WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
In Canada, Willard Storage Battery Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 





Willard Farm Lighting Batteries, also, are 
now being shipped Charged Bone-Dry. 


Willar 
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Who will get your vote? 
A Federal Radio Set will help you 


decide the question intelligently by 
telling you at first hand what each 
candidate stands for. 


Get a Federal now. Get the real facts 
and thrills of the campaign. 





Boston New York Philadelphia 


Federal may now be purchased on 
easy payments. Write us for name 
of nearest 


FEDERAL TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING CORP, 


Buffalo, New York 


eorral 


Pittsburgh Chicago 


San Francisco Bridgeburg, Canada 








SE ‘‘National Service’’ Department whenever 

you want to know about anything. It costs you 
nothing extra, as it is part of your subscription to 
The Farm Journal. 











A Better Job Now! 
Why take small pay from uncertain jobs? Why be 
buffeted around from this tothat? You can change 
all that. Learn the Auto Repair Business. Have 
a job at good pay wherever you go, or a business of 


your own. If you are mechanically inclined, a few 
weeks training at Detroit can start you to real 


success. Be a Trained Man—Successful! 


Over 15 million autos need constant service. 
Amazing opportunities for men who start 
now. Come to the auto center and get first- 
hand knowledge and training on latest equip- 
ment, under expert instructors. i AT 
ONCE. Write today for full information. 


Michigan State 
Automobile School 














training 
and you can 

qualify as ex- 
pert mechanic. 

Send for special 
tuition offer with 
railroad fare paid and 














Write for my free Guide Books ‘‘How 
to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Invention 
and Industry’’ and ‘Record of In- 


vention’’ blank before disclosing 
inventions. Send model or sketch of your invention for in- 
structions. Promptness assured. No charge for above 
information. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent 
Lawyer, 874 Security Bank Building, directly across street 
from Patent Office, Washington, D.C, 


KELLY DUPLEX “mus 





made with a double set of grind- 
ers or burrs. Have a grinding sur- 
face of just double that of most 
mills of equal size, therefore, 


Do Twice as Much 


Work. 
Grind ear corn, shelled 
corn, oats, rye, wheat, 
barley, kaffir corn, cot- 
ton seed, corn in 
shucks, sheaf oats, or 
any kind of grain, coarse, me- 
dium or fine, Require 26% 
less power. Especially 







adapted for gasoline engines. 
E Write for new catalogue. 
DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO., Box 23, Springfield, Ohio 














“LITTLE GIANT” 
ONE TUBE KIT 


NOTHING ELSE TO BUY 
pag fee ae 


















































| Settling Co-op | 


Disputes 
By George F. Johnson 









Bye ea ound, organizations have 
before themselves all the time the 
task of settling disputes with members. 
The adoption of producers’ contracts has 
made trouble even more common. During 
the past two years a great many members 
have broken their contracts and the 
associations found they must either force 
these producers to abide by their con- 
tracts, or else suffer from the broken 
morale and confidence which would in- 
evitably result. 

Some of these cases were taken into the 
courts and in most cases very favorable 
decisions have been rendered. A court 
process, however, is slow at best. Co- 
operative associations need speedy de- 
cisions if the morale of the masses of co- 
operators is to be kept at its best. Often 
contract enforcement cases require from 
six months to a full year before a final 
decision is rendered. 

The co-operatives need their own ma- 
chinery for dealing with all membership 
disputes, with the exception of certain 
major ones in which the question of 
legality must be settled. Depending upon 
the courts to settle all minor difficulties is 
inefficient and expensive. To reduce 
every dispute with members to one of 
legal technicality after the legality of the 
main issue is once established is not only 
wasteful, but an ineffective and awkward 
way to handle such situations. 





Denmark’s Plan 


In this connection, we can learn a lesson 
from certain Danish co-operative organi- 
zations. They deal with membership 
disputes effectively and economically. 
Take, for example, the Danish Association 
for Export of Dairy Products. All con- 
troversies arising between the association 
and any member or members are settled by 
arbitration. 

A court of arbitration is provided for in 
the by-laws of the organization. This 
court is composed of five members; two 
are elected by the members at their annual 
meeting, one is chosen by the board of 
directors and the remaining two are 
named by the member who is a party to 
the controversy. If the member refuses to 
choose his two members within one week 
after the complaint is entered, the other 
three members decide the case. 


No Resort to Law, 


The by-laws further provide that each 
member of the court shall be a stock- 
holder in the co-operative association, but 
none may be related to either plaintiff or 
defendant either by blood or by marriage 
in any degree as near as first cousins. If 
several members are party to the same 
dispute, they together select their two 
representatives in the court of arbitration. 
A very important fact is this: The de- 
cision of the court of arbitration is final, if 
the proper procedure has been observed, 
and this decision can not be set aside, 
criticized or reviewed by any court of law. 

How well such a plan would work in 
co-operative organizations in the United 
States can not be told without testing the 
method. The plan does have certain dis- 
tinct advantages. 

First, it is entirely fair to the members. 
Assuming that the two members of the 
court elected by the members at their 
annual meeting reflect the feelings and 
wishes of the majority of members, it is 
very likely to be this opinion that will rule 
the case—not the technique and skill of 
an experienced lawyer. Second, the case 
is more likely to be decided on prigciples 



































of co-operation rather than principles of 
law. Third, it is less expensive for all 
parties concerned. Furthermore, the fact 
that the co-operators are deciding their 
own problems at home leads them to think 
more seriously of the conditions out o 
which the disputes arise. ; 

For example, if the trouble is the result of 
the association rendering poor service, a 
court of arbitration, made up of members, 
is going to give some attention to that 
fact. More weight would be given to it 
than if outside legal talent were called 
upon to settle the controversy on the 
basis of rigid principles of law. On the 
other hand, if the trouble has resulted 
from the desire of the member to break 
faith with the organization because of 
some selfish desire, the fact that the de- 
cision of the court of arbitration will 
reflect the sentiment of the majority of 
members will mean more to éhe trouble 
maker than if the decision comes from a 
court of law. 

There would be certain limitations to 
the arbitration method in the United 
States. The law is final, and a statement 
in the by-laws to the effect that the de- 
cision of the court of arbitration shall be 
final, will not likely hold. In other 
words, even though a co-operative or- 
ganization had a court of arbitration, 
there is nothing to prevent a member 
from taking his case to court if an adverse 
decision is given by the arbitrators. 


Speedy Settlement 


Whatever may be the solution, there is a 
distinct need for a more speedy and 
effective means of dealing with member- 
ship controversies in co-operative associa- 
tions. These disputes are always present 
in old as well as in new organizations. 
Even in the most successful associations, 
misunderstandings arise and suspicions 
are aroused. The Danish method of deal- 
ing with such troubles is a suggestion 
worth considering. It could doubtless 
be modified to fit conditions in the 
United States, and thereby do service to 
the co-operative movement. 

Pe VER 


Before.we started to sow Grimm alfalfa 
on our farm we had trouble with alfalfa 
freezing out; the roots would come out 
on top of the ground in early spring. We 
now sow only Grimm alfalfa and find it 
perfectly hardy. It has large strong roots 
which never freeze and it is also able to 
stand the severe drought which is experi- 
enced in Southern Indiana, every summer. 
We believe Grimm is the best variety 
for Southern Indiana, and it requires 40 
per cent less seed, owing to its superior 
stooling qualities. Grimm gives more cut- 
tings per year than any other variety. 


S. E. B. 








. Rooster: ‘‘Say! most all of my hens 
are sitting now, and I don’t like to 
have you barking, and going on so 
loud!’ Pup: ‘‘You over-grown lob- 
ster! how do you get that way? You 

can’t suppress free speech!” 
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Farmers Vote! 


Now the farmer listensin! And the man who wants the 


farmer’s vote talks straight to him —by radio. 


Radiola 
Regenoflex 
Extremely simple 
to operate; non- 
radiating; and op- 
erating entirely on 

dry batteries. 


Complete with Ra- 
diola Loudspeaker 
and 4 Radiorrons 
WD-11 (complete 
except batteries and 
antenna) . . $191 


farmer with a Radiola Regenoflex hears the candidates 
—gets to know each man and what he stands for—learns 
both sides of every issue. And his vote counts big! 


There are world peace issues, tariff issues, freight rate 
issues, all affecting the farmer’s prosperity. And 
Regenoflex will help the farmer to vote wisely. It is a 
Radiola built to get big distance, to tune out unwanted 
stations by its sharp selectivity, to bring in voice 
and music with clear, true tone. That tone quality is 
one of the greatest of the Regenoflex achievements, 
bringing the speaker right into the room with all the 
personality that voice can carry. And best of all, ic 
keeps its clear tone—its mechanism is dependably con- 
structed—it demands no technical knowledge. 


Get close to candidates and issues—with a Radiola 


Regenoflex. 


“There's a Radiola s for every purse™ 


This symbol of 
quality is your 


Ra 


233 Broadway, New York 





There 


Radio Corporation of America 
Sales 


433 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 


diol 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


are many Radiolas at many prices. Send for 
afer | klet that describes them all. 





the: free 











RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Name 


Dept. 3810 (Address office nearest you.) 
Please send me your free Radio Booklet. 








Addrte 







SS 





R. F. D. 
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Hiee* 50. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Belgium 
Imported 


Melotte 
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ing bowl. This patent bow! $ 
from one frictionless ball-bearing and me tike 
atop. The 600-lb. Melotte turns as as the 

machine of other makes, Spins for 25 
minutes anless brake is applied. No other sep- 
erator has or needs a brake 


after3O Days | 
Free Trial 


No Down — 30 Days’ Free Trial — Eas: 


— Ib Year Guarantee. We wil 
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Farmers Hardest To Convince 


“IT is not difficult to convince leading 
statesmen, bankers, business men, 
and professional men, that co-opera- 

tive marketing is right in principle and will 

succeed if capably managed. The hardest 
problem is to convince the farmer himself 

—the very man who stands to profit 

most.” 

This is the summing-up of the situation 
by U. B. Blalock, general manager of one 
of the big cotton co-ops, and to an un- 
biased observer this appears to be the fact 
in nearly all lines. 

Lack of faith in collective selling, plus a 
disposition to try to get the benefits of 
the work of the organization without be- 
longing to it, keep large numbers of 
farmers in the unorganized class. Even 
such seasoned co-ops as the Michigan 
Potato Growers have never handled as 
much as a fifth of the big Michigan crop. 
Incidentally, this weakness is well recog- 
nized in Michigan, and the Exchange is 
endeavoring to put the membership of its 
locals on a five-year contract basis, with a 
50 per cent or greater sign-up. 


Federated Does Well 


One of the bright spots in the co-operative 
field is the continued growth of the 
Federated Fruit and Vegetable Growers. 
Their membership is now more than 30 
exchanges, with about 37,500_members. 
The first seven months of 1924 showed 
sales 50 per cent larger than the same 
months of 1923. The Federated is con- 
cerned over the many shipments of small- 
size, over-ripe, and otherwise poor quality 
stuff, which can only mean damage to 
markets and loss to growers. 


Wheat a Hard Nut 


The wheat people still seem to be unable 
to get together and stick together. In 
the Northwest the Oregon and Washington 
pools have handled only about 15 per cent 
of the wheat, and this fact, together with 
the higher prices and serious shortage in 
the crop in the Northwest, has caused the 
Northwest Wheat Growers to suspend 
operations for this year. 

In the hard spring-wheat country, on 
the other hand, the pooJs are active and 
hopeful. The North Dakota Wheat 
Growers hope to control 20 to 25 million 
bushels out of the 90 million total of the 
1924 crop. A new sales agency at Duluth 
and Minneapolis, to handle the Minne- 
sota, Montana, and Dakota wheat, is 
planned. 

Another effort to establish a sales agency 
for all the state pools is being promoted, 
chiefly by the Kansas and Oklahoma 
co-ops. This would be modeled after the 
American Cotton Growers’ Exchange. 


Kansas Mortgaged-Wheat Cases 


A much-disputed point was cleared up in 
July when the supreme court of Kansas 
ruled that wheat belonging to a pool under 
a membership contract must’ be delivered 
to the pool, even though a subsequent 
mortgage was placed on the crop. The 

ractical effect of this decision is that a 
beak holding wheat liens is unable to 
force sale of the wheat at its pleasure, but 
must permit the wheat to be delivered to 
the pool, to be sold as market conditions 
justify, and must accept payment of its 
mortgage from the pool. 


Grain Marketing Company 


’ The formation of the terminal grain-selling 


agency at Chicago, as described in The 
Farm Journal last month, continues to 





hold interest. Severe criticism by grain 
growers in Kansas and Oklahoma seems a 
little premature, as the valuation and 
price of the properties consolidated, the 
salaries paid, and the extent of stock sales 
to grain growers are still unknown. 

If the Company is able to sell its stock 
and so continue to function, and can sell 
grain at higher prices or lower costs than 
the salesmen of the co-ops in the South- 
west, doubtless these organizations would 
reconsider their attitude and make use of 
the Company’s facilities. 


Livestock, Agencies 


The sales of co-op agencies at livestock 
terminals continue to increase. The Pro- 
ducers’ is now operating in 13 cities. The 
proportion of animals handled is still too 
low to affect prices, however, and the 
benefits to shippers are confined to lower 
net selling costs and correction of various 
small abuses that have grown up in the 
yards. 


Milk Producers Disagree 


An active effort to get together the four 
organizations and the various independent 
local groups in the New York milkshed 
came to nothing when the representa- 
tives of the Dairymen’s League withdrew, 
claiming that the meeting was trying to 
fix milk prices, in violation of federal and 
state laws. : 

It is hard to see what other reason there 
is for combination or co-operation than 
price control, and if this is illegal between 
organizations, as it doubtless is, the 
present line-up in the district will continue 
indefinitely. It is a pity that the two 
small groups and the independent locals 
do not consolidate, at least, if their mem- 
bers are determined they will not join the 
League. 

A sudden rise in milk prices in August, 
due to shortage, has encouraged all pro- 
ducers in the New York zone. 


Tobacco Pool Situation 


The tobacco co-ops in general are an 
exception to the rule of too small member- 
ship. The Burley, Dark “Tobacco, and 
Virginia-Carolina organizations all con- 
trol very large percentages of the tobacco 
of their districts. The results of this 
strong influence on prices have been very 
striking. 

On the other hand, all the tobacco pools 
have had difficulty in selling the increased 
production of their members, and there is 
considerable 1922 tobacco still remaining 
on hand. Efforts are being made to sell 
tobacco direct to the big English Whole- 
sale Co-Operative and to the government 
monopolies on the Continent. 

The series of articles in Henry Ford’s 
Dearborn Independent, attacking Aaron 
Sapiro and incidentally the co-ops or- 
ganized with Sapiro’s aid, have not made 
serious trouble among the tobacco pools 
as yet. The IJndependent’s unreasoning 
prejudice against the Jewishrrace is pretty 
well known and discounted throughout the 
country. 


Co-Op Education 


Farm economists and co-operative leaders 
are trying to arrange an International In- 
stitute of Co-Operation, to be held in 1925 
and thereafter. It is planned to offer a 
four-weeks’ course, at a small tuition fee, 
and to cover principles of organization 
membership, management, sales, an 
prices. 

The 1924-25 meeting of the National 
Council of Co-Operative Associations will 
be held at Washington in January. 
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Home-Grown Lime- 
stone, $3.40 a Ton 
By F. R. Cozzens 


L  ——— | | |) A FFs) | AS || +s yt 


aS G the creek, a short distance 
from my home, there was a ledge of 
limestone that nobody seemed to notice 
until Ed. Hamlin moved into the neigh- 
borhood in 1922. 

Hamlin is a level-headed farmer with a 
habit of seeing things that his neighbors 
overlook, and within a very short time he 
saw a possibility of making the rock-pile 
available for farm use. 

He got permission to remove it free of 
charge, and after harvest was over he and 
a hired man began hauling the rough 
stone to a central point, easily accessible 
to a traveled highway. The next thing 
was to get it crushed. There was no 
machine in the vicinity, but after a little 
figuring he tried an advertisement in the 
county newspaper, which read thus: 

There are 100 tons of limestone 
on the Hamlin farm, waiting to be 
crushed by some reliable man with 
a reliable outfit. 

Easy to move to—easy to handle, 
and if you want the job, write Ed. 
Hamlin, giving price and full par- 
ticulars in first letter. 

“During the first few days, I received 
several offers for grinding the stone, 
ranging from $2.40 to $3.20 a ton,”’ Hamlin 
informed me recently. “And it was not an 
easy job to pick the lowest bidder, since 
it was necessary to consider the speed and 
power of the outfit, and the services of an 
extra man. 

“T finally secured a contractor with a 
pulverizer rated at two tons an hour, 
operated by tractor, at a price of $3; and 
I agreed to furnish the oil. The venture 
was successful, and after the job was com- 
pleted I found the lime had cost me about 
$3.40 a ton, including labor and expenses. 
This was 60 cents less than the current 
price, and I saved the freight charges and 
a haul of eight miles from the railroad. 

“There was very little time lost from 
farm work, as the rough rock was hauled 
mostly on spare days after the crops were 
laid by. I stored away enough lime for 
my own requirements, and the balance 
was sold for cash in the neighborhood; the 
money thus procured went a long way 
toward lessening my expense.” 











Korean Lespedeza 


This is the subject of a new circular, free 
on request from the Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, b. C. Many of 
Our Folks in the South have tried Jap- 
anese lespedeza and found it good, and 
some will want to try the Korean variety, 
which gives promise of thriving farther 
norththanthe Japanese. Write for circular. 





Donald was reprimanded for talking 

back to his mother. Donald’s sister, 

wishing to be assured of her immunity 

from such conduct, queried soberly, 

**I don’t talk backwards to mama, do 
I, papa?” 
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The Resolution that protects you 
when you go to buy a saw 


GAIN the Disston Saw Works was 
overwhelmed with orders for “The 
Saw Most Carpenters Use.” 


The directors—sons and grandsons 
of Henry Disston—were in session. 
What could they do to satisfy hardware 
merchants whose customers were de- 
manding Disston Saws? 


Every man present had served in the 
shops. Each knew that saw steel, and 
saws, could be made faster and cheaper. 


Yet such steel would not have been 
Disston Steel, nor such saws Disston 
Saws. 


So the heads of the industry re- 
affirmed the Disston policy, and spread 
it on the minutes of the board. 


“No changes shall be made.... in 
steel .... mor standards” except for 
betterment. 


That was years ago, but the order 
stands today, to safeguard the users of 
Disston Saws. 


Disston craftsmen know only one 
standard of workmanship. They never 
will know any other. 


Henry Disston, father of modern saw- 
making, won fame with the saws that 
he made with his own hands. Then, 
with years of training, he taught others 
to make saws just as he madé them. 


These men taught their sons, and 
they their grandsons. For those who 
make Disston Saws look upon their 


skill as a legacy, to be handed down 
through the years. 


In the Disston Shops today are 304 
men who have been making Disston 
Saws 30 years or longer; 80 with 40-year 
records; 36 with 50 to 62 years of service. 


You, as a saw user, want a hand saw 
that will give you life-long service. A 
saw that runs easy, cuts straight to the 
line, cuts fast without binding. A saw 
balanced so nicely that you feel it was 
made for you alone! 


To get this saw, be sure you see the 
Disston name on it. 


Disston put balance into the hand 
saw; gave it the taper that makes your 
work easy; created the Disston steel that, 
fortified with Disston tempering, holds 
the keenest cutting edge. 


Disston Circular Saws, Band Saws, 
Hack Saws, Circular Metal-Cutting 
Saws, etc.—hundreds of kinds, for 
thousands of uses—all are made with 
the same care and skill as “The Saw 
Most Carpenters Use.” 


Ask Disston: — Tell us what kind of 
work you are doing and we will tell 
you what saws to use to do your work 
easier and better. Whatever you have 
to saw Disston has the saws for you. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 





A few Disston favorites on the farm: 





Disston No. 40 Wood 
Saw. Cuts fast and easy 
without binding. Jus 











t 
thesaw for the wood-pile 








Po ED 
Disston Saws 
of Disston steel; heat 
tre: the way 
tocut and stay sharp 








Hardware dealers the world around sell Disston Saws, Tools, and Files 


DISSTON 
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Write for your FREE copy 


We want you to have a copy of Ward’s new 
Radio Catalogue. 

You will find it a storehouse of information 
— a dependable guide to the newest and most 
important radio developments. 

It shows all improved parts and diagrams 
of the best hook-ups for the man or boy to 
build his own set, as well as the very best 
ready-built sets at surprisingly low prices. 

Montgomery Ward & Co. are Headquarters 
for everything in Radio. And this Catalogue 


Mont 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


gome4ry 


shows complete—everything in Radio equip- 
ment. Remember we sell only standard goods 
— direct to you by mail, and without the 


usual Radio profits. 


For 52 years, “Satisfaction guaranteed or 
your money back,” has stood behind every 
Ward sale. At Ward’s, quality is never sacri- 
ficed to make a low price. 

Write for your copy of this 68-page Radio 
Catalogue. See for yourself the low prices. 
You may as well profit by the savings it offers. 

Address our house nearest you: Dept.15-R 


Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. 


Ft. Worth 








22 IMPROVED FARMS—*."-274., 2" 


brance—Owned by one man. Will sell or exchange any 


or all of them for other property. What have you to offer? 
HOWE & JACOX WELLSVILLE, N. Y. 





Eflied with opener. (Pure Paradichlorbenzene 
led by U. 8. Gov. & State Exp. 1 
Full instructions, results guaranteed or 
ig ag Treat 10 frees $1. 
50 trees $3. Postpaid or C Dept; S. 
The Parafix Co., 7 East Gand Mie. ° 





TREES & PLANTS revsents cures. 


pare ae etc. Ba r- —_ direct to you at 


uced price Lerge assort 


WESTMINSTER NURSERY, Desk 20, Westminster, Md. 





Matoney’s TREES 


Fruit and Ornamental trees, vines, shrubs, etc., for fall planting, 
~ small or large lots at growers’ prices. Grown and guaranteed 
HB ped th ——_ Nursery in New York. Write for big free catalog. 


joney Bros, Nursery Co. Inc,, 68 Main 8t., , Dansville, N.Y 


NATIONAL SERVICE spares no time, labor or 


expense answering your questions. 


sama by authorities. 


All are 





This Wonderful 


Radio Book 











PEACH&APPLE 
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AUTO ond ELECTRICAL 


BUSINESS 
EARN BIG MONEY 


WE TRAIN YOU 
tomake Big Money in 
the automobile and 
business. 


electrical 
Learn in a few weeks by a actual work with 


tools an ee = d = earn 

start t own 
os sper us b a cs Write for ed —- 
tr t low tuition rate. 
Free R. R. fare, and room and board offer. 
RAHE AUTO & ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


916 Forbes St. Samim 


4 BETTER JOB-BETTER F 











HEAR MUSIC AND TALKING 
1000 MILES AWAY 


New Radio Set Has No Outside Wires 


or Storage Batteries 


The new Trans-continental Radiophone which is 
the most simple, and the clearest toned radio set 

ou have ever listened to, is the invention of Mr. 
This radio outfit is en- 
tirely different from all others. 
need: No troublesome storage batteries. It 
comes complete, in a beautiful mahogany finish 
cabinet (console type) and a loud speaker built 
right in so the entire family can listen to it just 


. M. Coats, of Chicago. 


like a phonograph. 
range of 


No outside wires 


It is guaranteed to have a 
1,000 miles. Listen to the musical con- 


certs, singing, lectures, and speeches. .Get the 
market reports, latest news and returns of the big 


games by radio. 


Mr. Coats wants to place one of 


his amazing new radio outfits in each locality and 
is now making a special reduction of 40 per cent in 


sae So Se Some cmaes paseed | 


rite MR. D. M. COA 


. PRES. THE TRA’ 
AL RADIOPHONE CO., 339 West 
special low 
locality. 


ob Moly a 


price offer 
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There are other interesting things that 
these experimenters found out, but lack of 
space prevents mention of them here. Yet 
this should be said When the daylight 
period is not right for bloom, plants can not 
blossom at all. If they are tender, and are 
left in the cold, they will perish without 
ever blooming. But if they are transferred to 
a hothouse when winter approaches, they will 
continue to grow until light conditions be- 
come right for them to bloom. Then they 
will flower. Meantime they will grow to 
enormous size. Thus a cosmos, which was 
kept from flowering in the autumn, grew un- 
interruptedly until the following autumn 
before it blossomed. ‘Then it bloomed. It 
had reached the unbelievable height of 15 
feet. And a radish, which was prevented 
from flowering in June, continued to grow 
until the succeeding June before flowering. 
Its root was then as big as a croquet ball 
and its rosette leaves were 18 inches long. 

Apparently, then, it is possible to do al- 
most anything with a plant, if you know the 
laws of plant development. 

Applying the Theory 

This growing of plants out of season will, in 
time, be profitable. Take chrysanthemums, 
for instance. They are easy to grow. With 
a little care and ample feeding they blossom 
freely. They multiply rapidly. Why not 
build up a trade in early chrysanthemums? 
Why not utilize the cold-frame after the 
spring seedlings have been lifted? Fill it 
with chrysanthemums in boxes or pots, put 
a light-tight cover over the frame for a part 
of the day, so your plants get only ten hours 
oflight. You'll have blooms by mid-summer. 
If your frame is too low, build a frame espe- 
cially for your chrysanthemums. 

If you want to work it the other way, 
force some long-day plants in winter. It 
won't be so easy, because the average home 
lacks the equipment. But it might be more 
profitable. You can try it out, and if it 
seems worth while, you can devise and make 
the needed equipment. I have had rhodo- 
dendrons in bloom in mid-winter. How? I 
gatheted a bunch of branches containing 
flower buds, and put. them in water in a 
warm, sunny room. After sunset the vase 
containing them was shifted close to a lamp. 

Truckers might experiment in the same 
way. They are bothered by the fact that 
lettuce, spinach, and like plants so quickly 
go to seed in hot weather. It has always been 
supposed that this was due to the heat. Now 
we know that heat has nothing to do with it. 
It is because the days are long. If you can 
artificially shorten the days for your lettuce, 
spinach, etc., they won’t bloom and go to 
seed. If you can shut the light off, so that 
your lettuce is illuminated for only ten hours 
or so a day, it will continue to grow in size. 

There are great possibilities along these 
lines. Nobody has done these things yet. 
But somebody will, and he will make a for- 
tune at it, too. A few years ago we would 
have ridiculed the idea of raising radishes and 
lettuce in hothouses. Now there are thou- 
sands of acres under glass to produce these 
delightful dainties out of season. In the 
same way some one will be sure to utilize 
these newly-learned facts about plant 
growth and build up a profitable business on 
that knowledge. It will take some experi- 
menting, some thought, some effort. But it 
will be done and done successfully. And in 
this the early bird will get the worm. 





“Wonder what’s keeping her? She 
said that she would be here at six 
o’clock and now it is eight” 



































Nebraska Insures 
Bank Deposits 


Continued from page 24 
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In the eleven years that this law has oper- 
ated, 65 state banks have failed. Two of these 
were within a few years after the law went 
into effect. The remainder have occurred 
within the last four and a half years. The 
actual number of failed banks is reduced to 
56 by the fact that in nine cases other banks 
in the same towns took over the banks that 
failed and assumed all liabilities. In the 56 
failing banks there were deposits totaling 
$14,000,000. There are in the hands of the 
receivers in charge of them good assets of 
approximately $3,000,000. This left an 
apparent loss to be borne by the solvent 
state banks of $11,000,000 less good assets 
collected of $6,000,000—or $5,000,000. 

There have been drawn, since the begin- 
ning, as drafts against the fund, approxi- 
mately $8,000,000. There yet remains un- 
paid to depositors, waiting complete proof of 
claims, probably a million more. The fund 
would have been completely exhausted in 
1922 if the expedient had not been adopted 
of combining 928 of the 986 state banks 
into the agricultural loan association, which 
loaned to the receivers from time to time, on 
the security of assets in their hands, sufficient 
sums to pay depositors. This association 
not only relieved the banks of the possibility 
of any more assessments that year, but it 
also increased the salvage value of the 
assets by taking up the loans made by corre- 
spondent banks and thus releasing good 
collateral in the hands of those banks. This 
is now out of business, having been super- 
seded by the state guaranty fund commis- 
sion, a creature of state law. 

Taking Care of Weak Banks 
Hon. Dan V. Stephens, a former Congress- 
man, and president of the Fremont State 
Bank, says the banks in Nebraska“are 90 
per cent in favor of the law. Mr. Stephens 
has made a study of the situation in the 
guaranty and the non-guaranty states. Mis- 
souri, without a guaranty law, had 14 failures 
in 1921 against eleven failures in the guaranty 
state of Kansas. Iowa, without a guaranty 
law, had 16 failures against the guaranty 
state of South Dakota with three. Illinois, 
with six failures, is contrasted with Nebraska, 
which had 22; Georgia, a no-one 
state, with 44 failures as compared wit 
Oklahoma, a guaranty state, with 22 failures. 
The six failures in Illinois involved total 
liabilities of nearly $6,000,000, while the 22 
in Nebraska had liabilities of but little over 
$3,000,000. Therefore, Mr. Stephens points 
out if, as is claimed by opponents of the 
system, it leads to reckless banking, then the 
bankers of Illinois are 65-per cent more reck- 
less than those of Nebraska. The fact is 
that the adoption of the guaranty system is 
invariably followed by a more rigid inspec- 
tion and the raising of the banking standard. 


Guaranty System Has Come To Stay 


So far as Nebraska is concerned, the guaranty 
system has come to stay. All future legisla- 
tion will be along the lines of strengthening it. 
The greatest forward step along these lines 
was taken at the last session of the legisla- 
ture, in the adoption of a. law creating a 
guaranty fund commission, made up of 
bankers appointed by the governor from the 
various districts of the state into which the 
Nebraska Bankers’ Association has divided 
it. This commission is empowered to step 
into any bank that the examiners report to 
be in a failing condition and take complete 
charge. If in its judgment the bank can be 
saved it can draw upon a fund with which to 
keep it in operation. This makes it possible 
to conserve the assets for the reason that a 
going bank is better able to collect its dues 
or secure its paper than a failed bank. 

f it is necessary to close the bank, the 
commission acts as receiver. The law gave 
it power to take over all existing receiver- 
ships. This has had the result of greatly 
reducing the expenses of receiverships, add- 
ing to the percentage of assets collected and 
in other ways conserving the fund. By the 
use of the power of issuing receiver’s certi- 
ficates—there are now about $1,300,000 
outstanding—it obtains money to finance 
such operations as releasing collateral from 
banks that are creditors of failed institutions. 
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[YAGnavox Radio 


The Long-Awaited Broadcast Receiver 


combining supreme efficiency, convenience and 
beauty, produced at a low cost which brings it 
within reach of all. 


Chen BROADCAST RECEIVERS 
here shown possess three decisive 
advantages: unequalled simplicity of 
control; reproduction of exceptional clear- 
ness; and handsomely carved period 
cabinets. . 


Their unequalled simplicity of control is 
provided by the Magnavox Unit Tuner 
which does away with all complicated 
dialing, and places the novice on the same 
footing as the radio expert. In point of 
selectivity and distance, these receivers 
also satisfy the most discriminating. 


As illustrated, the panel carries only three 
knobs—the On and Off Switch, the Se- 
lector [Magnavox Unit Tuner] and the 
Volume Control. This last dial permits 
any desired volume instantly and without 
altering the superb character of repro 
duction in any way. 


Write for free booklet and name 
of nearest «Magnavox Dealer 


The Magnavox Co., Oakland, Calif. 


New York: 350 West 31st Street 
San Francisco; 274 Brannan Street 
Canadian Distributors : 
Perkins Electric Limited, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 


TRF-S 














































































TRF-50 
is a 5-tube tuned radio 
frequency receiver with 
built-in Magnavox Re 
producer unit which 
consumes no battery, 
Cabinet measures: 
height, 1434 in.; length, 
20% in.; depth, 1834 in. 


Without tubes or bat- 
teries . $150.00 


TRFE-5 
is identical with theaBove 
but encased in smaller 
cabinet without built-in 
Reproducer. Cabinet 
measures: height, 9 5% in.; 
length, 2044 in.: depth, 

14% in. 

Without tubes, batteries 

or reproducer 
$125.00 


M-4 Reproducer 


as illustrated, insures 
perfect reproduction 
$25.00 
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Do you live ona 
Save the Surface Farm? 


GOOD place to live on—a Save the Surface farm. 

What’s it like? Why, it’s the farm where things 
are well kept up with Paint and Varnish— where 
house, barn, dairy, garage, fences, machinery all look 
as if you were proud of them. 


Doesn't that sort of farm suggest comfort and “homi- 
ness”, thrift and prosperity? Isn’t living on a Save 
the Surface farm worth while? Don’t you get more 
out of it? 


Just as good implements, good soil, good weather 
help you to do good work, so pride in your place is 
an incentive to good work, a proof of work well done. 


Two things are combined in Save the Surface—pre- 
servation and beauty. They go together. When you 
paint to preserve, you beautify; when you paint to 
beautify, you preserve. Save the surface and you 
save ALL. 


Talk this over with your paint man. Painting and 
varnishing will cost you less,probably, than you think. 
SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN 
507 The Bourse Philadelphia, Pa. 


A co-operative movement by Paint, Varnish and Allied 
Interests whose products and services conserve, pro- 
tect and beautify practically every kind of property. 
610 © Save the Surface Campaign, 1924 
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Theo. G. Schumm, 
Wilishire, Ohio, says: 
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The Virginia Gate 
By R. U. Blasingame 











RIVE up in the car, pull a rope, the 

gate swings open, drive through, pull 
another rope and the gate closes. ' Phis 
type of farm gate was used in the South 
years ago and is now finding its way to 
many other sections of the country. 

So long as there are fences and live- 
stock, there must be gates. It is a lot of 
trouble to stop, get out and open the gate, 
get in and drive through, get out again 
and close the gate. It is bad enough in 
good weather at best, but in bad weather 
it means exposure, wet feet, mud, etc. 

















Drive up, pull a rope and the gate 
does the rest ‘ 














A very neat and attractive gate and 
it’s easily opened 


Then there is the gate latch; if of metal 
it will rust, or when made of wood swells 
in wet weather and can not be opened by 
children going and coming from school or 
running errands. The women often want 
to go out for social calls and are not 
dressed to get out and ‘“‘wrestle’’ with the 
old gate, or reach around a post in search 
of a hook or piece of chain, or untwist a 
piece of baling wire to get out. 

Judging by some of the farm gates I 
see, I think the farm gate is considered a 
nuisance rather than a desirable thing. 
Often farm operations are completely 
changed just to dispense with the gate. 
Long lanes are sometimes built at big 
cost to get rid of a gate. This expense 
might be saved in many cases by the use 
of the self-opening gate. 

These gates can be made “hog tight” 
and “horse high” just as easy as any 
other part of the enclosure or fence. If 
made right they will not sag. In fact, 
they are on the market, guaranteed by 
the manufacturers to give service, ro- 
vided the schoolboys do not spend their 
vacations swinging on the gates. This, 
however, is not a problem of strength of 
material or principles of mechanics in 
designing and making gates. It is a social 
problem; one of child training. All-in-all, 
the farm gate is not a problem at all. It 
is a matter of fitting the right thing to 
the right place. 






































1 ‘‘Joint’’ Property and | 
| the Inheritance Tax 
By M. L. Hayward 
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OHN SMITH had ‘‘departed this life,” 

first having duly made and executed 
his last will and testament leaving all his 
estate to his two sons, James and Henry, 
share and share alike. 

“Well, we’re worth $20,000 each,’ 
James suggested, after the will had been 
duly probated. 

“Yes, and “how the question is, what 
are we going to do with the money?” 
Henry agreed. 

“There’s just the two of us,” James 
proposed, “‘so suppose we invest the whole 
thing in fron, Preferred, and take out one 
certificate payable to us or to the sur- 
vivor. Then whichever one dies first, the 
other fellow will have the whole thing.” 


Joint Purchase of Stock 


‘Suits me, all right,” Henry agreed. So 
the stock was bought, the certificate is- 
sued, James died, Henry sold the stock, 
and then the state tax collector appeared 
on the scene. 

“The state law imposes a tax on all 
property passing as an intestate succes- 
sion, so you'll have to come across with 
the necessary tax,” the collector said. 

“Doesn’t apply to me at all,” Henry 
argued. ‘‘This property passed to me by 
the terms of the joint certificate, and not 
by way of intestate succession. If I'd 
been the only heir that James left, and 
the property had come to me in that way, 
I might have to pay the tax, but not in 
this case.” And in a case on this point, 
the Massachusetts Supreme Court de- 
cided against the state, and ruled that the 
tax could not be collected. 


Henry Was Right 


“The descent and distribution of es- 
tates is regulated by statutes enacted from 
time to time and amended whenever 
deemed expedient. We think that the 
‘laws \regulating intestate succession mean 
the statute laws relating to the descent 
and distribution of intestate estates, and 
do not include the succession of property 
which passes under rules of the common 
law. Joint tenancy ‘arises under the 
common law, and the doctrine of survivor- 
ship thereunder grows out of the applica- 
tion of common-law prineiples wholly in- 
dependent of statute. Joint tenants hold 
under the conveyance or instrument by 
which the tenancy is created.” That is 
what the court said. 
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How &——— 
Small Dog: ‘‘You don’t mean to tell 
me you were imported from Eng- 
land!” Laddie: ‘‘Sure! Cantcha’ 
tell by the way I drop mv H’s 
when I bark?” 
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will not 

eye buckle— 
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It’s a PLUMB 


Life Axe into frozen wood. Zing!! 
But the tough edge never whimpers. 


You pound wedges with it. Smash!! 
But the hard head does not batter. The 
spring-tempered eye does not stretch. 


A Ptumb Axe stands up to rough work 
on the farm and in the lumber camp. For 
it is solid steel—Plumb Steel—all the way 
through. Head, eye and bit are forged in 


‘one piece—no soft steel to grind into, no 


weld to work loose, as in ordinary axes. 


And the Plumb Patent Take-up Wedge 
keeps the black head tight on the red handle. 


Ask your dealer for a Plumb.’ Single bit, 
$2.40; double bit, $3.00 (except in Far West 
and Canada). “They’re worth more.” 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., Philadelphia 











Files Sledges Axes 


Hammers Hatchets A 


Plumb Take-up Wedges 


keep every 
handle tight 


Instantly, with 
a turn of the 
Plumb Take-up 
Wedges, you 
retighten the 
handle of a 
Plumb Axe. The 
wedges expand 
the wood against 
all sides of the 
eye, all the way 
in. Noother 
axes have this 
advantage. 
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Milking Four Times a Day 


| | custom ordinary farm conditions it is 
customary to milk dairy cows twice a 
day, but when cows are being tested for advanced registry 
they “are, in many cases, milked three or four times a day. How 
much the more frequent milking will increase milk and butterfat 
production is a subject that so far has had little attention. 

In comparing three- and four-times-a-day milking with twice-a- 
day milking, there are several things to keep in mind. For ex- 
ample, if milking four times a day does actually increase the flow 
of milk, that increased milk flow naturally calls for more feed, 
and at once we have two factors, more frequent milking and more 
feed, each of which contributes toward an increase in cost of 
production. Even if the cow is not given an increase of feed she 
will draw upon her body weight to produce the greater milk flow 
when her production increases. Because of the difficulties just 
stated it is no easy matter to 


By J. C. McDowell 


the value of each factor of advanced-registry 
conditions in increasing production. Some 
of these factors have been studied, and the results are given 


below. 
Good Milkers and Poor Milkers 


“Frequent milking increases the production of milk and butterfat.. 
With low-producing cows, however, the increase is not sufficient 
to pay for the increased amount of labor required. With high- 
producing cows, the increased labor is justified. When milking 
twice a day was compared with milking three times a day, the 
increased production due to three-times-a-day milking was 11.9 
per cent for milk and 12.1 per cent for butterfat. When milking 
three times and four times a day were compared, the difference in 
favor of four-times-a-day milking was, milk 6.6 per cent, butter- 
fat 5.8 per cent.” 





determine the exact effect of milk- 
ing three and four times a day as 
compared with twice-a-day milking. 


What the Records Show 


Dr. C. H. Eckles, of the Minnesota 
College of Agriculture, recently 
compiled the yearly records of 41 
cows that were kept one year under 
advanced-registry conditions and 
one year under cow-testing associa- 
tion conditions. He found that 
under official test conditions the 41 
cows produced 70.7 per cent more 
milk and 64.9 per cent more butter- 
fat than under cow-testing associa- 
tion conditions. Under cow-testing 
association conditions the average 
production of milk was 8,395 pounds 








From a practical standpoint it is 
well to remember especially one 
sentence in the quotation given 
above: “With high-producing cows. 
the increased labor is justified.’ 
The same thought is expressed in 
the latest edition of ‘Feeds and 
Feeding,’”’ by Henry and Morrison. 
They say: “Milking three or four 
times a day may cause a slightly 
larger flow of milk, but it is not 
profitable except with very heavy 
milkers and cows on official test.”’ 

In an investigation conducted in 
Norway, cows that produced from 
20 to 30 pounds of milk a day under 
twice-a-day milking showed a gain 
of about 10 per cent in production 
of both milk and butterfat when 








and the average production of 
butterfat was 342 pounds. Under 
official testing the average produc- 
tion of milk was 14,331 pounds and 
the average production of butterfat 
was 564 pounds. 

When the 41 records were divided 
into two groups—those showing an official test above 600 pounds 
Of fat and those showing an official test of less than 600 pounds 
of fat—it was found that the better feed and care made a much 
greater variation in the production of those having the higher 
records. Under official test the 17 cows in the first group ad- 
vanced from 363 pounds of butterfat a year to 673 pounds, while 
the 24 cows in the second group advanced from 328 pounds of 
butterfat a year to 487 pounds. The first group gained 85 per 


eent and the second group gained 49 per cent when placed on™ 


official test. 

From his study of the records Eckles draws the conclusion that 
advanced-registry testing may be expected to increase production 
of milk and butterfat from 60 to 70 per cent above that obtained 
under cow-testing association conditions. It must be remembered, 
however, that this increased production was due not only to more 
frequent milking but also to better feed and care. 


The Government Trials 


T. E. Woodward, in trials at the government farm near Belts- 
ville, Md., tried to determine the influence of the various factors 
in increasing the milk flow under advanced-registry conditions. He 
compared the records of a number of cows under official test with 
the records of the same cows under ordinary herd conditions. His 
figures did not differ greatly from those obtained by Eckles. He 
found that under advanced-registry conditions the cows averagetl 
about 60 per cent more milk and butterfat than when they received 
ordinary care. ) 

In writing about his work Mr. Woodward said: ‘Having de- 
termined the fact that cows produced 60 per cent more under 
advanced-registry conditions, the next problem was to determine 


In 365 days Melba 15th of oe on two milkings 

a day, gave 21,635 pounds of milk, containing 954 

pounds of butterfat. This was at the age of four years. 

Later, on three milkings a day, she gave 32,522 pounds 

of milk containing 1,614 pounds of butterfat. She is a 
Milking Shorthorn, lives in Australia 


they were milked three times a day. 

L. S. Riford, of New York State, 
says that he tried milking 50 cows: 
twice and three times a day. He 
says that the cows that produced 
50 pounds ofemilk a day on twice-a- 
day milking gained about 25 per 
cent in. production when they were milked three times a day. 
The lower producers did not do so well. Some cows produce so 
much milk that they would be in misery before the time of the 
next milking, if the milkings were twelve hours apart. Un- 
doubtedly the discomfort would cause a rapid decline in the 
milk flow and a consequent decrease in the income from dairy 
products. Humanity and selfishness both dictate that such cows: 
should be milked three or even four times a day. 

From what has already been said it-seems fair to conclude that. 
it would not pay to milk ordinary dairy cows oftener than twice 
a day, but that high producers will give enough more milk and 
butterfat to pay for the additional labor of milking three or four, 
times a day. Just where to draw the line between these two 
classes of cows has not yet been determined. It is well to remem- 
ber, too, that the increased production of milk and butterfat is: 
not all the breeder gets out of the increased production. If milking 
more frequently than twice a day will increase production of milk 
and butterfat, that higher record is first-class advertising for the 
herd and helps wonderfully in selling surplus animals. This applies 
to all dairy herds but especially to herds of purebred dairy cattle. 


Twice a Day the Rule 


At present few cows, except those on official test, are milked 
oftener than twice a day. To the average dairyman this has not 
yet become an important problem. Better breeding and better 
feeding will eventually make this problem much more important 
than it is today. When that day comes, the wise dairyman will 
gladly furnish the additional labor needed to milk his high-pro- 
ducing dairy cows three or even four times a day, because the 
greater production will pay him for his time. 
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STAR SEDAN 


*785 






TOURING... . $540 
ROADSTER .. . $540 
COUPE ..... $750 
CHASSIS ..... $445 







f. o. b. Lansing, Mich. 





GR. 


LOW COST TRANSPORTATION 


HE steady increase in the most adaptable to sudden 
use of closed cars is due to weather changes. 
recognition of their superior 
ability to provide comfortable The Star Sedan seats five 
transportation twelve months average people comfortably, is 
in the year. fully equipped, finely uphol- 
stered and its engineering 
quality is unsurpassed in the 














The sedan is cooler than an 
open car in summer and 


warmer in winter. In less than low-priced field. See it at the 
4 minute it can be converted nearest Star dealer’s and learn 
from a closed to an open why it offers the most for 
car or vice versa, making it the money. 


DURANT MOTORS .-INC.- 
57th Street and Broadway, New York 


Dealers and Service Stations throughout the United States and Canada 


FOUR GREAT PLANTS AT ELIZABETH, N. J. - LANSING, MICH. - OAKLAND, CAL. - TORONTO, ONT. 


_STAR MOTOR CARS 
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Ancien to Protea 


The above illustration offers three yee why in- 
ferior paints soon powder, crack and peel: 
1—Paints must penetrate between the fibres without filtering 
out the pigment. 2—Paint must have sufficient “vehicle” to 
spread well over such absorbtive surfaces. 3—Paint, when dry, 
jp must be rage emt elastic to contract and expand with the 
fibres ee: alternate extremes of heat and cold, without crack- 
ing. LU yong po GLOSS PAINT meets these conditions 
he use of exceptional materials developed through 
75 years’ experience. A little higher in cost per gallon, per- 
Bs but cheaper per foot of surface covered and per year of 
service. Write Dept. 410, for Color Card. 


Paint and Varnish Makers Since 1849 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORE PITTSBURGH CHICAGO mT OAKLAND 
Y ATLANTA ASHEVILLE DENVER LOS ANGELES 
norco FEZ MEMPHIS HOUSTON JACHBONVILLE. SAVANNAH 





Protects-Beautifies- Covers ius i Economical 
Renew Your Subscription Today! | Sori nes Or son {iad pa ahd 


Send a dollar now for four years more. 























0 Lc and Chester White boars, Bred gilts, Pigs $8 
e Se Ve each. Nokin. Pedigreed, Prolific, Large kind. Booklet 
free. Prices reasonable. FRED RUEBUSH, Sciota, Illinois 


} DOWN — 
ONE YEAR 









On trial. Easy . 
Skims warm or cold milk. Differ- 
ent from picture which shows large 
size easy running New L. S. Model. 
Western shipments from Western points 
MONTHLY PAYMENT PLAN 
Write today for free catalog 
AMERICAN en £9. 
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Three Dairy Barn 


. Labor-Savers 
By Dr. George a. Conn 








OST dairymen welcome labor-savers. 

One of the big labor-savers is the 
individual watering cup for each cow. 
Besides doing away with the chore of 
watering, these cups are sanitary and 
enable the cows to get water any time 
they want it. This fact, no doubt, tends 
to increase milk production. The time it 
takes to water a large stable of cows in 
the course of a year would pay for the 
installation of this watering system. Those 
who have tried the watering systems are 
loud in their praises. 

The litter carrier, which is nothing more 
or less than a large steel box that is sup- 
putt on a carriage that runs on an over- 

ead track, is another very handy device. 
This makes an easy job of cleaning the 
stable, and with the carrier the litter can 
be carried some little distance from the 
barn, to the manure pit. 

A feed carrier can be operated on the 
same track, or one of the same- kind, as 
that of the litter carrier. This is an ex- 
ceedingly handy item of equipment and 
few dairymen with large herds can afford 
to be without it. 


Sheep Clean Up Weeds 


“T used to spend a lot of time and effort 
with a scythe and mowing-machine each 
season trimming up the fence corners,” 





says M. K. Young, Lancaster county, 


Nebr., “but I got a start in sheep and they 
do all this work now and better than I 
can do it by machinery.” 

Besides cleaning up the weeds, Mr. 
Young finds that the sheep even get rid 
of willow sprouts. The waste around 
straw stacks after threshing helps to make 
good mutton, too. 

Mr. Young purchased his first sheep 
eight years ago, the purchase being a 
half-interest in a ram, and 14 ewes. It 
was a total investment of $140. Each 
year since that time a neat sum has been 
realized from the sale of sheep and wool. 

The farmers in his vicinity all have small 
flocks of sheep and join together at shear- 
ing time to do the shearing. A cleaner 


tp is done than if they relied on hired 
a. 8.5 





Gate Latch for Hog Pasture 
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Take two pieces of board %% x 2 
inches and cut them as shown in 
the lower part of the sketch. Geta 
couple of pieces slightly smaller 
than the gate bars, and mortise 
holes in the gate-post for them to 
fit into. Then nail cleats on the 
gate to hold them in place, and 
splice the two lever pieces together 
with a bolt, as shown in the diagram. 
Then fasten the lever to the bars 
and the gate with bolts. The result 
will be a gate that is proof against 
hogs or any other animal that insists 
upon crowding through the gate. 
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& nearly as we can find out, the oldest 
herd of Berkshire swine is the Gentry 
herd, Sedalia, Mo. A letter from N. H. 
Gentry (the old-timers call him Nick) to 
the Stock Editor not very long ago, gives 
the facts as follows: 

“The oldest strains of Berkshires in my 
herd date from a purchase made in 1875 
from John Snellis Sons of Edmonton, 
Ontario, Canada. Berkshires have been 
bred continuously on the Gentry farm 
since 1834, for I have a letter from a man 
at Ocean Springs, Miss., who says he sold 
imported Berkshires to my uncle in 1834. 
As I am not able to detect anything that 
looks doubtful in this letter, I consider it 
as reliable. I have always been told that 
Berkshires were bred on the farm since 
before I was born in 1850. I began breed- 
ing Berkshires for myself in 1868. 

“In the early days little or no attention 
was paid to pedigrees of Berkshires, or at 
least little attention was paid to keeping 
them up, and later when the Berkshire 
Record was started in 1875 by the late 
Col. Charles F. Mills, the first swine 
record brought into existence in the world, 
the strains of Berkshires from my father’s 
herd were dropped out for those whose 
pedigrees were kept up. 

“I well remember a Berkshire barrow 
my father raised before the Civil War 
that weighed 921 pounds.” 


An Old Indiana Herd 


Another old herd is that of E. J. Barker, 
Thorntown, Ind. This herd was estab- 
lished by Mr. Barker’s father, I. N. 
Barker, in 1872. 

Another old herd is that of J. E. Watson, 
Marble Dale, Conn. This herd was estab- 
lished in 1874, when Mr. Watson bought 
a Berkshire boar, the first hog of that 
breed in the neighborhood. 

Berkshires first came to America either 
in 1823 or 1825, according to F. S. Springer, 
Secretary of the American Berkshire 
Association. An English emigrant brought 
some of the animals with him to New 
Jersey. Another importation came to 
Albany, N. Y., about 1832. 


Early Importations 


In 1839, the breed received a_ great 
impetus in the United States when a 
group of English farmers in Orange 
county, N. Y., formed a corporation and 
brought in a large number. Two years 
later, A. B. Allen made an importation of 
40 head of the best to be found in England, 
and he did much to advertise and popular- 
ize the breed in the new world. A little 
later, the dispersion of the New York 
importation through the states of Mis- 
souri, Kentucky, and Tennessee did much 
to spread the Berkshire into newer farm- 
ing territory. 

The Berkshire of today is scattered 
throughout the United States, fitting into 
corn belt, cotton belt, dairy belt and range@ 
territory ‘with equal ada tability. 

The association which registers Berk- 
shire Swine is American Berkshire Associ- 
ry ef S. Springer, Secretary, Spring- 

€ ’ 





‘A 
io; Two Farmers 
and of Edgecombe county,N.C., 


sheared 15 sheep last spring. 
10% The sheep were of the same 

breeding, but one lot was 
grazed on cover crops all winter and 
the other was not. The sheep grazed 
produced 101 pounds of wool and the 
others produced 46 pounds. 











Bigger Cream Checks 
with an Improved 


DE LAVAL 


Cream Separator 


Thousands of users of the improved De Laval 
Cream Separators are being agreeably and pleas- 
antly surprised at an immediate increase in the 
size of cream check or amount of butter money, 
after putting them to work. 


De Laval Separators were always famous for 
doing that; that’s why there are so many more 
in use. But the new De Laval will skim even 
cleaner and last even longer. See and try an 
improved De Laval—not one buyer in a hundred 
who does that can fail to choose the De Laval. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


New YorK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison Street 61 Beale Street 























- li“ JATIONAL SERVICE” ‘can be had without 
— 1 ra FARMER NAMES _** extra e cost—‘‘ask and ye shall r receive.’ 
Write for prices—F. D. PICKENS, Janesville, Janesville, Wi: 
“re - Motorcycle Bargains | 
SAVE 25% to 65% 
on Slightly used and Rebuilt Motorcycles, Ace, 


Side s, Sones Mat Motor agen wong ay Pow- 
er Cycles, Bicycles. — for Free Bargain 














[INCREASE MILK FLOW 


Cow owners everywhere say clipping 
during stable months increases milk 
flow. “Pays big divi- 
dends,” says Wiscon- 
sin Agricul turist. 
“More milk daily 
from each cow,’ 
writes Albert Soepfel, 
Town Line,N. Y. Letters 
from every stateconfirm, 
Interesting free book- - 
let tells why. Start now } 
to get clean milk, more 
milk, richer milk from 
your herd. 








hundreds of = used, rebui and — 
etc. 
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Smoke and Salt Meat 
at Same Time 


Keeps Better and Tastes Better 
Cured by Hickory Smoked Sait 

Cure meats perfectly without a smoke- 
house, get better keeping qualities, a better 
flavor and a true coun meat color with 
Hickory Smoked Salt. This is pure dairy 











ing Clipping Machine— 
best ever made. Clips 


fast. to use. Taste salt smoked with hickory smoke. Costs but 
eng bd years. little more than common salt. Passes 
or itself quickly. Price, government inspection and is used by big 
$14 at $1é at your c dealer’s or pac houses for curing their finest prod- 

and 4 ucts. e smoke on the salt smokes the 
Ccleassonaect meat. Now sold through stores. Ask your 


dealer or write. for FREE SAMPLE and 
Booklet B-2 on “Curing Meat on the Farm 
by Using Salt and Smoke at the Same 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
5574 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Il. 
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Time.” Address Smoked Products Co., 
6th & Butler Sts., D Cinc 0. 



























\ os S plain to see why “Acco” Cow Ties have made 
lasting friends among so many farmers. They’re 
so serviceable! Several patterns have been created to 
meet every condition. For example take the El-Wel- 
Co-Tie. It’s links are strongly welded by electricity 
and are so smooth that there is no chance of chafing 
or scratching “‘bossie’s’”’ neck. 

There are three other styles: Tenso, American, Niagara—each 


with its own advantages. Order the style you, pee best, but for 
« fp the sake of economy be sure it really is an “Acco’”’ Cow Tie. 


Y AMERICAN CHAIN CO., INC. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Co., Led., d., Ningare Falls, Ontario 


District Sales Offices: [Peiesetphia Prakicch ban” Be niseo 


Largest M. facturers of Welded and W eldless Chai ll Purposes 
and of the famous WEED Antomobite Accesories " 
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Send for this 
FREE Book 


It tells you how to protect your barn, 
your buildings and your home from the 


menace of lightning, fire and storm. 


If your buildings are roofed with wood 
or other cofhbustible roofings, by all 
means read this book. Even if you have 


metal roofs, send for the book. 


For it tells you of Toncan Metal, which 
is pure iron, alloyed with copper, heavily 
coated with zinc. This combination makes 
a rust-resisting, lightning-proof, fire-proof 
roofing and siding that will protect life 
and property for you for many long years. 


Tells you how to measure 


In this book you will find instructions 
for measuring a building to find out how 
much metal would cover it and the kind 
of metal you should use. It will give you 
comparative cost of materials and also 
tell you how you can save money on fire 


insurance. 


Full of information 
you should have 


There are pictures and descriptions 
that are of intense interest to any man 
who intends to repair, remodel or build. 

But, above all, it shows you how to 
keep your barn, stock, machinery—and 
family—safe from the twin perils of light- 
ning and fire. Mail the coupon and we will 


send you your free book. 


UNITED ALLOY STEEL CORP. 
Canton, Ohio 


‘Yoe son wna expuns 
the oldest la 
Made by Kish pet ae omy ee of 


Mail this for FREE Book 


UNITED; ALLOY STEEL CORP., Canton, Ohio 


Please mail me your “‘Protection”’ book. 


IRS. o's on 0. cpadietas combs} as ¥eay Cen 
DS & 0 0d Wiawic ho .ss canes epd see t*i ves 
Ra Ree x ee 
I buy sheet metal from (Name)........... 
(Address)... .. REPO LES SE Pee 
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“Beginning at five, it took me two hours, 

To milk all my cows,” said Everett Bowers. 

“‘Now I turn on the juice, and my milking- 
machine, 

In half of an hour, milks them all clean.” 


OYBEAN oil meal (fat extracted) is the 
equal of linseed oil meal (old process) for 
airy cows. When it is lower in price, there- 
fore, it is wise to use the soybean oilmeal. 
When both cost the same, one feed has no 
advantage over the other. 


A study of gestation records of 369 cows in 
Iowa disproves the popular opinion that a 
calf carried beyond the normal period will be 
a male. Male and female calves were carried 
the same length of time—280 days. 


Goat’s milk is now being delivered daily 
in New Westminster, British Columbia. The 
price is 30 cents a quart. About half the 
milk goes to hospitals, and the balance to 
households. 


Five separators were junked as the result 
of a cow-testing association in South Dakota. 
One was losing the owner $15.95 a month, 
and another $13.65. 


The Dairy Division of the U. S. Bureau of 
Animal Industry is now a. bureau—the 
Bureau of Dairying. C. A. Larson, chief of 
the Division, is chief of the Bureau. This is 
one of the things Congress did at the last 
session. 


At least half of all bull calves of the beef 
breeds should be turned into steers, for the 
greatest profit and good of all. So man 
people, when starting with —. thin 
every calf will make a good breeding animal. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth, and 
the sooner this is found out the sooner will 
Our Folks get that Good Living and 10%. 


Denver Beets Segis 2nd (sounds like a 
head-line from a sports page), a purebred 
Holstein cow owned by John Buth of Kent 
county, gave more milk than any other cow 
in sixty. Michigan testing associations 
last year. Her record of 23,314 pounds of 
milk and 800 pounds of butterfat was made 
on two milkings a day. On her best day, she 
gave 96 pounds of milk, or about 14 gallons. 
John Buth does not pamper his cows. He 
feeds them almost entirely on home-grown 
feeds. Forty-seven acres of the Buth farm 
grow alfalfa for hay and pasture, and enough 
corn is grown to fill two large silos each year. 
Alfalfa is seeded in the oats grown as a part 
of the cows’ ration. i. J. Mi. 





F you are a dairy farmer and have a peat 

bed on your farm, you are well off. Out 
of it you can get just about the finest kind of 
bedding for your cows, and absorbent for 
the dairy barn gutters. 

The North Central Experiment Station at 
Grand Rapids, Minn., has used dried peat 
for bedding and gutter absorbent for several 

ears, and recommends it highly. O. I. 
ergh, superintendent of the station, in dis- 
cussing the subject, gives these reasons for 
using peat in place of straw for barn litter: , 


It — to keep the stock clean, serv- 
ing both as an absorbent and a deo- 
dorizer. 

It conserves the urine, which contains 
about 50 per cent of the nitrogen and 70 
per cent of the potash in the total excreta 
from cattle. 

Peat is itself a fertilizer, adding nitro- 
gen and organic matter to mineral soils. 

When used liberally it may double the 
manure output from the barns. 

Peat takes the place of straw, leaving 
the straw to be fed—a substantial gain 
when the market price of straw runs 

_ from $8 to $12 a ton. 
Mr. Bergh does not like the European 
method of preparing peat for litter. The 

European plan is to cut the peat with a tile 


Timothy Fuller, who resides in my vicinity, 
asseverates that it is highly profitable for 
him to keep a record of each cow’s perform- 
ance, the cost of maintenance and the income 
from dairy products. Weyburn. 

{Ned means that it pays Tim to test his 
cows and keep books.— Editor.]} 


“‘Of course he is right,” says A. M. K., 
referring to John Harris’s views on ox-warble 
fly in the July number. But M. K. takes 
issue, and says: ‘“‘If the grubs are due to 
black flies, why don’t horses, as well as 
cattle, have grubs under the skin? The 
flies bite horses as well as cattle, don’t they?” 


Herd-books for purebred swine will soon 
be a thing of the past, if some of the leading 
breeders have their way. A committee of 
swine registry officials is now at work on a 
plan to do away with herd-books, which are 
costly to print, and little used, except by 
agricultural college libraries. The Hamp- 
shire folks require every breeder to furnish a 
recordable pedigree within sixty days after 
every sale, and if he fails to do so, he may be 
kicked out of the association. 


Brahman steers raised on a ranch in Nueces 
county, Tex., sold in Kansas City late in 
April for the highest price ever paid for steers 
from that section. The steers were out of 
purebred beef cows and sired by five-eighths 
blood Brahman bulls. Did you read about 
the Brahman cattle in March Farm Journal? 








From Ronks to Downingtown, Pa., is 
about 27 miles, and this horse rode the 
entire distance both ways in the trailer. 
John W. Hershey, who is starting a nut 
tree nursery, sent us the photo. He isa 
booster for both horses and autos—but a 
bigger booster for nut trees—and speak- 
ing of nut trees reminds us to tell Our 
Folks to plant more of the budded ones. 
Splendid for both shade and nuts. 











aa and pile it in ricks to dry; then, when 
the drying has gone far enough, the peat is 


put in storage to pulverized as needed, 
with hand grinders. At Grand Rapids a 
silage cutter was used for_pulverizing, but 
this was objectionable because of the amount 
of dust. created. 

The method now followed at Grand Rapids 
is to strip an area of drained bog of its top 
growth of shrubs. Most plants on peat bogs 
neve short roots and are easily removed. 

e stripped area is plowed in July or 
August, and the furrows are left open to 
dry. The peat is pulverized by disking, 
preferably on a dry windy day, when evap- 
oration will be rapid. This method is very 
simple and*eliminates the hand work re- 
quired by the other method. 

After being disked, the dried surface is 
placed in storage for use as demanded. The 
storage may consist of a shed, with a roof on 
posts and slat walls. This open construc- 
tion permits further — . If the storage 
shed is near the bog, the dried peat can be 
transferred to it by the use of a scraper— 
a slusher or a fresno. 

With two teams and a fresno scraper, 
enough litter for 100 head of stock can be 
put-in storage in two or three days. If 
preferred, the dried peat can be stored in 
the barn itself. W. P. Kirkwood. 
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Out Clover? 


Continued from page 16 
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the East and farm. His father divided the 

farm of 1,500 acres; he put up a new house 

and a barn on the new portion and turned it 

Pa over to Robert, retaining the original portion 

| for his own use. 

a “The old man died somewhat suddenly 
1 and in his will. both boys inherited a 750- 
acre farm, John getting the one his father had 

| been running and Robert receiving the one 
J his father had turned over to him when 

ne John went to Colorado. John decided to let 
mining go for farming; he sold out his western 
property and took up his inheritance. That 
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was 25 years ago. 
: . . ANADA, your progressive pionship Awards at the 
| : on Phe gages _ by vig “i C young ” neighbor on the Chicago International the 
- Now comes e. interesting part o e i j 
Whis. the facin wae Gees divided, north, is fast growing up. last four years. 


Do you realize what a young 
giant of a nation Canada has 
already become? Here are some 
startling facts :— 


while Winfield Wilson was still alive, Robert 
immediately began to ‘improve’ his portion, 
and the first thing he did was to build a silo. 
He took no stock in his father’s ideas about 
silage feeding making the manure acid. So 


Canadian apples won the 
highest awards in the 
British Empire Fruits 
Exhibition held in Eng- 


| story. 
| 
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the two farms stood side by side, alike in 
size, both about alike in soil and layout, both 
run as dairy farms. When John came back 
at his father’s death, he continued the prac- 
tise which his father followed and never 
built a silo. He has never fed silage. 

‘Well, whether that is the reason or not, 
it is a fact that John’s property is a better- 
producing farm than Robert’s. John has an 
exact three-year rotation of oats, seeded 
down with clover, clover one year, and corn. 
Before the oats are sown, the field gets one 
ton of lime per acre. So, once every three 
years all the tillable fields on the John Wilson 
place get a heavy application of lime and one 
legume crop. Clover never fails him. 


The Clover-Sick Farm 


‘Robert, on the othér hand, with at first as 
good a farm, producing as much manure, 
does not produce legumes, although he tries 
hard enough. He can scarcely grow clover 
at all, no matter how much lime he uses. 
Rotation of crops is difficult on Robert’s 
farm; on John’s it is the regular procedure. 
Robert contents himself with meadows for 
his roughage, and they get thinner and 
thinner until they are finally plowed up of 
necessity. John has one-third of his tillage 
land in clover every year. So it stands to 
reason that it costs more to produce feed on 
Robert’s farm, and that Robert must buy 
more cottonseed-meal than John. 

‘John, on the other hand, with his barns 
full of good clover hay, claims that he can 
produce milk more cheaply even without 
silage. And’in these days of four-cent milk, 
that is an argument that carries real weight. 
If all this is true, then John’s farm will show 
a greater net profit at the end of ten years 
than will Robert’s. 

“Robert frankly admits that he can not 
grow the legume crops that his brother does, 
but he is not willing to admit that feeding 
silage is the reason. Nor am I, or I would 
tear down my own silos—as soon as they are 
empty. But I can now understand why that 
boy’s father came to me with his plea for me 
not to make his son a loan to build a silo. 
It iooks to me as if it is another one of those 
things that the scientists have not gotten 
into yet. Certainly we are using more and 
more silage in this old farming country, and 
just as certainly nobody has given us a com- 
pletely satisfying explanation of why clover 
is hard to grow on old soils.” 

And that was Henry Robinson’s story. 
What do you think of it? 


A good A loss of $90,000,000 was 
livin caused by fires on farms in 
and \the four-year period, 1918- 
10% 1921. Fire precautions ought 

2} tobe part of the original plan 
of every farmstead. If the 
buildings are separated, the danger is 
lessened. Some points to consider are: 
Use of fireproof roofing materials, in- 
Stallation of lightning rods, purchase 
of fire extinguishers to put out small 
blazes, etc. 
































anada stands fifth 
among the exporting na- 
tions of the world. 


Canada’s export trade 
per head of population 
ranks third among all na- 
tions. 


Canada is the world’s 
largest exporter of wheat. 


Canada has, in propor- 
tion to population, the 
greatest railway facilities 
of any country in the 
world—a total of 40,000 
miles in active operation. 


Canada’s Savings De- 
posits amount to an aver- 
age of 146.21 per head of 
population. 


Canada has the greatest 
Hydro-Electric power de- 
velopment in the world. 


Canada is the world’s 
largest producer of nickel 
and asbestos, and one of 
the leading producers of 
gold and silver. 


Canadian dairy herds 
carried off the premier 
honors at the National 
Dairy Show at Syracuse 
last Fall. 


Canada’s production of 
Dairy Products has in- 
creased by $164,000,000 
since 1900. 


Canadian Clydesdales 
won the Grand Cham- 


(ome to(anada 


Department of Immigration and Colonization 





Please send me Book I have checked below: 
Eastern Canada ( ) 


land last year. 


Canada’s people are pro- 
gressive, Canada’s Gov- 
ernment is responsible 
and democratic, Canada’s 
laws are just and impar- 
tially enforced. Life and 
Property are safe in 
Canada. 


Canada’s climate is 
healthful and invigorat- 
ing. It is a “white man’s 
climate”—the climate of 
the North Temperate 
Zone, in which all the 
dominant nations of the 
world are located. 


Canada, one of the soundest, 
strongest and most prosperous 
countries in the world today, is 
destined to be one of the great 
nations of the earth. What the 
Nineteenth Century did for the 
United States, the Twentieth 
Century is doing for Canada. 


Canada has 300,000,000 acres 
of fertile farm lands. Prices 
near railroads average about 
$15 to $20 per acre. Free home- 
steads are offered farther back. 


Experienced Government 
officials of the Land Settlement 
Service help settlers choose 
suitable locations and get 
started. right. Our free illus- 
trated books, “Eastern Canada” 
and “Canada West”, give you 
photographs, maps and full par- 
ticulars, Write for one now. 


. 


Room 224 Ottawa, Canada 


Western Canada ( ) 











Name. 
Addr R.F.D 
SINUINIIIIiisi cesncasicicstilonalcien ahemiamisiicasetbal State. 


(Write name and address in plain print) 
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Building .or repair- 
ing operations should not 
be delayed longer than this 
month. Winter is coming 





Flock Mating Brought Up to Date 


Trees one-man poultry plant is without By Michael K. Boyer 


doubt responsible for the change in size 

of flocks on many of the present-day poultry farms. Instead 
of the small individual pens as has been the universal rule, flock 
matings are now resorted to. This means a half-dozen small 
flocks, more or less, thrown together, males and females, and made 
one common family. In other words, instead of having individual 
pens of say ten females and one male each, now 50 females and 
five males are running together. 

The idea is not a new one. It is the method employed on the 
farms of our forefathers, only in their case the flocks consisted 
of a promiscuous lot of birds without regard to selection, breed or 
anything else. It was a haphazard, go-as-you-please mating. 
Today it is conducted along scien- 
tific lines and with the same care as 
has been given small individual pens. 


Flock Mating a Labor-Saver 


Flock mating recommends itself 
largely upon the saving of labor, 
and as the only means by which one 
man can care for a large number of 
hens. It makes it possible for a 
man to manage 1,000 hens; by the 
old method he could hardly look 
after half that number. 

This method has been in vogue 
with the Leghorn men for a number 
of years, and quite successfully, 
too, but there has always been a 
doubt as to the advisability of 
using it with the heavy breeds. 

The general objections to large 
flocks have been: 

1. Too strong temptation for 
feather pulling and egg eating. 

2. Ailing fowls not so likely to be 
noticed as in the case of small flocks. 

3. Fowls crowd too much when together on the roosts at night. 

4. Several hens will crowd on the same nest and break eggs. 

5. Male birds will fight, causing confusion and injury. 

Then these queries arose: Will the fertility in flock mating be 
as good as in the regular (small) breeding pens? Will egg produc- 
tion be as good, per hen, as that in small flocks? Will fowls in 
large flocks exercise by scratching as much as they do in small 
families? 


on 


é 
fi. nce 


Tests with White Wyandottes 


Tests I am conducting now with White Wyandottes will give 
answers to these questions. Formerly I used only individual pens, 
each pen consisting of from 10 to 14 hens and one male. There 
were three pens to each house, and male birds were alternated 
each week. Now those three pens are thrown into one house, 
by tearing out the partitions, and the division fences in the yards 
are removed and the flock is given one big run. 

‘By this method much wire for fencing is saved, and also labor 
is saved in attending to the stock. It has been argued that even 
if fewer eggs are laid when flock mating is practised than when 
individual pens are used, the cost of labor saved will more than 
offset that, as the eggs will be more economically produced. 

The late Professor Gilbert M. Gowell, of the Maine Experiment 
Station, was one of the first to take up flock mating, but he died 
before he could carry out all his plans. Professor Gowell experi- 
mented with Barred Plymouth Rocks. The cost of housing poultry 
being a very important item the question of the amount of floor 
space required by each hen was much discussed and carefully 
investigated. 

The rule laid down years ago and accepted as imperative, that 
hens could be kept profitably as layers only in flocks of not more 
than 15, with an allowance of at least ten square feet of floor 
space for each bird, required large space for small numbers of 
birds, and the system was expensive. — 





Flock mating up to date. 


The small pen, even though containing 
but few fowls, means close confinement. Pro- 
fessor Gowell said if one hen were confined and compelled to. 
remain on the generous allotment of a square yard, life would 
be very unsatisfactory to her. But give her 25 square yards 
of floor.space to roam over at will and she will be happy, al- 
though she may meet 49 neighbors in her wanderings and divide 
the room with them; yet the allotment per individual hen is 
reduced to one-half a square yard. 

I recall a visit to the Afton Farm, Pennsylvania, in 1911, where 
for the first time I saw American breeds, as well as Indian Game 
fowls, mated in flocks of 54 females and six males, in a building 
18 x 20, and the proprietor assured me he was getting better 
results than he did in smaller pens. 

Up until that time I believed that 
heavier breeds would not do well in 
large flocks. In fact I was so fully 
convinced on that point that even 
the Afton flocks, and what I had 
been told by the proprietor, did not 
change my mind. Lately I have: 
more thoroughly investigated ex- 
periments made by others, and 
hence the determination to make- 
tests that will fully answer ~the 
questions mentioned in this article, 
and which have come to me time 
and again from the Farm Journal 
readers. If it can be proved beyond 
a doubt that flock mating the heavy 
breeds is economical and profitable, 
and it looks to me now as if it can, 
we certainly have a revelation in 
poultry breeding. 

It will mean the saving of much 
labor, and it will also be a means 
for keeping a greater number of 
fowls in a given space. There will 
be a saving, too, in alternating males for breeding, as under the 
flock system, alternating male birds can be dispensed with. 


Not a drone in the lot 





Guineas for Eastern Markets 


The domesticated Guinea is the only barnyard fowl that retains 
to a large degree the characteristics of its wild progenitors. The 
meat is dark and savory like that of grouse, prairie hen and other 
game birds. One reason for this is that they are very active and 
feed largely on insects. With the passing of wild game, these 
fowls are becoming more popular as a very satisfactory sub- 
stitute. 

There is a brisk demand for the fowls in the Eastern markets, 
and were it possible to obtain an adequate supply, the leading 
hotels would serve them regularly. They usually sell in pairs. 
like squabs, bringing from one dollar at ten weeks old to double. 
that in early fall when they will weigh four pounds to the pair. 

There are three varieties, the only difference being in the color. 
The Pearl, which is by far the most common and desirable, has a 
purplish-gray plumage dotted or “pearled” with white. The 
White Guinea is pure white in color with a lighter skin than the: 
Pearl, while the Lavender resembles the Pearl except that the: 
plumage is of a light gray or lavender dotted with white. 

Guineas are noisy, nervous creatures, and, to be at their best,. 
require plenty of room where there are trees and brush, though 
they can be reared in pens like other poultry. In the wild state 
they mate in pairs, but under domestic conditions it will be neces- 
sary to keep only one male to every four females. T-he male and 
female Guinea differ so little in appearance that it is difficult to 
tell them apart. The only sure way is to listen to their call or 
cry. It is the female that says ‘“pot-rack,” while the male can 
only make the one-syllable shriek common to both sexes when 
excited. H. F. Grinstead. 
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“OUR HENNERY ‘Is NOW AN IMPORTANT SOURCE OF INCOME” 


Farm that Nearly 
Doubled Egg Production 


Houlf soon found by regulating his hens’ 
appetite, digestion, and elimination he could 
regulate their laying. He fed them certain 
elements which the old ration lacked—and 
was rewarded with a golden harvest of eggs 
from the same hens. that had been doling out 
one or two eggs a week. The new nourishment 
kept them going, kept them laying, on the job 
day in and out. He marked those whose 
health condition had made them totally un- 

roductive, and a little special regulating soon 

ad them back in the layers’ class. He was 
soon shipping eggs on a scale that meant busi- 
ness. And this is how he brought it about: 


How Light Layers Were Made 
Prolific Egg Producers 


“To get the right amount of eggs 1 knew 
I must feed my hens right; and not being an 
expert poultryman I didn’t know exactly the 
way to supply all the egg-producing elements. 
Then J discovered how to be sure my hens 
would get those minerals and vitamins—which 
they don’t get in the regular ration on the 
average farm. I found a prepared nourisher 
and regulator to fit in with the ordinary feed 
and give the hens the very vital food elements 
they had always lacked. Those hens soon had 
us busy gathering eggs! And they have never 
stopped.” 

Above is the story got at first-hand, from a 
farmer who let the Pratt organization’s fifty- 
two-year experience solve his problem of 
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‘ EF YOU had told me 
last September 
’ that my hens were 
2 going to pay me 
] $10,000 a year, 
i would have set it 
down as an idle 
; dream” was the 
; way Peter Houlf of 
, ~ Springfield started 
explaining to us his 
remarkable success 
, . with a flock of 
) PETER HOULF White Leghorns. 
; His is not the 
, largest poultry farm in the county—but he 
has just about smashed all records there for 
l increase of his flock, and in egg production. 
> For years, these hens had meant. no more 
than an occasional fowl for the table, and 
eggs enough to keep Mrs. Houlf supplied 
with ‘‘pin-money.’’ Then egg prices caused 
them to ponder on the profits these hens 
would represent if they were to become 
heavy layers. What he did ought to interest 
; everyone whose hens don’t pay their bare 
" board and lodging! : 
, j ‘A hen is an egg-laying machine that you 
: r can regulate to lay many eggs about as easy 
l ' as only a few,” says Peter Houlf, ‘‘and here is 
, how we learned to ‘speed-up’ our flocks: 
. ‘‘Regulated Hens”’ 
a “The quantity and quality of eggs laid by 
any hen depends on her feelings. Healthy, 
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Powdered Lice Killer 


Animal R 
White Dee Tablets 





vigorous hens are vigorous layers; 
And a hen’s condition is just about 
ninety-percent a matter of what she eats. So 
I gave first thought to rations.” 


PRATT FOOD CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 








that’s 


feeding. As a result, he has built a large, 
modern henhouse, bought some equipment 
that makes his place a model of its kind, added 


a number of prize cocks to his flock, and 
eras several bonds of thousand-dollar 
Hammond, Ind. Toronto, Can. 
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Poultry Regulator 


Roup Tablets mc Gape Remedy and Gape Compound 
Cow Toni Special Remed Sore Head Chicken-Pox Preparation 
pmol” sa nr 4 Hea Ointment and Powder 
Red Mite Special Hog Tonic 

















denomination—all out of 
in a year’s time. 

Some folks raise chickens “‘for the fun of 
it.” It’s just as much fun when you make it 
pay! Get acquainted with the ways in which 
Pratts helps all who want their poultry to 
prove profitable. 

Pratts will send you a book full of priceless 
poultry. secrets free. See offer that follows: 


““egg-money’’—all 





FREE! 


Book of Newest Practical 
Pointers on Care of Poultry 


Neither novice nor. expert can afford 
to be without the secrets:of success with 
poultry contained in this little book of 
facts. It pays to have this scientific, 
tested knowledge—and you may have a 
copy without cost. 

Learn how to put your fowls in the 
pink of condition; how to keep them so; 
and of the invaluable Pratts foods and 
remedies which sizty-thousand dealers sell 


on money-back guarantee. 
Subjects 
ILLUSTRATED 


New Edition 
Just Out! 






PRATT FOOD Co.., 

269 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.: 

Please send ENTIRELY FREE and 
without obligation, your latest edition of 
Practical Pointers on the Care of Poultry 
to— 2, 
Name 


Address 
















































A Food Market 


By Hilda Richmond 





P ptanegs market or exchange is a popular 
way of making money for a church, 
for the grange, the school, rural library, or 


other civic enterprises. 


Rightly managed, 


one exchange is worth several suppers and is 
far less work. A merchant in town will often 
donate window space and part of a counter, 
and half a dozen women can manage the 


sale. 


The most profitable things offered for sale 


are cottage-cheese, 
noodles, cakes, 


chicken soup with 
baked beans and codfish 


cakes, all of which cost far less to make on 


the farm than in town. 


One good fat hen, 


past her prime and cooked until tender, the 
meat shredded and combined with noodles, 
will bring $4 by selling the hot, thick soup 


at 20 cents a pint. 


Baked beans should be 


made with fresh or salt pork and are still 


more 


though the beans will not sell so well 


rofitable than the chicken rays al- 
‘ot- 


tage-cheese is always in demand, and while 
real cream must be used, through the me- 
dium of curds 50 cents worth of cream will 
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bring in $2. This is worth thinking about. 

One woman puts up gallons of watermelon 

“onan each summer, with no expense save 
or sugar, vinegar and spices. She sells this 
pickle at exchanges in small glass jars at 
15 cents a jar. Her friends give her the 
preserve and pickle jars which come from 
the grocery, so they need not be returned. 
Various kinds of pickles in small jars sell 
readily. Jelly does not sell so well, for it is 
like buying a pig in a poke when the glasses 
are sealed or covered with paraffin. The 
sale of pies is uncertain, but good cakes al- 
ways find customers. 

Vegetables and fruit are easily disposed of 
at market prices if they fail to sell at the 
exchange. Dressed chickens are popular, 
but they bring more if cooked and sold with 
noodles. Doughnuts made the day they are 
sold go quickly at 25 cents a dozen, but if 
made the day before they sell slowly. Fresh 
cream, buttermilk, eggs, butter and honey 
sell well, but bring scarcely more than mar- 
ket prices. Iced cookies and cup-cakes are 
very popular. At special seasons, Easter 
eggs, scrapple, mince-meat, sauerkraut, 
potato salad, rolls and sausage bring good 
returns. 

In certain localities cooked hominy would 
sell very readily, so would codfish balls. 













Get eggs whén prices are 


Double Your 
Eg¢ Production 


This handsome 5-color 
15x22 inches, is an instantaneous 





en facts. 

Get Eggs the Year Around 
No cost, no obligation. Mailed 
free, paid—also facts about 
Bi ‘ord’s Fill-the-Basket Egg 
Mash, used by successful poul- 
trymen everywhere. 

Write Today. Ask for Chart E 15 
Blatchford Calf Meal Co. 

tea a, ILL. 
In Business Over 120 Years 











A HENS Mann’s tos, e205 


No money in advance. 


qt LAY Box 40, Milford, Mass. 





high. This wonderful Chart, com- 
piled by Prof. R. E. Caldwell, 
noted authority on Egg Production 
tells just how others are doing it; 
how to feed and care for hens to 


Chart, 


phicencyclopedia on feeding for 
fis egg yields—all tried and prov- 


free book. F. W. MANN CO., 


Valuable 
Feeding 
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a: DR. HESS 


or Roup is a 
Symptoms — Sneezing, 


f Roup Remedy 


germ disease. 


watery 


i nostrils and eyes, moping, eyes 


Treatment 





4 : half-closed. 


a) head in stro 
i, — Separate 
} fowls. Provide dry, 

; tilated quarters. Use 
| Dip and Disinfectant. 





— Add 


Dr. Hess Roup Remedy to drink- 
ing water. In severe cases bathe 
; solution. Caution 
from well 

well-ven- 


Dr. Hess 
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Write Quick for the = 
Jamesway Story 


should have a new Jamesway “‘Poul- 
eers. Re- 
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Most farms will yield potatoes and eggs, and 














SUPPOSE you are thinking of a new -w poultry 
house and need advice about your location, plan 
or arrangement. Perhaps you want to know if it 
ve. to change breeds; what kind of feed is best for 

aby chicks; or maybe the incubator is acting up. 
Write The Farm Journal National Service. 
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codfish is comparatively inexpensive. 
Made into balls ready for frying, these 
products will be found very profitable. .' 

The expenses connected with a food mar- 


. ket are small, the profits large. 





Hens Is Hens 


Goods-box philosophers crowded the little 
country store, as usual. As Mrs. Bonn 
male tor way through with Great diffi- 
culty, carrying a clucking hen under her 
arm, the following conversation, or rather 
monologue, took place: 

“How much are hens? Ten cents, you 
say? My lands; not much, is it? I hate 
to sell this hen like everything, anyway. 
She’s one mother gave me when I was 
married and I had intended to keep her 
until she died just to see how long she’d 
live. She’s most eight now, and (with a 
hearty laugh) getting childish, I guess, 
from the way she acts.” 

The clerk recounted the line of figures 
before him. 

“She took a notion to set about two 
months ago and we can’t break her up 
any way we try. Pretty nearly all the 
neighbors have told us a way to break her 
up, but she sets in spite of all of them.” 

The clerk scratched his head and ran 
through the figures again. 

“Yes, sir, she began settin’—it’ll be 
two months this coming Thursday. I 
never saw anything like it. I took the 
straw out of the box and she set anyway. 
I took the box away and she set on the 
ground. Then I threw down a lot of 
boards and she set on the boards and I 
took them away and poured water there, 
and she set in that. 

“Some one told Jimmy to duck her in 
the horse trough three times and he held 
her under too long and it took me about 
half an hour to bring her to; then she 
went out and went to settin’: I shut her 
up in a coop, but land sakes! she set there 
same as any place else and I had to let her 


out. 

“T’d just let her set, but when she’s got 
a gang of chickens she just scratches things 
crazy. She never bothers anything at 
home, though; she usually stays in Mrs. 
Brown’s front yard and has for years. 
Last summer she tore up a few flower-beds 
and you’d have imagined she’d ruined 
Mrs. Brown financially, from the way 
the woman took on. Yes, we had a few 
words, and I haven’t spoken to her since. 
I don’t see how I could. ° 

“What is it? You have all the chickens 
you can handle? Oh, never mind, come to 
think of it my husband’s sister and her 
family are coming out from town tomor- 
row. I’Il just take the hen home and cook 
her for dinner tomorrow. No, I don’t 
want anything.” 

The crowd parted to let her pass. 

Clara Smith. 
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First Duck: “What a ier c tone guy 

that Goose is.” 

Second Duck: ‘‘Yes! he claims to be a 

direct descendant of the Goose that 
laid the golden egg” 
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Feeding Corn 





to Young Pullets 


-TNTIL a few years ago I believed that 
corn is a mighty poor feed for young 
pallets, especially just before they are to 
e placed in winter quarters. That fall, 
however, it was a case of “corn or no 
grain” as I was unable to procure any- 
thing better at prices that I could afford 
to pay. Accordingly I began, somewhat 
reluctantly, to feed corn to the flock of 
pullets from which I hoped to select my 
winter layers. 

A neighbor, far more experienced in 

ultrycraft than I, declared that the 

owls would accumulate so much fat that 

they would be worthless for anything but 
market purposes by the time cold weather 
began. But I was desperate and con- 
cluded to give corn a trial. 

The pullets were on an extensive range 
at. the time. In the latter part of Novem- 
ber they were placed. in winter quarters, 
and from that time forth I realized that a 
more balanced ration should be provided 
and began feeding a commercial scratch 
feed. To the astonishment of myself and 
neighbor, thgse pullets began laying in 
December and kept us in fresh eggs during 
the balance of the winter; and not a single 
pullet went into molt. 

Some months later I happened to men- 
tion the matter to a poultry expert. He 
merely laughed and replied, ‘Nothing re- 
markable about that. In fact, I always 
make it a rule to feed corn to my free- 
range pullets as soon as the extremely 
hot weather is past; and I continue to feed 
it liberally until the fowls are placed in 
winter quarters. By such a system the 
pullets put on sufficient flesh to begin 
winter laying without experiencing a loss 
of ueuey and thereby escape the winter 
molt. 

“As long as the young stock is on free 
range there will be plenty of bugs, worms, 
weed-seeds and waste grains about to 
balance all the corn they will consume, 
and it is almost impossible at that period 
to induce them to eat more of it than is 
good for them. The time to cut down on 
corn in the poultry ration is when the flock 
is confined to close quarters where the birds 
can not get sufficient exercise.” 

Wisconsin. G. E. Hendrickson. 





Why Incubator Lamps 
Explode 


Each year we read of damage done by the 
explosions of incubator lamps. Some- 
times people are injured and usually the 
building is destroyed. But no one needs 
to be afraid of an incubator if he is careful. 

Nearly all the incubators that are now 
manufactured have very little reserve 
heat, especially in colder weather. The 
operator sometimes finds the temperature 
lower than it should be. The lamp blaze 
usually is high enough, but when the 
temperature is below normal, and the 
blaze is still increasing, the blaze is forced 
and the fumes and gas need more space to 
escape. As the damper covers the top of 
the boiler the smoke can not escape, and 
is compelled to find a way out, which it 
does down around the wick tube. In 
Going so the flames create a lot of soot, 
slowly 


tank. If left in this way for some time 
the fire heats up the kerosene, and this 
naturally causes an explosion. 


it can do any harm. The blaze should 
never be forced. 
gt inneenta. Emil E. Botko. 
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WEED CHAINS 


for traction in mud and sand 


; LWAYS carry WEED CHAINS in 


your car and put them on 
the tires when rains turn roads 
into sticky, muddy, treacherous 
sluice-ways. 


WEED CHAINS are the Farmer’s 
“Connecting links” between farm 
and town his “get-there-and-back 
insurance”. They give his wheels 
dependable traction in the worst 
gumbo. 


Genuine WEED CHAINS with 
extra WEED Cross Chains and 
WEED Pliers for repairing worn 
out Cross Chains are sold by 
garages, auto accessory dealers 
and hardware dealers everywhere. 








filling the lamp-chimney and , 
causing the fire to follow the smoke; the © 
fire is burning down against the kerosene, 


When the lamp starts smoking, the- 
odor of smoke will be detected long before’ 








AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT is CoO 


In Canada: 
DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


District Sales Offices: Boston Chicago New York Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh San Francisco 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Welded and Weldless Chains for all Purposes 
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PAN-A:CE-A 
starts both pullets and 
moulted hens to laying 


ARE YouR moulted hens back on 
the egg job? 

Are your pullets laying? 

Is their feed going to flesh or 
eggs—which? 

What you want is to start the 
feed the egg way. 

Do it with Dr. Hess Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a. 

Pan-a-ce-a is a tonic that puts 
the dormant egg organs to work. 

That’s when you get the eggs. 

Add Pan-a-ce-a to the ration 
once a day and your hens will give 
a good account of themselves in 
the egg basket. 


‘ Costs Little to Use Pan-a-ce-a 


The price of just one egg pays 
for all the Pan-a-ce-a a hen will 
eat in six months, 

There’s a right-size package for 
every flock. 

100 hens the 12-Ib. pkg. 

60 hens the 5-lb. pkg. 

200 hens the 25-lb. pail 

500 hens the 100-lb. drum 
For 25 hens there is a smaller package 
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REMEMBER—When you buy any Dr. Hess product, our 
responsibility does not end until you are satisfied that 
your investment is a profitable one. Otherwise, return the 
empty container to your dealer and get your money back, 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 
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\ Squab Book FREE 


2 200 Egg Strain. MICHAEL K. BOYER 
White Wyandotes. Bellevue Avenue, Hammonton, N. J. 
selling at oo Series ever known. Great- 








Ra, — market Make money breeding 





be: them. Raised i in one aponth. We — every where 

eae our famous reeding stock and supplies. Es- 

- lished rite now f: big il ted 

tary Roosting and Nesting Pixtures, ae ae ai ee Bre ng Saabs. 
Coops, Hoppers, etc., cheaper than UTH ROCK SQU 

rs can buitd.) Complete i Hennery Outfits, 300H St., Melrose High., Mass. 

4c stamps for 100- e catalog. 
POTTER @ CO. 
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Increases Egg Yield 
Gives brilliant, soft, wim light— 
like daylight. Sast the thing to Maes 
in hen house night and mornin; 
Burns Kerosene or Ga e 
Clean, odorless, economical. Burns 
less fuel than wick lantern. Is 20 
times brighter. Lights with match. 
Absolutely safe. One of greatest 
improvements of age. Patented. 
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Are They Big Ensugnt Light. Take orders for Lanterns, 
Read our — 4 ba, 2 years gi. Out Treble Lense, Hsagiag Lampe 
chuck full of among friends and neighbors. 
books; ‘*Best othodatof Culling.” $1 Ow Ass We deliver Pid parcel post and do 
select b aes ¢ double the proata, 50s id same 
Best. Methods of Feeding,’ eaes, day you +° orders. Get started at 
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THE Hie AKRON LAMP’ CO iP CO. 


FREE Stren 1390" Lamp Bide. Aizen, 0. 


























4 of Poultry Houses,” 
Si, Papen pars and all books, $2.50. 
MINN. 


Poultry Wisdoin 


Condensed 





Oh! many Agave sung an ode to the hen, 
And some were blithesome and somewere sad ; 
But many have owed to the cackling hen 
The freedom from mortgages once they had. 
Willis Edwin Hurd. 


ISSOURI ANN,” a White Leghorn, 

seven years old, owned by the Mis- 
souri College of Agriculture, has completed 
the last lap of her 1,000-egg record. 


Farmers who retail dressed poultry can 
well follow the example of a certain merchant 
I know. He wraps a few sprigs of parsley 
with all his meat, fish and poultry orders, 
and finds it creates a lot of good-will among 
his customers. Ifaou have a surplus crop of 
parsley you might suggest to butchers or 
grocers handling meats that they also give 
the idea a tryout. It costs the merchant but 
a trifle on each order, while the farmer or 
trucker finds a good outlet for his overplus. 
He may even find it more profitable to dis- 
pose of his entire crop in this way. 

Pennsylvania. Ed. Henry. 


How many times a day does a sitting hen 
turn her eggs? One of the New England 
Stations has carried on an experiment in 
which a hen was placed under a glass cage 
and watched during her three Weeks on the 
nest. The average number of — the eggs 
were turned was between 19 and 20 


Three hundred White Leghorn wire in the 
fall of 1923, were laying 105 eggs per day. 
Sixty-six hens were culled out and the average 
production remained practically the same. 
The culls were sold for $34.20. The remain- 
ing hens’ feed bill was $45.80 less than it was 
during the previous winter, making a total 
saving of $80. Aside from the money thus 
earned, the culling experience gave a health- 
ier flock and furnished a foundation upon 
which to build a better laying strain for the 
future. F. R. Cozzens, Ohio. 


Ten Rhode Island Reds in my flock laid 
633 eggs, or a fraction over 63 eggs each, 
from January 1 to May 14. 

Maine. Alfred Darvill. 


My blind White Wyandotte pullet has laid 
every day since she started, and one day she 
laid an egg in the morning and one later in 
the day. Has any one a blind pullet that 
can beat it? F. Taylor, Rhode Island. 


Fishy-flavored broilers may result from 
feeding cod-liver oil to the growing chickens, 
unless it is omitted from the feed for about 
two weeks before they are slaughtered. By 
adding 2 per cent of cod-liver oil to the feed 
for young chicks, the Ohio Experiment 
Station has found that broilers can be 
rapidly and successfully grown in winter. 
However, if the cod-liver oil is fed up to the 
time of slaughtering, the broilers will have an 
objectionable fishy flavor. 


A snake should have a fair deal. Mrs. 
Knoell, in June Farm Journal, says snakes 
attacked her chicks, leaving feathers and 
feet. I always supposed snakes swallowed 
their victims whole. How then could they 
leave feet and feathers? I fear Mrs. Knoell 
will have to look for some other transgressor 
than Mr. Blacksnake. Probably a rat. 
Blacksnakes do not bite their victims ‘‘in the 
neck.”” Mrs. M. L. Adams, Penna. 
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coiaies “See Bill Hamburg is selling out 
going south—health bad?’ 

oe og “Yeh! Doe told him the grit in 

this pari of the country was putting his 

crop on the blink” 
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| low To Carry Leaves | | 





pu man in the picture is trying to show 
his neighbor the proper way to handle 
leaves which have been raked up into piles 
and windrows. The neighbor tried using a 
bushel basket to carry the leaves to where 
he wanted to use them for covering plants 
in his garden. Growing weary of the slow 
process, he tried raking them on to a big 
canvas. This was not very satisfactory as 
the canvas would not stay in place with- 
out some one to hold it. 








Then the man in the picture showed him 


how to do it. He took two gunny sacks, 
ripped them open, sewed them together 
with twine, then sewed the outside edges 
to two light poles about five feet long. bord 
use this device he laid it over the pile 

windrow of leaves, brought the two po a 
together along the ground under the leaves, 
and walked off with the load. In the 
photograph he is shown holding the poles 
a little apart to show that there are two of 
them. In actual practise the poles are 
held close together to prevent spilling. 

If a person has but a few leaves to han- 
dle he need not even go to the trouble of 
sewing the sacking to the poles, as simpl 
rolling the pole up in the edge of the cloth 
for a few turns will answer. 


Chicken-Pox 


Chicken-pox (sorehead) is a very common 
contagious poultry disease. It is usually 
found during the changeable seasons, and 
not much during the summer. Sometimes 
chicken-pox and roup are present in the 
same flock. Chicken-pox can be very 
easily recognized from the small nodules 
on the comb and about the face of the 
bird, which at first closely resemble small 
pimples. These pimples gradually en- 
saree, the tops slough off, and then they 
become ete: even, 

Treatment: The same sanitary pre- 
cautions recommended for other infections 
and contagious diseases should be taken, 
namely, separating thebirds and disin- 
fecting the pens. A laxative of ag ea 
pound of Epsom salts to 25 or 30 birds 
mixed in a bran mash or with milk, should 

given.. When given with the mash, 
dissolve first in . water, and then mix 
with the feed. This can be given them 
— the birds have been fasting for 24 
hours. The sores on the head can be 
treated with zinc oxide ointment, using a 
match or a toothpick to apply the remedy. 
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10 reasons why you should buy 





Z Lee Union-Alls are neat in meds 
They are tailored to fit and prope 
shaped, with good looks built in. They open 
less than any other one-piece work suit made. 
2 Lee Union-Alls give extra long wear. 
Only the best cloth obtainable for work 
garments — close-woven, long-fibre cotton, 
thoroughly tested for tensile strength—is used 
in the manufacture of Lee Union-Alls. 
3 Lee Union-Alls protect the pode. They 
cover the body from head to foot, keeping 
out dirt, grease, chaff and straw. 
4 Lee Union-Alls give solid comfort. They 
ate made roomy and comfortable, with no 
binding belt, no chafing suspenders, no double 
thickness at the waist. They are easy to slip 
on or off. 
Sg Lee Union-Alls include many long- 
wear features. They have triple-stitched 
seams, riveted rustproof buttons, rip-proof 
buttonholes, and reinforced strain points. 
b Lee Union-Alls have eight handy pock- 
ets. One of them is the specially designed 
Lee 3-in-1 safety watch pocket. 


Lee Union-A lls 


Lee Union-Alls are made for safety. 

They have no dangerous flapping loose 
ends to catch in moving belts, gears or pul- 
leys. They have mr suspenders, no belts, no 
straps, no Open 


& Lee snaiaiih take the place of other 
clothing. They are best suited for all 
work on the farm. They can be kept’clean 
easily. They save other clothing. In winter, 
they can be worn over other clothing. 


g Lee Union-Alls are the most econom- 
ical to buy. They give sre pwns long 
wear. They give long, unequaled service. The 
quality features in Lee Union-Alls make them 
the most economical to buy. 


10 Lee Valiente are the most r 
work garment in America. eir 
supremacy for remarkably long wear is well 
known. Where the work is the hardest _ 
clothing, there can be found many 
Union-Alls. Lee Union-Alls are identified 
by the Lee Label, and the name embossed on 
the buttons, 


Slip into a pair of Lee Union-Alls at your dealer’s and judge for yourself 
their wearing qualities, comfort features and fine tailoring. 


Manufactured by 
THE H. D. LEE MERCANTILE COMPANY, mances City, Mo. 


Trenton, N. J. South Bend, Ind. 


























The Lee line of work clothi 
Work Shirts and Pants, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





Francisco, Cal. 























hing inthetend Lee yveee, 


under the 


quality standards as the famous Lee 






























































A Pleasure 


With good tools, the work 
goes smoothly, and you 
are sure of better results. 
You can do as well with 
them as the skilled me- 
chanic. For quality’s sake, 
ask your dealer for “Red 
Devil” Tools. 

“Red Devil” 
Adjustable Wrench 
The most convenient tool 
for all-around farm repair 
work. Sturdy jaws of 
forged steel will not spread. 
No. 90. Sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 
and 12 inches. 8 inch 

size, 80c each. 
“Red Devil” 
Auger Bit 
You don’t have to push 
the bit—just turn the 
brace, it pulls itself 
through. Bores with or 
against the grain of any 
wood—no clogging or 
splintering. No. 2400, 
made in 20 sizes, from 
3/16ths' to 24/16ths. 
10/16thsinch size,80c each. 
“Red Devil” Tools are on sale 


at all hardware stores—if not in 
stock, send dealer’s name and 


Smith & Sneweny Co., Inc. 


Mfrs. of “‘Red Devil’’ Tools 
Dept. F 5, 261 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


FREE! 
The ““Red Devil’’ Farm 
Tool Booklet shows just 
the labor-saving tools 
for making your repair 
jobs easy. 










pat 
Poot 


vane 


Y **Red Devil’’ Glass Cutters—the ‘ 
glaziers’ standard tools of the world. 
It's all in the wheel.’’ Made in 40 
\ . 024 shown here, 20c. 






















9 cords in 10 hours 
Catalog X-15 free. 
Folding 


FOLDING SAWING MACHINE $21.95 


Fitted with Atkins Special Steel Guaranteed Saw. 





one man. It’s King of the woods. 
. Est. 1890. 
Sawing Machine Co., 2633 So. State St., Chicago, Il. 
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Flirting with Failure 





few days ago and found him busy 
with a pencil and piece of paper. 

“Bill,” said Henry, “what is your 
opinion of a business carrying an invest- 
ment of about $20,000 that never kept 
any track of whether it was making or 
losing money, that didn’t even have an 
office, and still thought pretty well of its 
manager.” 

“Now Henry,” I laughed. ‘Has some 
one been trying to sell you a farm account 
record?” 

“IT have one—now,” was the answer, 
“but believe me I wish I had been com- 
pelled to own one a long time ago—about 
the time dad left this 80 to me. When I 
go to looking backward it scares me.”’ 

“Record or no record,” I said, “‘I am of 
the opinion that the average farmer has 
been making money. 


I WENT over to see Henry Hoskins a 














That is more than you say your boss 


would pay.’ 

“Put it anywhere you wish,”’ I laughed. 
“If you don’t earn your money you can 
fire yourself. You certainly have enough 
latitude.”’ 

“You're wrong,” said Henry. “I 
couldn’t fire myself unless I sold out or 
rented the place. I am here and I have got 
to stick or let some one take the place and 
do what I failed to do. Now for the next 
question—what do you consider a decent 
rate of interest?” 

“Liberty bonds pay 414, as you very 
well know,’’ I answered. “You might 
realize a little more by being careful where 
you placed your money.” 

“Let's take 5 per cent,”’ replied Henry. 
“Tt makes figuring easier. Bill, I was 
offered $210 an acre for this farm today. 
Call it $200. Eighty 





I only wish I owned 
a farm instead of 
hustling for a pay- 


“Look here,’’ 
Henry snapped back. 
“Don’t talk about 
the average farmer. 
There ain’t no such 
animal. There are 
poor farmers, bad 
farmers, good farm- 
ers and several other 
varieties, but they 
don’t average. A lot 
of them do not make 
any money—they just 
spend a lot and get a 
little of it back once 
in a while and flirt 
with failure—like I 








times $200 at 5 per 
cent makes $800 in- 
terest that I ought 
to draw every year. 
Figure tools, imple- 
ments, stock and the 
little difference of 
$10 an acre that 
we did not figure and 
we will say I can sell 
for $20,000 in round 
numbers. Add the 
interest on that a- 
mount to the salary 
I ought to draw and 
we have a total of 
$2,080. That does 
not take into con- 
sideration any taxes, 
depreciation, ditch 
assessments, insur- 


HH oe 
Gibbs: ‘‘How did you enjoy your 
vacation?” 
Nibbs: ‘‘Oh, just fine! But I was 
worrying all the time for fear I 
wouldn’t enjoy it’’ 








have been doing.”’ 

I have known Henry for a long time. He 
is located in the Corn Belt—or perhaps 
more properly in the hog and Corn Belt— 
of Central Indiana. Henry had heired 
the 80 acres from his father and I had al- 
ways regarded him as lucky. I thought 
he was a pretty good farmer. There is no 
better land than Henry’s and if he was 
not a successful man I failed to see it 
and said so. 

“Bill, you have got the farm fever,’ 
said Henry, seriously. “I knew that 
about as soon as you did. You have been 
coming out here for a couple of years nosing 
around and asking questions and the next 
thing you do will be to pay as much down 
as you can spare, get all the mortgage 
money you can rake and scrape and own a 
farm. It looks like easy money to you— 
now don’t interrupt” as I started to speak 
—“I just want to show you something.’” 

Henry came out presently with a couple 
of ledgers. 


Working for Wages 


“I want to ask you a few questions before 
I answer any,” he said. ‘‘First—how 
much do you think your boss would pay 
me to start if I were to ask him for a job?” 

“Depends,” I said. ‘About $21 a week 
would hit it, I suspect.’’ 

“That means something like $85 a 
month and I suppose I would eventually 
be raised. You make a little more than 
that, don’t you, Bill?” 

I nodded. 

“Carey Brothers offered me. $100 to 
drive a truck,”’ went on Henry, just as if 
getting a job was the most serious thing in 
the world; ‘so I feel safe in saying that I 
could be pretty sure to average at least 
$90 as things are. That is $1,080 a year. 


ance or other items of 
expense. I’ll butt that against the house 
rent I would have to pay if I were in town. 
Still my records show that I am not mak- 
ing the interest and a decent salary. Look 
them over.” 


What Henry’s Records Showed 


I looked. I was very careful to analyze 
every statement. Several years in an 
office helped me, but I could not by any 
mental process twist Henry’s records into 
a proof that he was ahead of the game. 
Then he fished out an old record of three 
years before. 

“This is where I found that I was flirt- 
ing with failure,” said Henry. “I was like 
a lot of fellows who have had farms left 
to them. I made a living, had a few 
hundred dollars usually and thought I was 
doing well—Lawsy! I was not making as 
much as a section hand when I got it all 
figured out.’’ 

“What is the answer?” I asked. “I 
know you are not going to throw up your 
hands.” 

“T may not have the answer,’’ was his 
reply. ‘But I think I am coming close. 
You notice there has been an increase in 
the net earnings for the past two_years. 
That is not the result of war prices, for 
we had two corn failures—the early freeze 
last year and the late one this spring al- 
most put me out of the running for a corn 
crop—so that offsets the better price.” 

“T see there is a lot of agitation for a 
continuation of good prices for farm 
products,”’ I interrupted. 

“We need them,’’ commented Henry. 
“But how is a man going to know what he 
ought to have for a thing he doesn’t know 
what it cost to produce? And that is the 


Continued on page 70 
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HE average county fair-ground is a fair- 

ground and nothing else, serving the pub- 
lic only during fair week. The rest of the 
year it is wholly idle and deserted and some- 
times even unsightly. Yet the fair-ground is 
often a pretty natural park with trees and is 
generally very accessible to both town and 
country people. If natural picnicking and 
play places are hard to find, as often is the 
case in prairie country, why not then make a 
recreation center of the fair-ground? 








The popular swimming pool 


This was the idea that came to the Faur 
Association, Fayette county, Iowa. The 
grounds are within the city limits of West 
Union and on the main-traveled road from 
country to town. There is a natural grove of 
oaks on the area and a bright creek meanders 
through it. No other body of water is near. 

The Fair Association laid the matter of 
making a playground of the fair park before 
the public and found prompt willingness to 
co-operate, and open pocketbooks offered to 
carry out the plan. Playground equipment 
was bought and set up. Pienickers were 
invited to make free use of the grounds. Then 
last summer a swimming pool was added. It 
was accomplished in the simplest of ways. 
The creek runs along one side of the fair- 
groundsand makesa bend down the other side. 
Water was taken from the creek and carried 
through tiling to the swimming pool. From 
the lower end of the artificial pond the water 
flowed out into other tiling and back into the 
creek. This gave running water, making 
the bathing place pure and sanitary. The 
pool is 40 x 150 feet, with sloping bottom, 
and cost about $2,600. 

Through the summer the pool was the most 
popular place in town, and summer evenings 
the fair-ground was the gathering place of 
town and country folks. The grass has been 
kept mowed and-the place given generally 
the same care as a regular park. oan Ge 





A Safety Sill for Sliding 
Barn Door 
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The ordinary sliding barn door has a 
groove at the bottom in which the door 
slides. This groove is exposed when the 
door is open and horses and other stock 
sometimes catch their feet in it and may 
be injured. A sill made as shown, and 
mounted on hinges so that it can be 
dropped over the opening when the door 
is open, will prevent such accidents. 
Make sill six or eight inches wide and 
dress down or bevel off the top edges. 
Place hinges on the under side of the sill 
and sink flush with the surface of the 
wood. If desired the sill can be made in 
two pieces so that it can be used when 
the door is only part way open. J. P. L. 
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Smokeless Shell 
Shoot “Xpert” — Western’s latest develop- 








that costs less! 








For ment in shotgun ammunition—a low-priced 
Shotgun smokeless shell loaded with a new powder 

Xpert developed by and manufactured exclusively 

>, sags for the Western Cartridge Co. Prove its 

Field ° 

Minimax important advantages. Its absence of smoke 

New Chief —hard hitting—and deadly patterns, due to 






the shot pellets following closely together 
after firing, instead of stringing out through 















For the air. 

Rifle “Xpert” is a finished product. Tested and 
Merksman .22 proved before being offered to the shooters 
One eet of- America. Perfected after years of ex- 
Boat Tail perimental work, without which no shell of 
Lubeley its type can possibly be perfected. 





AMMUNITION 


Write for the Story of this New Shell! 


Before the hunting season opens get the facts about “‘Xpert.” 
Made for 12, 16 and 20-gauge guns. Learn how much it will 
save you this year in ammunition cost. Write for descriptive 
literature of the complete line of Western World’s C 

Ammunition for shotgun, rifle and revolver. Learn why it will 
improve your shooting. Let us send you the name of the 
nearest Western dealer. 







WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO., 1042 Broadway, East Alton, Ill, 


























Free Catalog i= colors explains 30 Acres Near Lake with Stock, 

. a4 ing can save Tools, Ce Oey $1000. Permanent abundance from 

mone on arm rue. or Road ese fertile . close school, fishing pond, conveniences 

Weoeus. also steel or wood wheels to fit live town; rich loamy eHinge, ture, woodland, 30 fruit 

any running trees; buildings yt pw - house, barn, 3 poultry 
. Send for houses. $1000 take and to close affairs horse, cow, pou 

fi today. try, implements, tools, crops all Zo. Only part cash. 

Details and how 564 hens netted farmer $1227 18 big 

Electric Wheel Co. illus. or Fan Catalog money-making farms. y free. 

12 Elm St., Quiney, iis. STROUT FARM CY, 150FB Nassau St., New York City 














Something NEW \ 
Under the Sun \ 


AIN or shine—CEL-O-GLASS for mine! That’s what 
they all say. So will you, once you use unbreakable 
CEL-O-GLASS in place of perishable, fragile glass. 


CEL-O-GLASS saves time, money and labor. It’s great for poultry 
house enclosures, hotbed sash, cold-frames, garage, barn and outhouse 
doors and windows—in fact any place where you need light and protection 
from weather. Goes uP in a jiffy—hammer, tacks and shears are the 
only tools you need. ousands are using it. Why don’t you? 

If your hardware, implement or seed store cannot sup- 
ply you, write us direct and ask for free book No. 30. 


CELLO PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 
89 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 




































































EASY NOW TO OWN THE 
FAMOUS WITTE ENGINE 


Plan of Only $5.69 for a Few Months 
Sets Record Low Price. 


The rugged, dependable Witte Throt- 
tling Governor Engine—known for over 42 
years as the standard of farm power—surely 
is within the reach of every progressive farmer 
now, according to a new plan just announced 
by Ed H. Witte, world-famous engine builder. 

Now only $5.69 a month for a short time 
huvs the standard Witte Throttling Governor 
Engine, fully equipped with the celebrated 
waterproof 10 Magneto. In spite of 
this low price, which sets a record, the engine 
has nearly 40 new improvements, including 
a new device that makes starting easy at even 
40 degrees below zero. 





Long regarded as the cheapest and one of 
the most d ible farm engines built, the 
WITTE develops 50% extra power on either 
kerosene, gasoline, distillate or gas. Operation 
on full load figures under 2c an hour. Prac- 
tically trouble-proof and so simple that a 
boy can operate it. Easily moved from job 
to job. More than 150,000 WITTES are in 
daily use. 

To introduce this “_— os engine to 
a million new users, Mr. Witte will send it 
anywhere, direct from factory, for a guaranteed 
90-day test. 

Every reader of this paper who is interested 
- doing all jobs by engine power should write 

y for a free copy of a remarkable new, 
itluseated book just issued by Mr. Witte, 
which explains the engine fully. You are 
under no obligations by writing. Just send 
your name, a post card will do, and receive 
this interesting and valuable book that gives 
you valuable information about the applica- 
tion of engine power on your farm. 

WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1626 Witte Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., or 
1626 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa 
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= OComidited 6 Poe 
e* 
$14000$3000 10 
Men, Boys, 18 or over Become oe” PON 
SoSees ak Cushe~ AT ONCE 
Casstere— FRANKLIN 
Clerks INSTITUTE 


Dept. R244, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

~°* This coupon, filled out as directed, 

eo” entitles the no oR to (1) free specimen 

oe —nulestin coaching lessons; (2) a free copy 

book, “Government Positions and How to 

Get ‘Them ;@) free list of positions now obtainable. 
Check the you want. 
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parchment shade, done in water 

colors, a hardwood pedestal and base, 
and some lengths of steel wire for braces 
and re-enforeement for the two openings. 
A single electrie light bulb (C), screwed 
into a wall socket (D), reposes upon the 
top of the pedestal (G). 

It is of particular interest because one 
dollar will buy all of the material needed. 
The shade is in the 
form of a truneated 
cone with the sides at 
an angle of 45 degrees 
to a central perpendic- 
ular line. It 1s four 
inches wide at the top, 
seven inches high, and 
18 inches wide at the 


Tow lamp consists of an imitation 


straight, and the seam laid upon a flat 
surface, will exclude all surplus glue, and 
leave the seam almost unnoticeable. Later, 
the outside edge can be dressed down with 
fine sandpaper so that it will blend with 
the whole surface. 

The top and bottom edges of the shade 
are now notched for bending those por- 
tions over the wire loops. After making 
sure that these loops are perfectly round, 
coat each with glue, 
and, inserting them, 
wrap the notched edges 
about the wire, form- 
ing as neat a job as 
possible and with no 
wrinkles showing on 
the outside. 

Four brace-wires of 





bottom. 

The pedestal can be 
made of a shape and 
design to suit an individual 
taste, though, for a shade 
of this size, a height of 
twelve inches, with a base 
one and one-quarter inches 
thick and six and one-half 
inches in diameter, will be 
of excellent proportions. 








Secure a large sheet of 
24- or 30-pound white 
paper (B), of good texture 


and bond finish, and soak 





steel (E) are formed, 
and one end of each 
bent into an eye to fit 
over the lower loop at 
equidistant points. These 
are just long enough for 
the other ends to meet at 
the center, with a slight 
bend in each. These ends 
fit into holes in the top of 
the pedestal and offer am- 
ple anchorage for the top, 
yet are flexible enough to 
ws, prevent mishap, should the 
lamp accidentally be over- 





it in a solution of camphor S55 


turned. 





dissolved in alcohol. The 
aleohol is allowed to absorb all the cam- 
phor that it will. After 30 minutes, the 
sheet is hung up to dry, care being taken 
to leave the surfaces intact. 

The pattern is then laid out for the 
shade; or, if tools and time are lacking 
for this, a funnel can be used for an inside 
form and the “et laid over this and the 
pattern trace 

Number ten wire is used for the two 
loops (A) (F). The ends can readily be 
fastened by making two sleeves of tin, 
and after placing them over the ends of 
the wire, soldering them in place. Or, by 
notching the ends, the sleeves can be 
soldered and, when placed, set with a 
nail point over these depressions. 

After the pattern has been cut, glue is 
applied to each seam edge one-quarter of 
an inch wide, and these held under pres- 
sure until they have set. An iron bar, if 


The wood for the base 
(H) and pedestal may be turned from any 
wood and finished to match the woodwork 
of the room. Room is left at the top of 
the pedestal for the socket, and the center 
is bored out for the wires leading to the 
socket. The lower end of the hole meets 
a horizontal hole bored from. one side of 
the base to the center. 

This lamp is extremely light in weight, 
but to make it less top-heavy, make four 
depressions in the under side of the base, 
and attach there four lead weights, either 
cast to fit or cut from sheet lead. The 
bottom of the base is then covered. with a 
thiek felt pad. 

It will be found that aniline dyes will 
work on the shade to good advantage and 
should be used for decorating it. 

You can also buy parts for lamps from 
department stores, or ten-cent stores, and 
put these together. V. 





A Mail-Box Alarm 


By James P. Lewis 


shew opening of this box closes a simple 
lever switch which ean be made to ring 
a bell at the house. The switch, a, is a one- 
contact lever switch mounted on a suitable 
base and this is fastened on the inside 
(where it will be pro- 


at some convenient place at the house and 
run a double line of telephone wire if the 
distance is not too great. In case it is 
more than 1,000 feet the line could be 
made of copper wire, or an inexpensive 

relay can be _ pur- 





tected from the 
weather) of one end 
of the box, as shown. 

Connect the switch 
handle to a point on 
the mail-box lid 
about one inch from b 
the hinge with a strip \ wal 
of one-sixteenth inch 


chased, or simply use 
more dry cells. Also, 
if one connection is 
well grounded at the 
house and at the 
mail-box, only one 
wire need be run. 
The necessary con- 
nections are shown. 


ay cl 





metal, three-quarters T 


























of an inch wide, b, @ 
using small machine 
bolts for pivots at 
each end. Secure a 
common electric bell 
and two or three 

cells. Fasten the be 








“Yor! Box 


If you do not. wish 
to bother with fixing 
the automatic switch, 
mount a push button 
at some convenient 
place on the mail-box 
and ask your mail- 
carrier to push it. 






































Greasing Pump 
Leathers 


By D. S. Burch 


a 26 + + ee + 8, 


I pur- 


ON’T grease pump leathers. 
chased a pitcher pump for a lift of 
about 22 feet above the water level in the 


well. The dealer, whom I knew to be reli- 
able, said that the style of pump I selected 
should give good service up to 25 feet of lift. 
There was not much margin, so reasoning 
from experience with automobile cylin- 
ders, I decided to lubricate the leather, to 
insure better suction—so I thought. 

The pump gave poor service, requiring 
frequent priming, and it also failed to 
deliver as much water for the effort as I 
had been accustomed to get from a similar 
pump used for shorter lift. 

When I took it back to the dealer, he 
observed grease on the leather and stated 
that a surprisingly large number of com- 
plaints of poor service from pumps was 
due to the mistake of greasing pump 
leathers. ‘Some pumps will not pump at 
all if the leathers are greased,” he ex- 
plained. I put on a new leather, cleaned 
the cylinder of grease and the pump has 
given excellent service ever since. 

Grease gives a glazed surface to leather 
and reduces rather than increases the 
suction of a pump-plunger. ‘The best 
care you can give pump leathers,” the 
poe expert eine, ‘fs none at all. 

t put anything on them or handle 
them more than necessary. Sand is the 
worst enemy of a pump leather and is the 
cause of most needs for replacement.” 








A Problem in Close Parking 
Easily Solved 


Every-one who parks a car at night in a 
congested district knows that it does not 
always stay just where he puts it. People 
who are looking for a parking place often 
release the brakes of parked cars and 
push them forward or backward to make 
room for their own. 

One night, on coming from the theater, 
I found my ear close up to the curb and 
other cars searcely a foot away front and 
back. I figured that if I could get the rear 
wheel six inches from the curb, I could 
wriggle out of the tight place, so I put my 
jack under the differential house in the 
center of the rear axle, jacked the car up 
several inches, and pushed it sideways. 

This gave me the desired clearance 
between wheel and curb, but to make 
sure, I repeated the operation. This gave 
me enough opportunity to go backward 
and forward and soon I was on my way 
home. Otherwise I should have had to 
wait for the owners of other cars to get 
theirs out first. The same principle of 
jacking up the rear end and pushing it 
a helped me later to turn my car 
around on a dangerous narrow road when 
I saw I could go no farther. D.S.B 








Hore. 


“Aw, you can’t fool 


a 
The fatted calf: 
me! I saw that good-for-nothing son 
of yours return yesterday” 
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Speed Wagon most 
rural owner. 


Keen understanding of the farmer’s haul- 
age needs shows in every phase of Speed 
Wagon design and manufacture. Mighty 
power, brute endurance, pneumatic tires, 
moderate chassis weight, driving simplicity, 


load capacity,— 
All are embodied so 


tion—anywhere, anytime and with any 
load—becomes a fact. 


Only the Speed Wagon has the Speed 
Wagon’s combination of economy-making 
features,— moderate price, remarkably low 
operating costs and long lasting qualities. 


However figured, the 


more and earns more than any other 


commercial car built. 


Capacity, 500 to 2500 pounds. 
nd closed cabs. Chassis price $1185 at Lansi 
More than 100,000 in operation. Designed an 
manufactured in the big Reo shops,—not assembled. 


—open a 


Master of 
Rural Transport 


IME-SAVING travel combines with 
sureness of performance to make the 
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faithfully serve the 


that stall-free opera- 


Speed Wagon saves 


Twelve standard bodies 





\ MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 














Sittor your dollar to renew promptly—you can’t 





afford to miss a single issue. 
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1G MONEY s5tiehit, Uithne 


Washes and dries pg Sw pe, mous. 
Complete outfit less than brooms. Cer 100% profit 


SES ee ae FAIRFIELD, 10WA 








IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Catalog on t 
—Estimates cheerfully given.—Orders ay prom, 
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Galvanized 


Corrugated Steel 








—as Follows 


} F ht charges prepaid in full on 
all orders of roofing from t.:is advertise- 
ment at prices shown to Illinois, Tndiana, Ohio, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Iowa, New Land 
and Pennsylvania. If yourstateis not inciuded, propo 
tionate differences in freight charges will be allow: a. 
ORDER FROM THIS LIST! 
GALVANISED Shotts puitaite or oe or siding, See fom 
rr rium! - 
. Fn pe recorrugs! given a coat 


Mo. CO-Mt-OVERHAULED aS: 2 wth 


Painted Roofing ond Siding 
Me. CC-12—Standard weight overhauled painted 24-inch 
rugated sheets—s ecte—culante for siding—per square of 100 s 35 


G-N3— Medi ht hauled i = 2 
Ne. C jum weigh a = | 3 )4-lash Core 


rugated sheet—fo $285 


of 100 square feet Coeererecececveccceceesecocoseses 
Red and Gray Slate Coated Roll l Roofing 
foot “sommgiete Pit snail, sedve coments We Weight 85 os ‘$00 
So Seth Ses, Baz Seva so Seed Seg fat 
HARRIS BROTHERS CoO. 
35th and fron Streets, CHICAGO 
MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
HARRIS BROTHERS CO., Chicago, Ul. 
Dept. CC- 27 


i 
‘ Fill out coupon below and we will send you our i 
estimate of cost of roofing for your building. , 




























: NAME.... 


BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY. BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


At WHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE. 
For Houses, Barns, Roofs, all colors. Deal direct. SAVE 
MONEY. In use 82 Years. Officially Endorsed by the 
Gr Low prices will surprise you. Write for 

0. wi INGERSOLL, 251 ) £51 Plymonth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


IWAN Post “Hole & Well AUGER 
Most easily operated and fastest earth auger made. 
Sizes 3 to 16 inch; 8 inch we popular. See your 
ey ardware or implement 
dealer. Look for IWAN 
BROS. on handle casting. 
Not sold by mail order 
houses. Write for EASY DIGGING ante 
on post hole diggers, hay knives, barn scrai 
N BROS., 1509 Prairie Ave., South & Bend.ind. 


———__ = 


Dent fins 


Bernards (No. 102) are 
worth their weight in gold 
for repairing oad adjusting 
farm machinery. They 
hang on with a vise like 
grip. The cutting blades 
on the outside enable you 
to get close to the job and 
snip wire or metal with a 
quick, clean action. Don’t 
struggle along without a 
pair of 


‘BERNARD 


michcrine High-Power Cutting 


PLIERS 


No. _ 286 **Paragon’’ Re- 


volving Belt Punches, six 
7 
gq tube 










































Catalog ‘‘F’’ free 
on request from 


WM. SCHOLLHORN CO., New Haven, Conn. 
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The Safety Valve 


The opinions below are the opinions of 
Our Folks—The Farm Journal expressly 


disclaims any responsibility therefor 
eS 


‘Intentions To Plant’ Report 


N the June Farm Journal, George M. 

Rommel presented an article under 
heading, “Keeping the Facts from Farm- 
ers,” in which he took occasion to criticize 
the activities and work of the American 
Cotton Association. 

The first criticism is directed against 
the Association's public ‘ly announced ob- 
jection to the U. 8. Department of Agri- 
culture publishing “‘intentions’’ of farmers 
to plant cotton. This was not against 
“keeping facts from farmers,” but to pre- 
vent the Department of Agriculture from 
issuing imaginary guesses, based upon 
mind reading, which were of no value to 
farmers, and could only be utilized for 
speculative purposes. 

The “intentions to plant’ guess ex- 
ceeded the actual facts by 1,157,000 acres 
and caused the growers to lose millions of 
dollars by precipitating an unnecessary 
crash in the futures market. 

Furthermore, no official representative 
of the American Cotton Association ap- 
peared before the Committee hearings in 
Congress on the subject, although the 
attitude of the Association against the 
issuance of such ‘“‘guesses’”’ by the Crop 

Reporting Bureau was well known pub- 
licly and by southern Senators and Con- 
gressmen. 

Mr. Rommel also seeks to reflect upon 
statistics issued by the American Cotton 
Association by directing attention to one 
or two isolated instances in 1923. The 
October 1 forecast of production by the 
Association for the 1922 cotton crop was 
9,719,826 bales. The actual yield at the 
end of the ginning season was 9,729,000 
bales, a difference of only 10,174 bales. 
The government forecast of production 
for the same period was 10,125,000 bales, 
an over-estimate of 406,000 bales. 

The July 1 report off acreage planted 
for 1923, by the Association, was esti- 
mated at 36,991,000 acres. At the same 
time the U. S. ‘Crop Reporting Bureau 
estimated the planted acreage at 38,287,- 
000 acres, oad six months later revised 
the planted acreage that year down to 
37,130,000 acres, or within 139,000 acres 
of the Association’s estimate. 

Mr. Rommel seeks to make it appear 
that the total membership of the American 
Cotton Association is confined to the list 
of the larger sustaining members as pub- 
lished in its journal, Cotton News. The 
total rank and file membership of the 
Association, direct and affiliated, among 
the growers, bankers, merchants and other 
interests throughout the cotton states, 
numbers several hundred thousand. The 
Association is the only private agency in 
the South having a definite, practical plan 
for boll-weevil control, and is making a 
Southwide campaign to preserve the 
American cotton crop and rehabilitate the 
agricultural industry from its present 
depressed condition. 

The cotton crop is not a local or sec- 
tional industry. It is the most valuable 
monetary asset of the nation in field, in- 
dustry and commerce, and is the mainstay 
of the nation in its international com- 
merce. H.J 


Legislating Horses Off the 
Roads 


There is a state highway running through 
this county. It was first made by the 
county and later turned over to the state 
for maintenance. This pike was made at 
first just a little wider than for one 

















35 to40 Miles 


on Gallon of Gasoline 
with Air Friction Carbur etor 


guaran 34 miles to th 

gallon of qupdline and 3 30% 0 to 50% more power 
and “pep”’ on it or any other make of car. Guarantees of mile- 
age on other cars given below. Guy Bickford, Newman, N.Y. 
—*1922 Ford gets about 35 miles per gal. up hills on high 
hardly dared on low.”” Gust. Zima, Grand Haven, Mich.— 
“Drove to Chicago 188 miles on 4'4 gals. of gas—average 
better than 40 to gal. on 1922 Ford." Albert Wieske, Cham- 
rlain, S. D.—*‘Used Air Friction Carburetor two years on 
Ford and made 40 miles on a gal.”” W. W. Parker, Mabank, 
Tex.—''Formerly got 17 miles to gel. on 1922 Ford—now get 
40.”"” Wm. H. Tappen, 648 Ocean Ave., Lakewood, N. J.— 
“Used Air Friction Carburetor 13 years, get 38 miles to gal. 
on Ford truck.’’ Y. H. Gregory, Box 185, Morristown, N.J. 





—"Air Friction should get 35 miles per gal. on my Ford.” 


SENT ON 30 DAYS TRIAL 


What these men have done any other man can do. Don't take 
our word for it. Try it on your own c da 
refunded if not satisfied 

See our ——— mileage opmeies for other cars. 


ys—money 





Hu ° we > 
Dodee jaeuk 28 m See 'd 4...32 mi.|Cole8..... 17 mi. 
If your car is not “eb send name and model for our guarantee 
on it. You can drive any car in heaviest traffic without shift- 
ing gears. Starts off on high in any weather without priming 
or heating—no jerking or choking. No more foul spark plugs 
or carbon in cylinders. No leaking of gas into crank case. 
Try it 30 days on our guarantee of money back if not entirely 
satisfied. No strings to our guarantee. You are the Judge. 
AGENTS WANTE Anyone who can handle 
@ wrench — o> it. 
No boring of new holes or oOTION of operating 
Write today. AIR ION ARBURETO R — 
1325 Raymond —" Dayton, Ohio, U.S. A, 


P ATENT Booklet Free. Highest References. Best 


Results. Promptness Assured. Send draw- 
ing or model for examination of Patent Office records. 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644 G St. Washington, D. C. 


H.&Z.Wso0dSaws 


Lowest priced, most practical saw 
ever “ e or farmers. ose —. 
umber, posts, etc Riop ng 
table can be attached. F: 

back fqporontes. Write’ res ony for 
FREE CATALOG of al! kinds saws, 
engines, feed mills, Ford & Fordson 
Attachments, etc. —direct to you at 
lowest factory prices. 


HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. 
Box 3. Belleville, Pa. 











GENUINE sAM GON szrans REPAIRS 


Tieerenee 








The Samson Tractor Company 
(Division of General Motors) 


500 McKinley St. 
Janesville, Wisconsin 


Carries at all times a full and 
complete stock of standard 
repair parts, for their line of— 


SAMSON TRACTORS — SAMSON 
TRUCKS—SAMSON IMPLEMENTS 


and 


JANESVILLE MACHINE 
COMPANY IMPLEMENTS 




















“Reo” Cluster Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 
gated, Standing Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
ao Sidings, allboard, Paints, etc., direct to you 

Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. Save money—get 
Sodier quality and lasting satisfaction. 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles | 
have great durability—many customers 
20 years’ service. Guaranteed fire and lightning proof. 


Free Roofing Book 
Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
samp We direct 
to you and save you all 
in-between profits. 
Ask for Book 

No. 161. 


FREE 


Samples & 
Roofing Book 



















LOW PRICED GARAGES 
Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 

any Glace. Send postal for 
thee showing styles. 
THE 3 MFG. CO. 
1001-1051 Pike St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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vehicle. When asphalt was applied and it 
became slick for Cacaun the horses were 
driven at the side and the sides became 
worn and washed away so they were low. 
The engineer did not build them up, but 
extended the asphalt down over the 
sloping sides where the horses must walk. 
Traveling with horses is now dangerous 
and people are almost driven into buying 
a car. Everybody can not afford a car, 
and I happen to be one. Although con- 
tented better with a horse for my pleasure 
traveling than with a ear, it is almost im- 
possible for a horse to travel on the road. 

I have had both feet mashed and one 
leg broken from horses falling while I was 
riding along this pike. My fine driving 
mare fell and hurt herself on that pike and 
has been spoiled as a gentle driving horse, 
as a result of this and several other acci- 
dents: which were caused by the first. 
There are about 25 miles of this road right 
in the center of Shenandoah county and I 
think before this county has any more 
‘‘booster’”’ meetings it had better-try to 
help the condition of the roads near here. 

West Virginia Jif. 


One Job-Holder for Eleven 
People 


Thanks for your stand on the ‘Truth in 
Fabric’”’ bill and hope you will be against 
any and all increase of ‘“Bureaucratic”’ 
government. And from time to time raise 
the voice of The Farm Journal for a de- 





crease of this wasteful kind of government.. 


There is a growing disgust and feeling 
of resentment against the ever increasing 
of incompetent supervision and _ inter- 
ference of the federal Government in al- 
most all lines of endeavor. We have the 
bill to pay. 

One good authority says we have now 
one government job-holder for every 
eleven people over 16 years old, at a cost 
of $380,000,000 a year. May we wake 
up before it is too late. S.N.S. 


Not So Good 

You published an article recently advising 
your readers to have deeds of real estate 
made to husband and wife jointly, on the 
theory that upon the death of one, the 
survivor would take the entire estate. 
This rule of law does exist in Pennsyl- 
vania, and in some other states, but in the 
majority of the states it has never existed, 
or has long ago been abolished. 

The reason it has been abolished in 
most of the states in which it once existed 
is that it was not regarded as a wise rule 
of law. For example, one of the incon- 
veniences caused by it is that upon the 
death of the husband leaving a wife and 
children, the wife takes all the real prop- 
erty absolutely, then marries again, and 
leaves all this property to her second 
husband or to the children of her second 
marriage to the complete exclusion of the 
children of the first marriage. A.H. T. 


Who Will Answer? 


I am a man 44 years old, with as good a 
helpmate as ever lived. We have been 
very successful in the past but we have 
only been able, by close living, to break 
even in the last four years. We have 158 
acres of land with $7,000 indebtedness on 
it, four children—three in high school. I 
would like to hear through your paper of 
some man going through the same experi- 
ence, and making good. Our equipment 
consists of ten grade cows, five good 
Percheron mares, five good draft colts 
coming two years, seven heifers, 35 
Shropshire ewes, and ten brood sows, 175 
Leghorn hens, with a full line of farm 
tools. 

If there is any answer for my problem, 








I would like to hear it. O.S., Michigan. 
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How Peters Shells 
Give the Shooter Extra Protection 


HE outstanding feature of Peters shells, and this is undoubtedly the out- 

standing feature of all shot gun ammunition, is the “steel where steel 
belongs” head. An extra thickness of steel protects the shooter from any 
possible back-throw of the powder gases. And while this special head is 
giving added protection to the shooter, it is also providing an absolutely rigid 
base for propelling the load. 


Think of such a feature, an exclusive advantage of Peters shells combined with 
the riveted battery cup, pure felt wads and the watertite bevel-crimp, and you 
can understand why Peters shells are preferred by the experienced shooter. 
You can also understand why Peters High Velocity loads are given the prefer- 
ence. TheirJong range, hard hitting qualities get the game at extreme shot gun 
ranges. 


Peters Metallic cartridges from the “‘twenty-two Short’”’ to the “high power 
sporting”’ cartridges embody game-getting qualities that are unsurpassed. Ask 
your dealer, or write 


The Peters Cartridge Company, Dept. A-47, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Adv. No. 3. Watch for Quality Ammunition Message No. 4 6v mvrrariont 
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I, AMMUNITION 


250 Strokes Each Minute. 

















AWA for 
\ Sa self and to sell. IT DOES 
Money-Maker W/ ALL THE HARD WORK. 


— “Good to make money.”’—L. Lahouse, Mass. Now selling at 
** Made over one thousand do safe Wenger, Es. A oo 
In no time I paid for my saw. fe +e > —Get Today. 
factory at 















**Sawsfir on side hills do ailclaimed.”—J.Cable, 
4u-P You need all this power—fastest sawing —6 strokes each second; OlRECT To You from manufacturer's Shipped 
Calg ST — cick om ay on 10 Orne Hoses ~ Os 1 rte 
Sear ts pad = alse oold for cash. Must. fall 10-Year Guarentee. gum 
Write Today for Free Book more wood BY 
and, new mets EAST PAIWENT ond CASH PRICES. © Send your name and sdareeslodate 
| po agg veya yg BE ate 
Room 9$95-K, 
995-K Wood Street, OTTAWA, KANS. 
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for full particulars about a 
wonderful invention for 


light cars and trucks. 

(a Makes your car or truck 
TWO IN ONE by 

Ce) combining POWER 
and SPEED, some- 


thing heretofore 
impossible. The 





The 
RUCK. 







STELL wy mere shift of a 
AXLE handy lever 
oes increases 











climb ree. CR power 55%; 
tically a 
hillson“high”; 20% more 


> thebun \ speed if 
eavy, muddy needed, 
roads; speed Startling 
along level high- perform- 


ways. Provides ance 


HIGH SPEEDS. 10,000 
Dealers in light cars 
and trucks now know 

about it. See yours, or 


write at once for Free pt, 
Circular, Prices, ete. Ad- 

dress Dept. 36-A . oa 
RUCKSTELL SALES & MFG. CO. 

New York City Kansas City, Mo. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Pereesesseseeerseeere 
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This coupon good for Free Demon- 

i stration of the Ruckstell Axle at near- 
est Dealer, or for Free Circular giving 

8 full particulars. (36-A) 
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Cut any kind of material, 
from coarsest stalks to fin- 
est blue grass. 


Sizes for all needs 
suet a Famous Feed Cutter 
s oO every tryman’s 
need. They are poe running, 
durable, safe, strong an 4 
speedy. Write for Circular show- 
ing the line, and select the size you 
7 Stet matteo nus 
any ‘ 
The Jos. Dick Mfg.Co., Box S30, Canton, 0, grain. A. "Famous 
Makers of Blizzard Ensilage Cutters pay for “ 


LAUGH and CHUCKLE 


No trouble No w 
When a gasoline engine built by Alamo ogee 
Co., is employed on your farm. Most Dependable. 
Always goes. 








E A 
then J AKG can start ge 2 omy 
ENGINE CO., 201 South East 


Send for folder. 
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To Find Size and Speed of Pulleys 


By R. U. Blasingame 











F a threshing-machine cylinder is to be 

run 1,100 R. P. M. (revolutions per 

minute) by a tractor which operates at 
900 R. P. M., what size pulley should be 
on the threshing-machine if the tractor 
pulley is 14 inches in diameter? Here’s 
the solution: 


Speed of driver X its diameter + speed 
of thresher cylinder = diameter of thresher 
pulley. 


Substituting the figures, we have: 
(900 K 14)+1,100=11.5. 

Hence 11% inch pulley is required. 

Stating a similar example another way: 
Suppose a tractor engine runs 750 R. P. M. 
and has a belt pulley 12 inches in diameter, 
how fast would it run a wood-saw if the 
wood-saw pulley is eight inches in diam- 
eter: 

Speed of tractor pulley X its diameter + 
diameter of wood-saw pulley = R. P. M. of 
wood-saw. Substituting figures: 

(750 X 12)+S=1,125 R. P. M. 


Belt Speeds and Horse-Power 


A pulley is driven by a belt due to the 
friction between the surface of the pulley 
and the belt surface. The horse-power 
which a belt is transmitting, when in 
operation, depends upon the rate of travel 
in feet per minute, and the pull on the 
belt. Therefore, one would suppose that 
the greater the pull and the higher the 
belt speed the greater will be the horse- 
power delivered. This is trye within 
limits. The belt speed can be so high that 
the centrifugal force tending to throw the 
belt away from the pulley will cause a 
reduction in the friction between belt and 
pulley and cause the belt to slip. 

The following formula is used for figur- 
ing the horse-power of a one-ply leather 
belt working under a pull of 33 pounds 
for each width of belt: 

Horse-power=V X W+1,000. 

In this equation V stands for velocity, 
or speed of belt in feet per minute, and 
W stands for width of belt in inches. 

To find the velocity or speed in feet per 
minute at which a belt is traveling, multi- 
ply the diameter of one of the pulleys 
(in inches) by its speed and divide the 
result by 2.83. Any boy or girl who has 
had arithmetic can find the belt speed and 
horse-power of a belt. 

Example: Suppose a tractor pulley is 
eight inches in diameter and runs at 950 
R. P.M. A belt traveling over this pulley 
will have a speed of (8 X 950) + 2.83, or 
2,685 feet per minute. This is not ex- 
cessive belt speed. Suppose this belt was 
five inches wide; the horse-power trans- 
mitted would be figured in this manner: 

Horse-power = 


which were never intended for such heavy 
work. This often causes expensive delays 
and repair bills. Then too, belts that are 
too small are often used in sawmill work, 
heavy threshing and other work. The 
belt then is the weak link in the outfit. Too 
often the big part of a day may be spent 
in repairing the belt while the threshing 
crew is standing around cracking jokes 
and working up an appetite. 

Such an occurrence is a direct waste of 
money. The loss is just as definite as if a 
stream of grain were running from_a hole 
in the bottom of the wheat bin. Also 
when a belt is too tight and a part of the 
power generated by the engine is being 
used to heat bearings there is as definite 
a loss of power. 

The National Implement and Vehicle 
Association considers the matter of belt 
speeds so important, with the advent of 
the gas tractor, that this organization has 
appointed a committee to work with a 
committee appointed by the American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers to work 
out some standard belt speeds. These 
two committees have met and adopted 
five different belt speeds as follows: 1,500 
2,600, 3,000, 3,250 and 3,500 feet per 
minute. 

If the manufacturers are willing to spend 
the money for these improvements the 
os certainly should take advantage of 
them. 





Ladino Clover for Southern 
Pastures 


Ladino clover is now being boosted into a 
high place for early spring pasture by 
Georgia Experiment Station. This crop is 
a perennial—lives from year to year. It 
does best on the better grades of heavy 
clay soil. 

Ladino starts to grow early in the spring 
and keeps at it until dry weather comes in 
summer. It grows little then until the 
fall rains come, and then starts up again. 
It makes some growth during the winter, 
if the winter is not too cold. You can 
count .on pasture in March, April and 
early May (and some years until July); 
and in October and November, the 
Ladino fans say. 

Ladino is generally seeded in October, 
when the ground has plenty of moisture. 
Rate of seeding, five pounds to the acre, 
drilled or broadcasted on plowed ground— 
the earlier plowed the better. Cover seed 
not more than one-eighth to three-fourths 
of an inch deep. Unless the ground has 
grown crimson, alsike, red, white or hop 
clover successfully within two years, inocu- 

late the seed. Cul- 





(2,685 X 5) +1,000, 


or 13.4; that is, the rer eee 


tures of bacteria for 





horse-power is 13.4. 


this cg soe can be 
bought from seeds- 








Farmers and 
merchants who 
handle belting have B 
never paid much at- Yt 
tention to the im- ~ 

rtant. factors of 

t speeds and the 
horse-power which 
a belt is capable of 
transmitting. Very 
often a belt entirely 
too heavy and ex- 
pensive has been 
used to transmit 

wer. These heavy 

its cost too muc 
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men, or from a firm 
making cultures. 

Like other clov- 
ers, Ladino should 
not be pastured 
when wet (because 
of danger of bloat), 
and shouldn’t be 
pastured the first 
spring. 

Because of high 
prices of seed, and 
because this is a 
new crop, let Our 
Folks try Ladino 
on only a small 


and their weight is aiiiteiaes seale first—say a 
likely to heat and Alin, sent’. Cash Ee half-acre or an 
wear small bearings. “In the hands of a receiver” acre. 
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Let’s Tell the World : 
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ECENTLY I spent a day in Lincoln 
county, Kans., with County Agent 
8S. D. Capper. When I arrived at Lincoln 
Center I looked around for the customary 
khaki-clad man and the ever-present fliv- 


ver, but they were missing. I noted a 
well-dressed man with a white collar, 
creased trousers, and shined shoes alight 
from a large enclosed car—I took him for 
an oil promoter. He came direct to me 
and introduced himself as the county 
agent. I accused him of being an oil 
promoter and he only remarked, ‘No, 
just a promoter of better agriculture; a 
bigger and better job.” 

After a trip to the office, Capper said, 
“T want you to look at some signs whic h 
I am having made. I want to take the 
first one out with us today, if it is dry.” 











This sign tells something 


We drove a few blocks to a shop where 
there were about 15 new signs drying in 
the sunshine. Capper looked them over, 
picked out one and said, “‘This is the one 
I want to take out and set today. Whatdo 
you think of.it?” It looked good to me. 

We tied it on the running-board and 
drove into the country. We stopped ata 
farm and did some work, and then we 8€t 
the sign. While I was taking a picture of 
the sign-board I heard Mr. Capper remark, 
“Well, Mr. Runge, as long as you are a 
member of the Farm Bureau and keep up 
your records and your flock, the sign 
stays.” I also heard Mr. Runge say, 
“Mr. Capper, that sign is going to stay 
until it rots or fades out.” 

Capper says he has about 30 demon- 
strators like Mr. Runge and each one is 
going to have his sign up just as soon as 
possible. What is the use of putting on a 
demonstration and letting no one know 
that it is a demonstration? 

Capper has the right idea. Tell the 
world about it. Mark Havenhill 


—_———— 


Washing the Car 


A good way to use a sponge in washing a 
car is to make a hole partially through the 
center of the sponge and in this hole 
insert the hose nozzle. Turn on the water 
and it will be forced through the sponge 
in all directions. This will keep the sponge 
quite free from embedded dirt and dust 
because it is automatically cleaned from 
the inside. In using a sponge in this 
manner, it can either be held in place 
with the hand or tied in place with a string. 
After the dirt and dust have been 
sponged from the car, rinse with clear 
water and later dry with a large chamois 
skin. This will give an unspotted finish. 
A large sponge is very useful in washing 
the car ‘and i t is best if separate sponges 
are used—one for the body, and one for 
the wheels and chassis. The wheels and 
chassis carry more dust and grit and there 
is danger of scratching the body finish if 
&@ sponge is used for scrubbing this portion 
of the car after it has been used on the 
wheels and chassis. Gaston Farmer. 
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More Milk—More Beef 


Feed Home-Grown Crops 


Meee: ¢ bho Letz a bala oon 
grind aud mix anything grown—makes a perfectly balance 
ration from home-grown crops. Guaranteed to increase Home-Made Feed 
oir ena from 15 to 30% and cut feeding costs from 25 from 


Stop that monthly feed bill. 


A warehouse in every state. 





Home- Grown 
1046 East Road, Crops 
Crown Point, WRITE TODAY 
Indiana = ¢_- Valuable Feeding 


America’s Leading Feed Mill 





Book—It’s FREE 





No One Wants His Subscription to Stop 
Frage has expired or is about to run out, send a 
Nol ar and The Farm Journal will keep right on 
coming. Remember, $1 now pays for 4 years. Don’t 
put it off—you might miss the next big number. 








Lucas “Pull Out” Units 


Set of 4 pulls any car out of worst mud 
, hole. ‘ake place of tire chains in 

emergency. Instantly attached. Carried 
= — ofcar. Sample pair 50c post 


i or district ents wanted to 
b le this money mating specialty. 


Lucas Pull Out.» HE CHAIN PRODUCTS CO. 











inca Y your - Subscription today! 














r Unite—Just snap Dept. X, 3924 Cooper Ave., Cleveland, 0. 
OD 











EARN BIG MONEY 
And A SUIT 


To quickly obtain some good agents in 
territory where we are not represented, 
we offer one man in each community the 
chance to obtain our finest all wool 
suit and os big in spare time 
introducing our guaran’ d 
suits, $18 and up. Special offer <2 not 
later’ than January Ist, 1925, so if inter- 
ested write at once for full details. Just 
your name and address on a postcard brings 
ee reply. 

RICAN WOOLEN MILLS Co. 
Eatabtished 1888 Dept. 4075, 
























“*T set out to build a farm engine 
that would have ev: feature 
the farmer wanted and none he 
didn’t want. It has now been 
on the market six years. Thou- 
sands of satisfied users tell me 
I've succeeded. I’m proud to 
have this engine bear my name.”’ 
—A. Y. Epwarps 


‘EDWARDS 
FARP1 
ENGINE 


























































There is no other farm engine 
like it. Simple in construction 
and easy to operate. “It is only 
one engine, yet it takes the 

of six engines. It will give 
rom 134 to 6 H. P., yet it is so 
light that two men can carry it 
easily. Set it anywhere and 
put it to work. 


t isa 6 H. P. when you need 
or 1% H. P. when you need 
only 134, or any power in be- 
tween. Fuel consumption in 
proportion to power used and 
remarkably low at all times. 
Adjustment from one power to 
ano is instantaneous. 


line. Easy starting, no crank- 
ing. The greatest gas: engine 


Operates with kerosene or gaso- 


value on the ae’s And you 
can prove all of these statements 
to your own satisfaction. 


What Users Say 
Ivan L. Blake, of Hannibal, 
New York, says: “‘Only engine 
economical for all jobs. I run a 
28-inch cord wood saw, a 
inch rip saw, a washer, a pump, 
and a grinder, and it sure runs 
them fine. It has ect run- 
ning balance, and it sets quiet 
anywhere 

Grarence Rutledge, of Mani- 
toulan Island, Ontario, says: 
**Have given my Edwards four 
years’ steady work and like it 
fine. It uses very little fuel. I 
run a 28-inch cord wood saw, 
also a rip saw, 8-inch grinder, 
ensilage cutter, line shaft for 
shop, churn, washer, separator 
and pump. Have had ten other 
engines and the Edwards beats 
them all.” 

Frank Foell, of Cologne, New 
ersey, says: “It’s a great pleas- 
ure to own an Edwards engine. 
Iruna wood saw, cement mixer, 













4- claims te you. I want to send 


e Engine 
work caning my pe eg war 


to move around and easy to run, 
I would not have any other.” 


Free Trial Offer 
Now—I want to prove my 


you an Edwards Engine for ab- 
solutely free trial. Just write 
your name and address on cou- 
pon and mail. I will send at 
once complete details about my 
farm engine and about my free 
trial offer. No cost or chiles 
tion, Mail coupon now. 


MAILTHIS COUPON 


' MOTOR CO... 1. ohio 
(ED ARRS Springfield, 
Hib» ns Main oe cost, ot i gbligations your 


‘on com complete , descrip. tion Hee tr 
yengine: 


eceneceveneree’ 
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Gunranteed 


4 * 
s 
Save 25% on Your 
ue Golan System 
ng Now! 


If you're ms to omer improve, or re- 
model, buy now while material is plentiful 
and low prices prevail. Avoid costly de- 
lays, material shortages and high prices. 
Don’t wait until the snow flies to 
do your planning. 
Ex t 
Engineers 
Com Practical men are 
waiting here to 
help you solve 
o= your plumbing 
and heating prob- 
lems. They will 
aid you in ad 
= comfort an 
health in your 
home at lowest 





























= = possible expense. 
= Perfection B Hot Water and Steam Hi 
"furnished ome tae 
last fitting with square er round 60 as wanted. 


Guaranteed Plumbing! 


$70 
Complete 


Bathroom 


Outfit 


The bathroom outfit shown includes bathtub five feet 
long, white porcelain enameled on the inside, low pat- 
tern white tank closet outfit and white porcelain 
enameled lavatory complete with all $70 00 
fittings above floor line, special at....... ° 


Complete Plumbing Systems 
—_ furnish everything complete to install 
plumbing systems. Make it a 
point to get our low prices on , valves, 
fittings, ps works outfits an plumbing 
material of every kind, before you buy. 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO. 


DEPT. CD27 




















35th & Iron Streets, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MAKE MONEY 


pecereed Cheapest Way 


~—the fast, oO 
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Your Great Opportunity 
Federated Cereal Mills 
of America 


To establish units of a national chain of mills 
in communities not yet allotted, to manufac- 
ture and sell Vitacreme meal, cereals and 
mixed feeds—15 high grade nationally adver- 
tised products 
You operate your plant as a unit and under 
the name of The Federated Cereal Mills of 
America, in your own exclusive territory. This 
business started and operated under our direc- 
tions should be earning in three months 
$200.00 per month and up according to your 
efforts 
Requirements: rience unnecessary but 
applicant must be ype character, un- 
usual energy and willing to work hard and 
consistently under our simple and explicit 
directions. You must have at least $2500.00 
eash to invest in your machinery and raw 
materials for your own plant. 
If you have all these requirements this is an 
unusual opportunity for you. If interested in 
establishing this new business backed by a 
$3,000,000.00 Company with 14 years of suc- 
cessful experience, _ write for our book “Your 
Own Big Business” which contains the details 
of our proposition. 
We want only to hear from earnest and re- 
liable men. An early reply will be of advan- 
tage to you concerning territory. 


Federated Cereal Hills of Amusica 


Dept. 8 FL Owensboro, Ky. 











We Moved to Town, yar Came Back 


By Ethel V. Brown 





ful of this world’s goods and a love 

for the country, husband and I began 
life together on a rented farm. Between 
us we had two cows, three calves, a team 
of good horses and a set of harness, 18 
hens, 25 shotes and enough corn to feed 
them out, and about $100 in cash, with 
which we furnished our home. 

We were lucky in that we had only two 
rooms to furnish, but we were as happy 
as if we had lived in a mansion. We 
bought nothing expensive and only what 
we needed to make us comfortable. We 
had to go in debt for another team of 
horses and a set of harness, a wagon and 
our farming machinery. Husband had a 
new top buggy but it was not all paid for. 

Today we have a 
home of our own, 


[Mutt th years ago, with but a hand- 


rooms with three closets, and a nice large 
porch which we later screened in. We also 
built a new barn 32 x 40 feet and a garage, 
which made things much handier for us. 

We always try to raise a good garden 
with something to sell. We milk several 
cows and, with our chickens, the income 
amounts to a neat little sum at the close 
of the year. I always aim to can enough 
fruit to run us through the winter, and as 
many vegetables as possible. 

One thing we have learned from sad 
experience is that you can not expect to 
have any degree of success with hogs and 
chickens unless you have a good place to 

take care of them. You will lose enough 
in one year to pay for a hog house or 
hen house. You will get discouraged, too. 

Another mistake 
too many farmers 





fairly well im- 
proved, and four 
darling children. We 
rented the first four 
years, moving twice. 
We had fairly good 
crops. Then we 
moved to our own 
farm of 160 acres. 
But as there were 
no improvements 
whatever, we had 
to build. We built 
a small house with 
kitchen, pantry, a 
living-room and one 
small bedroom, and 
a small porch which 
we screened in. We 
dug a well and put 
up a windmill, built 
a shed barn with 
room for six horses, 
a hen house that 
would aceommo- 
date 100 hens or 
better, doing most 
all of the work our- 
selves. We also had 








“Tuning in on his solo” 


make is, leaving 
such a small amount 
of available pasture 
land. We have on- 
ly 25 acres of pas- 
ture* and can not 
keep the amount of 
stock we would like 
to. We have to 
put out some of our 
stock every sum- 
mer and it is get- 
ting very hard to 
find pasture. Many 
fields that are now 
broken would be 
worth far more in 
pasture, on account 
of being so rough. 
There are a few 
disadvantages in 
the country that I 
would love to see 
remedied. The 
chief problem is 
that of our country 
schools. Too many 
are of the opinion 
that one can plow 








to fence for pas- . 
ture and hog lots. 

The first few years we had good crops, 
which helped us to get on our feet, as the 
saying goes, but owing to poor health, 
four years ago we decided to rent our 
farm and move to town. We soon re- 
alized that we had not bettered ourselves 
any. In truth, we would have been better 
off if we had remained on the farm. So 
the following spring we moved back to 
the farm, and it seemed like going home to 
get back. 

The renter had proved careless and 
indifferent to our interests, and the place 
had been farmed very poorly. The 
fences were down here and there. Two and 
three years before we had put out a small 
orchard of about 50 trees, but when we 
came back only about half of them were 
left. The renter had allowed the stock to 
run over them and break them off and in 
one instance that we know of, had de- 
liberately driven over an apple tree that 
stood fully four feet high, and broke it 
off—no excuse for not seeing it. 

I never could understand why some 
renters take so little interest in a farm 
just because they do not own it. If they 
would only look far enough ahead, they 
would see that they were hurting ‘them- 
selves as well as the landowner. They 
wouldn’t be compelled to hunt a new 
place every year. Owing to the increase 
in our family we decided to enlarge the 
house the next year. We built on four 


corn and milk cows 
without an educa- 
tion. W ell, perhaps they can. Some one 
will say, “Why, look at so and so, he can 
hardly write his own name and see what 
he has done.” Yes, he has succeeded, but 
that doesn’t happen very often, and 
doesn’t it stand to reason that if he had 
had the advantages of a good education he 
might have done still better? 

Did you ever hear of the city man 
moving to the country to give his children 
better school advantages? No, indeed, 
and why not? Too many farmers take 
more interest in their hogs and cattle 
than they do in their children. Any kind 
of a school is good enough for Johnny to 
go to and learn his three “R’s.” Is there 
any wonder that he stops just as soon as 
the law will allow him to? For this reason 
we are planning to buy a home closer to 
town, where the children can at least drive 
to school in town and still be at home on 
the farm, which we all love. We have no 
desire to leave the farm and yet we want 
our children to have the advantages of a 
better school than our rural schools are. 


Rye and Vetch 


A good hay crop is rye and winter vetch, 
seeded in fall. The rye holds up the 
vetch, so it is not so hard to harvest. 
Use three or four pecks of rye and 20 
pounds of vetch to the acre. Vetch will 
grow on soils slightly acid. 
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Clarissa’s Chance 
By George W. Tuttle 








IDDLE life and a waster—this was 

Harry Vandeman! It was born and 
bred in him, the product of three genera- 
tions of wasters. No wonder the great 
Vandeman farm had shrunk to a scant 
50 a@wes. Thriftless habits had fallen on 
his shoulders like some never-to-be-worn- 
out garment. The old farm was naturally 
fertile, but the smallest leak will drain the 
largest barrel in time, and the mortgage 
was about to be foreclosed. 

Certainly the farmer’s case seemed 
hopeless. One grizzled farmer remarked: 
“You couldn’t shoot thrifty habits into 
Harry Vandeman with a shotgun!” and 
still another remarked: “‘He would plant 
corn in Indian summer and set out fruit 
trees in dog-days if it were not for that 
daughter of his!’’ 

Ah, here was the only key that could 
wind that run-down Vandeman clock, his 
only daughter Clarissa, now 18 years of 
age! The family mantle of shiftlessness 
was surely sliding from her well-formed 
shoulders. It seemed likely to skip a 
generation entirely. Her mother had 
passed away when she was only twelve 
years of age—living with a waster was such 
discouraging business that Mrs. Vande- 
man threw up the job. As Clarissa was 
an only child she now kept house for her 
father. 


BOUT a year before this, ambition had 
begun to have its inning in her life. 
Now the crisis was at hand, the end was 
in sight unless she could stem the tide. 
The mortgage was overdue, the interest 
was unpaid. 

Swiftly as an arrow from a bow went 
Clarissa Vandeman to the keen-eyed 
president of the Slaterville Savings Bank, 
which held the mortgage. “Try my plan,” 
said. she, ‘“‘and allow father more time pro- 
vided he will turn over every cent that he 
receives to me and allow me to make all 
purchases and pay all bills. Then I can 
guarantee that you will receive your in- 
terest regularly. I will also start an 
account in your bank with any spare 
money, and every six months it can be 
applied on the mortgage. 

“Then,’’ she continued, “I have an- 
other plan. The old farm is well adapted 
to berries. Father has always said: ‘Too 
much work!’ I shall supply the summer 
resorts at Shoal Beach with raspberries 
and strawbrrries.” 


RESIDENT McArthur never spoke in 

haste and repented at leisure. ‘‘Come 
in at ten o’clock tomorrow for my de- 
cision,’”’ he said. Clarissa was on the dot, 
and the smiling president said: “Fav orable 
decision, Clarissa; you shall have your 
chance. True, it is only a fighting chance, 
but the color that you have in your face 
just now looks as if you had fighting blood 
in your veins.’ 

Vandeman turned over his few dollars 
in cash to his daughter and a new era 
began. The next day Vandeman came to 
the door and said, hesitatingly: ‘Clarissa, 
that cultivator agent says I need a new 
cultivator.”’ 

Out went Clarissa, clad in new-found 
authority and a dainty gingham. ‘One 
tooth is broken,”’ explained the glib agent, 

“and I notice that the cultivator is very 
shaky. I advise purchasing a new cul- 
tivator.” 

“Father,’’ said Clarissa, tersely, as she 
turned to her astonished parent, “get the 
wrench and tighten up those bolts. Then 
£0 down to the hardware store and get a 
new tooth—here is 35 cents.”” Then turn- 
ing to the astonished agent she said: 
Continued on page 101 
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Buy Scalecide on 


The new 15-gallon package  fruit-growing world has proven 



















Fall spraying with Scalecide controls 
Psylla and peach leaf curl. Spring ap- 
plication controls aphis. pear thrips, 
leaf miner, case bearer and leaf rol- 
ler. Either fall or spring spraying with 
Scalecide controls scale, bud moth, 
European red mite, fungus or blight 
cankers from which are spread fire 
blight, collar rot and root rot. And 
in addition, year after year use of 
Scalecide invigorates the trees. 





A 


“ ce. Carboleine 


A miscible oil — has 

en in use longer 
than any oil sprayon 
the market, except 
Scalecide, and kills 
sfale as well as Scale- 
cide even at a weaker 
dilution-and known 
to be safe. While it 





Price 





contains enough Scalecide to 
spray as many trees, until they 
drip, as one 50-gallon barrel 
of lime sulfur, applied with 
equal thoroughness. And, as 
it requires only half as much 
time and labor to apply the 
Scalecide as the lime sulfur, 
spraying with. Scalecide is 
cheaper. But more important, 
Scalecide will make a better or- 
chard. It is guaranteed to do so. 


Scalecide is not an oil emulsion 
but a miscible off that mixes 
instantly with cold water and 
stays mixed without agitation. 
Its continuous use for the past 
twenty years throughout the 


that it will not do injury such 
as has been so often attributed 
to oil emulsions and improper- 
ly made miscible oils. 


On every tree, shrub and vine 
that sheds its leaves in winter-- 
use Scalecide as your dormant 
spray. Then you will know 
that you have done all that 
can be done at that particular 
time by any dormant spray or 
combination of sprays. If your 
dealer doesn’t carry Scalecide, 
show him this advertisement 
—or order direct from us. 
In any event write today for 
the new booklet, “Economy of 
Scalecide”—free for the asking. 


will not do all that 
Scalecide will do, 
neither will any 
other dormant spray. 
Price: $20 per 50- 
gallon barrel includ- 
ing container, f.o.b. 
Hackensack, N. J. 


Oil Emulsions 


While oil emulsions 
have not yet proven 
their value and safe- 
ty. and we do not 
recommend them, 
we will supply them 
to you of a quality 
and stability not ob- 
tainable elsewhere. 
If you insist on using 
oil emulsions, let us 





quote you prices. 




























B.G.PRATT CO. Department 38 


$0 Church St. NEW YORK, N.Y. y— ra 
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“NATIONAL SERVICE”’ can be had without 


extra cost—‘‘ask and ye shall receive.” 





Steel Wheels 


Sonleameead eervice. Maks cost soit STs betes mpeererate ct 
fo fload: tow LESS | |" 


EMPIR Reduced prices Catalog free. 
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Co., Box 252. Quincy, tlt. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
4-735, Drexel Ave. & S8th St. © A S 1923 Sale 
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For better protection, longer service and lowest 
yearly cost, ask your dealer for Zinc Insulated 
Fences and Arrow Tee-Steel Posts. 


Zinc Insulation means 40% to 100% more gal- 
vanizing—longer life fence. 


Arrow Tee-Steel Posts are built like a rail- 
road rail. Stronger and sturdier. 
wing arrow anchor roots solidly into the 


Easy to drive. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE 


AMERICAN:~- ROYAL- ANTHONY 
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Por flachot 
PUMP JACK 


The Better Jack at 
A Lower Price 
RED JACKET Pump Jacks are guar- 
anteed to give you 100% pumping 
service — there is no better Jack built, 
and we've brought the price down in 
keeping with prices you get for the 
things you raise. 
Enclosed gear—noiseless. Easily 
to any make or style . 
eeens ports onstage’ ip ye mm t 
bearings beovy babbitted. rat 
platform. Three different len 
adjustments. Jack fully guaranteed — 
any part found defective will be replaced 
coe weaia one year from date of pur- 


Loss of time, dollars and water, ends 
Jack 













when you get a Red Jacket Pum 
—it’sa REAL Jackata REAL cules 


Only $1522 


at any Red Jacket Dealer. Fitted with 
either 13x8 in. pully for engine, or 
17x2 in, pulley for electric motor. $2.50 
extraif you want 2ix2 in. pulley. If 
there isn’t a Red Jacket dealer near 

our freight 






The Largest, Oldest Exclusive Pamp, Cylinder 
and Water Supply Manufacturers in the World 
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Improved 
New Model 
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OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO. 
Ottawa, + 
Pittsburgh, 


. Thou- 
to start. Sizes - 
“How to Know 

521-8 s St. 

Desk 521-B Magee Bidg. 















It’s Easy to Talk Over 


Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephones 


Voices are clear and distinct. The bell 
rings vigorously, but with a pleasant 
; you realize that the whole system 

is in fine tune. 

Stromberg-Carlson teleph quip t 
has been standard for 30 years giving sat- 
isfaction everywhere. The instruments are 
noted for their long service. 

Ask your local company for telephone 
service—or if there is no service available 
write us for Bulletin No. 10 telling how 
a mutual telephone company may be 
organ: 























































Let There Be Light 


By Walter J. Heiney . 
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N a few brief paragraphs let me state 

some of the benefits derived from elec- 

tric lights on the farm. Farms that are 
several miles away from an electric line can 
secure these conveniences at a reasonable 
price by installing their own plants. There 
are quite a fewfrom which to choose. Some 
of them run automatically, while some 
require the attention of the operator. Any 
of the manufacturers 


Now let us consider the farmer’s side. 
The barn can be wired so that the lights will 
light up the entire building if necessary. 
The garage and other buildings shduld be, 
lighted, too. If the farmer has a cream 
separator, this can be operated by a small 
motor. 

One of the best features is the “pole 
light,’”’ which is a light placed on a pole 

somewhere near the 





will gladly send you 
complete details. 
First of these bene- 
fits is comfort. 
Should not the 
farmer and his family 
have a home as well 
lighted as the homes 
of his friends in the 
town and city? Let’s 
consider the farmer’s 
wife whose work is 
never done. Shall she 
not have as good. a 
light as possible to do 


barn. This pole 
should be from 20 to 
25 feet high. It can 
be used to support 
the wires that lead to 
the barn. If properly 
wired it may be 
turned on or off at 
several places—at 
the polé, in the 
kitchen, at the barn, 
or in the bedroom 
toward the light. A 
50-watt light will 
furnish enough light 





her sewing, mending, 
reading, etc.? Then 
there is the ironing to 
do; the electric iron 
will save her many 
steps and much time 


©0098 JHmuN 








*‘Now I will be famous all over the 
world, as the discoverer of the 


North, East, South and West poles 


for a small barnyard, 
but a stronger light 
will be better—say 
75 watts. This light 
does away with car- 
rying a lantern-to get 








each week. The cost 

of operation is only a few cents an hour. 
There are numerous other labor-saving 
deviees that can be used. We must not 
forget to attach the electric washer 4o that 
she can read or do something else while 
the washing is being done. Why not also 
get an electric vacuum cleaner which will 
get some of the dirt the broom misses? In 
the sickroom and in preparing breakfast, 
or a quick lunch, the electric toaster is 
mighty handy. 


to the barn when 
dark in the morning or evening. We all 
know the fire hazard where lanterns are 
used. 

One of the biggest benefits is the result 
of lighting the poultry house. If you have 
a fair-sized flock the plant can be paid 
for through the increase in egg production 
from the hens. You do not need to get up 
to turn ‘on the lights every morning; that 
can be done by the use of a time clock 
built for the purpose. 





Flirting with Failure 
Continued from page 60 
way a good many farmers are fixed— 
that is the way I was. Higher prices will 
help a lot, but we have got to know where 
we are at. That was what I was coming 
to. You know I used to feed a lot of 
cattle. That was a good thing for my farm 
but I didn’t make any money—I actually 
lost unless I got the advantage of the 
price. I could not make the gain in 
weight pay me. Why? Because it cost 
too much to make a pound of beef. I 
began to figure that it is not profitable to 
run this high-priced land in pasture.” 

“How about the silo?” I inquired. 

Henry flashed me the first real smile I 

seen. “‘Ten acres in the silo are equal 
to about 30 in pasture,” he said. ‘At 
least that is the way I figure it works out 
here. I am going to build another—then 
—come down and look in the barn, Bill.” 

I went along with Henry and was sur- 
prised to find a number of high grade 
dairy cows, and one registered one, stand- 
ing in the new addition he had built to his 
barn. 

“T figure that I have got to farm more 
intensively,’’ he told me, “and from my 
past year’s experience with milk cows, that 
is going to. be one way of doing it. I am 
going to add some more just as soon as I 
can, and they are going to be real ones. 
With another silo Fos run through the 
summer without much pasture—if any. 
Butterfat, separated milk, and pigs are 
going to in my next rotation. 

“If we could be sure of a clover crop 
every year we could plan better and make 
more money, but we can’t do that. I ex- 


rimented with soybeans last season a 
ittle and next year inoculated bean seed 
goes into every hill of corn. I am going to 
put as much machinery to work as I can 
use, for it not only makes the work easier 
but it allows a man to do the thing that 
needs doing more nearly when it needs 
doing. I expect the silo and the soybean 
to lead me away from this near failure.” 

“But look here,” I exclaimed. “If you 
get by with all you are planning you will 
be a rich man.” 

“That won’t hurt,” said Henry; “but 
listen—the more I can produce and the 
easier I keep up fertility the more my land 
will be worth. Every dollar it gains in 
price per acre means an added amount of 
interest I ought to collect from it. What’s 
the matter—can’t you figure that out?” 

I turned away. At the gate I paused and 
looked back to see Henry grinning at me. 

“Anyway, ’’I said, “I still have the fever 
for a farm. You can’t discourage me.” 

“Go to it,” called Henry. “It’s a great 
life—if you don’t weaken.” 

And I went home with my head full of 
figures and the more I thought about it 
the more I realized that Henry was right. 
The more he made his farm worth to some 
one else the more it ought to return—the 
more it returned the more it was worth 
was apparent. I thought over the figures 
I had. seen in his ledger and the more 
perplexing the problem became. ; 

“How was Henry?” asked my wife 
after one of my fits of abstraction. 

“Henry,” I said, trying to look ve 
wise—“Henry has been flirting wit 
Failure, but now—why now I think he 18 
engaged to Success.”’ 
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HAD often heard that the flesh of the 
’possum, when properly cooked, was as 
delicious as that of a young shote. I 
accosted our man-of-all-work one cold 
morning in December, asking him if he 
could get me one of the animals, besides 
giving us directions how to cook it. He 
was an old colored man and seemed de- 
lighted, especially as I promised . to 
reward him liberally. 

A few dats afterward, he came into the 
outer kitchen at breakfast time, holding a 
fine specimen by the tail; it had of course 
been shot by one of his sons the night 
before, and in our own woods, where I 
had often hunted for them without success. 

“Well, Elias, now tell us how to cook 
the ’possum,”’ I said. 

‘Why, sah, jest scald him like you does 
a pig, scrape the hair offen his hide as 
the butchers do, clean him good, an’ then 
hang him up for a day or two to friz him 
good. Den you roast him with plenty, 
right smart of seasonin’, peeled potatoes 
around him in de pan, till he is done right 
smart brown, and you hev the fust class 
meal.” 


E concluded to follow his advice to 

the letter, preparing no end of good 
things to grace the feast. It fell to my 
lot to prepare the ’possum for the roasting. 
I took a large bucket of scalding water, 
dipped ‘“Brer ’Possum” in and out many 
times so as to scald him good, laid him on 
the box near me and, using an old tin 
candle stick, I began operations. 

Scrape—scrape—scrape—why, the hair 
on that bird stuck as hard to his hide as a 
pair of kid gloves when you try to remove 
them on a warm day. Then, in despair, 
I thought maybe he would like to go to 
the barber’s, but that procedure would 
give me away, and the man was a friend 
and would have to be invited to eats, and 
I was not giving any free lunch tickets; we 
felt that we could give all the honors 
needed to that bird. 

In despair, I just skinned the possum 
and hung him out of our back kitchen 
window to freeze for a night and a day 
at least. But, alas! that night, the weather 
moderated; the plagued mercury ran up- 
stairs a few steps, and we trembled with 
a fear that the meat would spoil, hence the 
boss suggested that we should cook the 
*possum. He took a large pan, placed the 
anémal in it, with all the nice trimmings 
around it. We made a hot fire in the 
kitchen stove, put the pan in the oven, 
then went off to other duties, till it was 
time for “basting” with the rich gravy. 


ITH what joyful anticipations were 

our minds filled! When we returned, 
the boss opened the oven door of the 
stove, when to my astonishment he rolled 
backward on the floor, coughing, spitting, 
and—well, I won’t print the remarks he 
introduced when the perfume of “Araby 
the Blest’’ was wafted to our nostrils. 
Seizing the whole business in his hand with 
the aid of a dish-cloth he threw it all out 
of the window into our mill-race. 

Forever after this, the subject of that 
‘possum roast was a standing joke amon 
those who had been made wise. ‘“‘Lias’ 
said that we “had not friz de animile long 
enough to sweet him.” 

Moral: If you wish to eat a ’possum, 
“friz” it several nights, or you will meet 
with the same experience that we did. 

John Huffnagle. 





¥ your luck isn’t what it should 
be, put a “P’’ before it, and 
continue to try. 




















Quick Stimulation 


—hot oats and milk 
QUICK 


quick cooking. Ready in 3 to 5 minutes. 


ERE are quick oats with a flavor—rich, smooth and 


delicious—Quick Quaker, the new Quaker Oats. 


They provide the “oats and milk” breakfasts which 
authorities now are urging for children and grown-ups 
—cooked, ready and served in 3 to 5 minutes. That’s 
quicker than toast! 


For quick stimulation and all-day vigor, no food sur- 
passes; for savory lusciousness, none compares. 


All that rich Quaker flavor is retained. The grains 
are cut before flaking and rolled very thin. 


faster. That’s the only difference. 
be delighted. 


Standard full size and weight packages— 
Medium: 1 and % pounds; Large: 3 pounds, 7 oz. 


Quaker 
Oats 


The kind have 
always aon 
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UAKER—For quick energy and 


They cook 
Try them—you will 





Two kinds at grocers 


















Quick Quaker 


Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 








’ From 1921 to 1923, inclusive, the price for 
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Plain Facts About Fur Farming 





By Frank G. Ashbrook 


e é . i : 
@ Assistant Biologist, Bureau of Biological 
Survey, U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture 








af that in the few instances where money 
30) has been made the profits were realized 





UR farming is attracting wide & 
Pr sttenton, chiefly because of the @y 
increasing demand for furs and the _ ; 
decreasing supply of our fine furbearers in the wild. Naturally 
the enormous profits derived from the sale of pelts and breeding 
stock of certain species has greatly stimulated interest in the 
enterprise. When it becomes stabilized, fur farming will be a 
commendable and hopeful adjunct to the fur industry 


from the sale of animals for breeding 

purposes or for pets, and not from the sale of pelts. g 
Attempts have also been made to produce martens, minks and 
fishers in captivity. If these animals could be produced in large 
enough numbers a good profit should be realized, since the pelts 
bring much higher prices on the raw fur market and 





and as such should be encouraged rather than cen- 
sured. In this connection, however, it must be 
remembered that the production of furbearing ani- 
mals in captivity is a compersiieny, new thing, and 
therefore is not supported by the exhaustive experi- 
mental and research data that are enjoyed by similar 
industries. 

That dishonest ranchers and companies would use 
furbearing animals as a means to extract money’ 
from persons unfamiliar with the business was only 
to be expected. But such a condition is found in many 
other enterprises. The lack of authentic information 
concerning the raw fur market and the feeding, 
breeding, and management of furbearers in captivity 
has made the task of fooling the novice an extremely 
easy one. 

When properly carried on fur farming has a place 
in maintaining the supply, but the extent to which it 
may help to increase the production of fur will be 
known only after a few years. Certain phases of it 
are still in an experimental stage and until something 
definite is established showing how a profit can be 
made from the sale of skins, it is questionable whether the growing 
of certain species should be encouraged. It must not be overlooked 
that the sole purpose of growing furbearers is to sell the pelts. 
The sale of breeding stock is only incidental. : 

Many people who are about to go into a new industry look 
only to its great possibilities and profits, closing their eyes, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, to the pitfalls and discouragements 
which exist in every business. Since fur farming is so intimately 
connected with the high price of. fur, it 
would be worth while for such persons before 
investing their time or money to study up 
on the causes of these prices and see if yer 
can find out whether the high prices will 
continue. 


Prices of Skunk Pelts 


Much has been said and written about the 
raising of skunks for profit, and unless the 
prospective breeder stops to consider the 
matter carefully he may be seriously misled. 





skunk pelts on the raw fur markets of New 
York and St. Louis ranged from a few cents 
for damaged skins to $6.20 for the very best 
grades. The approximate average for all 
grades was $2.19. During 1923, however, 
the approximate average price for all grades 
was $1.86. This marked decline was due to 
the fact that Germany and Russia, who 





Silver fox puppies 
a few weeks ol 





can be produced just as cheaply if not more cheaply 
than skunks and raccoons. Here, then, the difficulty 
is not in excessive feed costs but in getting the 
animals to breed in captivity. 

Of these three animals probably more minks have 
been born in captivity, but owing to the many and 
varied difficulties involved in handling them, com- 
paratively few have been raised to maturity. In the 
majority of cases martens have been kept for long 
periods of years but have failed to produce young, 
and the same is true of fishers. Only in very excep- 
tional instances have breeders been successful in their 
attempts to produce and raise litters of any of these 
animals in captivity. In this connection, many of the 
minks, martens, and fishers advertised for sale as 
ranch-bred animals were really trapped in the wild. 


Muskrats and Beavers 


Some attempts are being made to raise muskrats and 
beavers in confinement, but these should be classed as 
experiments and not considered as an established 
practise. While certain waste lands may be useful 
for the production of beavers and muskrats, it is believed that 
these water furbearing animals can not be raised profitably in 
pens, since all the feed would then have to be supplied to them, thus 
adding materially to the cost of production. If given adequate 
protection, both as to the maintenance of their natural habitat 
and the proper regulation by law of the open and closed seasons, 
muskrats will by their prolificacy maintain their numbers. 

The raising of beavers in captivity is probably the more prom- 
ising of the two, but not enough experi- 
mental work in this line has been done that 
it can be definitely said that it pays to fence 
these animals in and haul feed to them. 
The cost of building a special fence and the 
almost constant attention and repair re- 
quired would be no small expense. 

It is not my purpose to criticize or dis- 
courage persons who are in position to 
experiment in the production of any of these 
animals. On the contrary, this is a very 
commendable activity, since there is so little 
authentic information regarding many of 
their habits either in the wild or in captivity. 
It is my purpose, however, to discourage the 
get-rich-quick idea which has so permeated 
the fur-farming industry. 





Silver Foxes : 


The great interest manifested in fur farm- 
ing is to be ascribed in large measure tothe 


have been our chief skunk pelt buyers, are The silver fox is raised on a large scale success attained in the raising of silver foxes. 


not now buying skins. : : 

At present prices the feed for the maintenance of a pair of 
skunks for a year would cost more than two cents a day. To this 
must be added the cost of the labor connected with the care of the 
animals, and the initial investment in equipment, such as pens, 
dens, feed dishes, and so on. ; 

The same general conditions are true in the case of raccoons. 
The highest price obtained in recent years on the raw fur market 
for a raccoon skin of exceptionally fine quality was $10. The 
approximate average for all grades 
for the past three years was $3.15. 

A pair of raccoons will eat two or 
even three times as much as a pair 
of skunks. This makes their feed 
cost for the year anywhere from 
$14.50 to $21. This does not include 
labor or cost of equipment. 


Selling Pelts and Breeding 


Animals 


Some people who are engaged in 
the business of raising skunks and 
raccoons would have us believe that 
money is to be made in the industry. 
It should be remembered, however, 





The pioneer fox breeders acquired fortunes 
and their success has naturally stimulated others to engage in 
similar work. It was only natural for the price of breeding stock, 
responding to the increased demand, to rise to many times the 
pelt value. 

The high prices prevailing for silver fox skins prior to and dur- 
ing the World War and the high pressure methods of selling breed- 
ing stock explain the rapid expansion in silver fox farming. At 
this time, however, the price of silver fox pelts has declined 
greatly until today it is exceedingly 
difficult, almost impossible, to ob- 
tain $400 for an extra fine pelt, and 
an approximate average price of all 
grades would be $150 on the raw 
fur market. 

Why then does the price of breed- 
ing animals range ais $500 to 
$2,500 per pair? Because the pro- 
moters are in the field and com- 
panies are being floated whose 
capitalizations are based on these 
high prices and rosy expectations of 
profit. 

There is ample basis for a sound 
industry in fox raising. It is 

Continued on page 91 
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Loox on the “Guide” for the right thing 
to use for woodwork. 


Consult the ‘‘Guide” before selecting the 
finish for any surface. 


Something is wrong when a once beautiful 
room has to be done over again too soon. The 
chances are the wrong type of material was 
used. 


Every expert knows that each type of sur- 
face (indoors and out) calls for its own type 
of paint. Paints must be selected according 
to type. The same is true of varnishes, of 
stains and enamels. 


When you look at the Farm Painting 
Guide you look at authoritative recommenda- 
tions. On a line with the surface to be finished 
you pick out the correct material as easily as 
you select a color from the color card. 


Save this copy of the ‘‘Guide’’ for use 
when needed. 


Phe 


Your “Paint Headquarters” serves you 
with the Sherwin-Williams Painting 
Guide. It will pay you to look up this store. 


You will know “Paint Headquarters” by the 
Painting Guide displayed in the window and 
inside the store. This store serves you intelli- 
gently, backed by the “‘Guide.” The proprie- 
tor and clerks help you save money by avoid- 
ing mistakes. Look for this store and “follow 
the ‘Guide’.”” It costs you nothing to be sure. 


Write for free suggestions on your painting 
problems to the S-W Dep’t of Home Decora- 
tion. Ask, also, for free booklet B450 and 
the handsome set of color plates giving eight 
beautiful color schemes for different rooms. 
Send 50c (65c in Canada) for the 177 page 
book of valuable detailed information on 
beautifying the home. Reproductions of the 
latest color ideas for interior and exterior—a 
book you would not part with for many times 
its price. Write Dept. B435 at address below. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


654 CANAL ROAD, CLEVELAND, O. 
Largest Paint and Varnish Makers in the World 


SHERWIN-WILLIAM 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES 


a good one. 


ng 
for instance.~ 


painting woodwork 
i first thing to do. 









Getting 
good work 


Hire a good painter if 
you have big work that 
calls for help. Ask your 
Paint Headquarters to 
recommend a man. If 
you hire a painter, hire 
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Send for 
These Books 


200 Home Plans —Shows 
bungalows, Colonial, town and 
farm homes; plans, photos, 
specifications. 

Barn Book — 654 sizes and 
kinds of barns, hog and poultry 
houses and farm buildings. 

Building Material Catalog 
—Everything for building, re- 
modeling or repairing at whole- 
sale prices. 


THE FARM JOURNAL 





Gordon-Van Tine Home No. 502—This cozy 5-room bungalow, with living room, 
dining room, 2 bedrooms, bath, and kitchen with built-in pantry case. Materials, 


Get Lowest Wholesale Prices 


rdonVantine Co. 


These 
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on Homes, Barns and Lumber! 


Crop prices are up! Gordon-Van Tine prices are down! It 
takes less corn, wheat, livestock or dairy products today to 
buy the house or barn you want than since the war days! 
And you make an extra saving by buying direct from 
mill. Write for latest wholesale prices. Highest quality 


Just a Few of Gordon- 
Van Tine’s Big Values. 
See Our Books for Others. 
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Real_bar- 
Rain ina 


arn. All 
\ framing cut- 
\ to- fit. 
























r. Upper win- 
dowslight feeding 
Passage at back. 


This house provides both air and sun- 
shine. Note roof windows—plenty of warm 
sunshine and good ventilation. Roof of 
best slate-surfaced, fire-resistant roofing. 
A wonderful value. 


Barn 


material guaranteed! 


Build Ready-Cut, or Send Us Your Bills to Figure 


By the Gordon-Van Tine Ready-Cut Mail us your lumber bills, and we will 
pew ff we ship you all framing lumber _ figure them FREE. Then you can prove 
and heavy joists, cut, sawed, notched Gordon-Van Tine’ssavings. We will give 
—ready to put up. Saves 18% lumber _you an estimate on any sort of building 
waste and up to 30% labor on the job. job you haveinmind. Just 
Materials also sold not Ready-Cut, if write and tell us about it, 


desired. 






and get our wholesale prices. 
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avenport, la. : P e are the 

St. Louis, Mo.; Lumber Shingles Bathroom & only concern 

Chehalis, Wash.: | Lath Flooring Plumbing in the build- a (8) 

Hattiesburg, Windows Doors Supplies ing business 

Miss. We ship Roofing Glass Paints & Varnish that gives 

from one near- Mouldings Stairs Furnaces youa 20-year 

est you. guarantee. 
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ESTABLISHED (666 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
425 Gordon Street 
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getter Se nema. 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
| 425 Gordon Street, Davenport, Iowa 
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By Jas. F. Schindler © 








a of the house comfortable in cold weather. 


aU} The style is Dutch Colonial. Many 





HE owner of this house bought a e 
farm a few years ago and all the ii 
buildings were in good condition 


except the house. This was so dilapidated that he decided to build 
a new one. He said to me: 

“My family is growing up and I want them brought up to enjoy 
home and what it means.” 

Shortly after he bought the farm, we talked about the home he 
would like to build. The responsibility of providing for his family 
and paying for the farm made him feel that his purse-strings were 
tightening when he thought of building a house. He set aside a 
certain sum, all he coyld spare at the time, for the project. We 
then proceeded to see what kind of a house could be built for 
the money. 

The labor question was a big item, so he set out to get it done 
for less than what it would ordinarily cost. The house was built 
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farmhouses of this style are found in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. These quaint old houses snug 
closely to the ground and seem to appear as a necessary part of the 
surroundings. The Dutch Colonial shaped roof, with its breaks and 
dormers, lefds interest and ‘a pleasing appearance to the design. 

The body of the house is finished in white stucco and a pebble- 
dash surface. These make a pleasing contrast with the red tapestry 
brick base. The frame part above is also finished in white with 
light green shutters and a moss-color shingle roof. It gives a charm- 
ing color combination that pleases even the most critical. 

Let us take a trip through the house, entering at the front door. 
The entrance has a large covered cement terrace, where one can 
rest in an easy chair and enjoy the view of the surrounding country. 

The living-room impresses you with its cheerful and homelike 
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All views of this house are attractive 


in the late fall and winter and he found he could get labor at a 
reasonable price at that time of year. So with the men he got 
who were handy at building, the rough part of the house was put up. 
Then good mechanies were hired to finish it. He bought all his 
building materials, which also effected a big saving. When he 
settled his bills he found that the cost of the house came to about 
$9,000 complete. 


Comfortable in Cold Weather 


Due to its construction this house is particularly adapted for a 
farmer to live in, especially since most farm houses are so located 
that they have exposures on every side. In winter this condition 
tends to make the house very cold and calls for more fuel. 

This house is built of concrete blocks with a prepared stucco 
finish applied to the blocks on the outside. The hollow spaces in 
the concrete. blocks. offer a dead-air insulation, thus keeping the 
house cool in summer and comfortable in winter. This is a prin- 
ciple every farmer should look to in building a home. 

The basement walls ‘are of concrete blocks with a tapestry 
brick veneer from grade to the first-floor line. Above this stucco 
is applied. The blocks are easily obtained in any farm locality 
at a reasonable cost. The stucco finish beautifies with age and 
the conerete blocks become stronger with time. — i 

The second floor is of frame construction, with heavy building 
paper between the siding and sheathing to keep the upper part 
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The second floor is roomy 





one downstairs bed-room 


atmosphere and you will say to yourself, “If the rest of the house 


is as cozy as the living-room it’s a house like this I want to own!’ 
The trim is finished in ivory with light gray wall-paper, figured 
in pink, to give it plenty of color and life. The trewlaae is located 
in the corner of the room. 
This farm is located near enough to procure electric current 
from a nearby town, so the house is electrically lighted with modern 
and well-designed fixtures. 


The Much-Needed Spare-Room 


Off the living-room is a very useful room in a farmhouse. It can 
be used as a spare- or a sick-room, a den or bedroom for the farm 
hand. A toilet and lavatory communicates between this room and 
the rear hall. This is convenient for the farm help and saves 
going through the house to the second-floor bath. 

A coat closet off the living-room is provided for occasional 
visitors who drop in to spend the evening. Entrance to the floor 
above is by a stairway which leads diréctly from the living-room. 

French doors open into the dining-room. This room is finished 
in the same color trim, with a colonial pattern wall-paper. 

Between the dining-room and kivchen is the pantry, a desirable 
and very necessary feature in a farm home. Here the china and 
other dining-room service can be kept, and there is plenty of room 
for stores of food which every farmer’s wife likes to have on hand. 

~ Continked on page 99 
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The Woman on the Jury 


By Margaret Conn Rhoads 


taken at once to see how the jury stands. 
unanimous; if not on the first vote, a voter may be shown that he 
is wrong in his decision, and may be won over to make the decision 


are called to jury service. It is 

only right that if women have the advantages and privileges 
of the vote they should accept as well the duties of a voter. And 
jury service is an important duty of every citizen. 

“T wouldn’t know the first thing about it,’’ you hear one woman 
say. ‘I would be afraid to serve and sentence any person to jail 
or to pay a fine,’ you hear another one say. Still another says, 
“But I do not begin to know the first procedure of jury service.” 

If you are to be called to jury service, 


[Tere oat women as well as men 


discussion may take place over the 
question in hand, or a vote may be 
Often the verdict is 


unanimous. Sometimes the jury will disagree and this gives a 

chance for a new trial at another time. When the decision has 

finally been made in the retiring room the jury passes into the 

court-room and the foreman in answer to a question gives the 
jury’s decision. 





that is if your name has been drawn from 
a list of voters, you will be notified that you 
are to serve and will be requested to sign a 
card stating that you will appear at the 
time appointed and report for service. If 
you have a valid reason why jury service is 
impossible for you at that time, you may be 
excused because of that reason. There are 
various reasons for which you can be 
excused, such as having a connection with 
the case, or an interest in the parties con- 
cerned, for defective hearing, or reasons 
that the court may bring up. But you must 
appear in court either to serve or get your 
discharge. 





A walk along the roadside, 
These cool, crisp days of fall, 

Is much enhanced by Mother Earth 
In her gorgeous Paisley shawl. 


The lustrous greens of close-cut lawns 
The shawl’s bright center forms; 
The many hues of fallen leaves 
The border well adorns. 


The fashion-makers lag behind 
In setting styles for fall; 
Dame Nature is already out 
In her lovely Paisley shawl. 
—Virginia Coryell. 


There is absolutely no ground for the 
woman voter to be fearful of her ignorance 
to serve on the jury, so far as the simple 
procedure goes. Each step is clearly shown 
as the case proceeds. This does not mean 
that jury service is a light matter. It 
takes attention, clear thinking, quick 
judgment and an intelligent knowledge of 
human affairs to make a first-class jury 
server, but the woman of today will find her 
vision of world affairs enlarged greatly by 
such service. After one trial at jury service 
no woman will fear the service; but will 
take pride in the fact that there is open to 
all people, lawbreakers or law abiders, a 








There is nothing puzzling about jury 
service after you have once been initiated 
into the workings of a court. A jury consists of twelve persons 


legally competent to act, and who, under the sanction of their - 


oaths, determine by their unanifnous verdict the innocence or 
guilt of the accused in a criminal trial, or decide the issues of 
fact which are contested between the plaintiff and defendant in 
a civil trial. 

Even though you are requested to appear for jury service you 
may never serve on a case because many names are drawn in 
order to make up the term’s quota of jury servers, and from these 
names are drawn the twelve persons who serve on a case. Should 
you be one of the women drawn to serve, and no objections have 
been filed against you (by either side) and you find yourself one of 
@ serving jury, every step.of the way is made clear to you by the 
procedure of the case. You are first sworn in to jury service by 
the clerk of the courts and you take your place with the other 
eleven men and women to listen to the case. 

Usually the lawyers give their opening addresses stating the 
case from their point of view. These opening addresses do little 
more than connect up*the evidence, that is to follow. Witnesses 

are called on both sides 
of the case, cross ex- 
aminations are made, 
and all points that can 
be brought into the case 
must be listened to at- 
tentively by the jury. 
The lawyers sum up the 
case and then the judge 
charges the jury. In no 
way does the judge try 
to influence the jury one 
way or the other, but 
he gives the law in the 
matter and charges the 
jury to make their de- 
cision on the facts dis- 
closed in the case. 

The jury’s real work 
begins when they leave 
the court-room for the 
retiring room where they 
make their decision. One 
of their number is made 
foreman of the jury and 





chance to prove their innocence, or to be 
proven guilty and sentenced according to 
the penalty for wrong-doing decided upon. 

Let no woman stand in fear of jury service because of her new- 
ness to the work. Rather let her prayerfully enter such work with 
a determination to make her decisions so carefully that all the 
world may be bettered because right is upheld and wrong-doing 
is justly punished. 


a 


When You Ask a Favor 
By Margaret A. Bartlett 


r. you want to borrow something from a neighbor, or wish to 
ask a favor of some sort, state the purpose of your errand 
immediately upon entering the house. Avoid putting it off and 
putting it off until you are on the point of leaving. To do so will 
only spoil your visit. All the time the thought uppermost in your 
mind will be: ‘Now, I must ask her about that matter right 
away.” The longer you put off broaching the purposesof your 
call, the longer your call assumes the nature of a friendly little 
visit and the harder it 
becomes for you to state 
your errand. And your 
neighbor, for her part, 
is very likely to have the 
keen edge of the pleasure 


came to see her, dulled 
by the knowledge that 
you came only to borrow 
something or ask a favor 
of some member of the 
family. Had your re- 
quest been stated at 
first, and you remained 
to visit, mutual pleasure 
would have resulted. 
The same is true if 
you use the telephone or 
write a letter. If you 


some particular reason, 


Sea pussy-cats made of figs and peanuts, 
ie made pon drons made of black paper, agg base asc sisg ie 
provide amusing ro syle wl for this Hallowe’en table as possible 

Continued on page 98 
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Let your National Style Book be your 
guide to Correct Style— 


Let it Bring you the Biggest Savings 


r- *- 


your National Style Book. Look carefully 


Ov more—today, turn through the pages of 
through its bargains. Study the “ National’s” 


the 











be low prices on the shoes, or hat or dress you are think- 
t is ing of buying now. 
_ he Each day brings us many thousand orders from cus- 
ion tomers who are using their National Style Book—who 
s a each week compare its low prices on everything they 
has need to buy. 
the 
the The best in Style from Every Source 
Remember that in selecting the hundreds and hundreds 
the of items pictured in this book we have gone to every 
RSS source of style. We have inspected thousands of the 
iple best offerings of fashion designers everywhere. And 
bain only the pick of all these good things are offered in your 
e National Style Book. 
- 36 Years’ Experience Back of Every Garment 
ury Thirty-six years’ experience as style specialists is back 
her of every National Style. It would be strange indeed if, 
by with all this accumulation of knowledge and skill, if 
rice after 36 years, we were not able to present simply won- 
will derful values in coats, hats, suits, shoes, and everything 
to to wear for every member of the family. 
8 Actually, the values offered must be described as 
be amazing. The savings offered you are so important, so 
ia large, that to use your National Style Book is to 
take advantage of your very greatest opportunity 
ew- for saving. 
rith Here are examples of ‘National’ bargains. And as you 
the read, remember that back of everything we offer is our 
ing unqualified guarantee: ““Yourmoney backif you wantit.” 
Women’s Dresses . . . from $ 2.98 to $25.00 
Girls’ Dresses . . . . from 1.00to 7.98 
Women’s Coats .. - from 5.00to 47.50 
Junior Misses’ and Small 
q Women’sCoats . . . from 4.98to 37.50 
a Children’s Coats . . . from 1.98to 14.98 
1 to q Millinery A . from 79to 6.49 
and Wothen’s s House Dresses . from 85to 2.49 
and Women’s Sweaters . . . from 28to 5.98 
will Women’s Shoes... . from 1.00to 4.69 
Men’s and Boys’ Shoes . . from 28 to 6.89 
pres Infants’ and Children’sShoes from .39to 3.98 
ight Men’sSuits . . . from 13.98 to 29.98 
rour Men’s Overcoats . . . from 10.00to 28.50 
ittle Boys’ Knicker Suits. . . from 3.98to 12.98 
r it Fur Neck Pieces. . . . from 1.98to 24.75 
pane Thousands of women prove each day through their 
be own ee page the saving the “‘ raspy Me Over 
’ pm : : 
. the ; You have a National Style 206 a ao nied pear i! esata ints 
com : Book —or your seldis nb the supremacy of ‘‘ National” styles. 
you iS a copy . “ * 99 
led Sh ataisoad inte sonaiaai’ The twin Homes of the “National 
that there is a copy of the National In order to serve you promptly, the ‘‘ National” has 
‘TOW 4 le Book. You can, therefore, two houses—one in New York, one in Kansas City. 
avor a ost certainly borrow a copy They are twin homes of the “‘ National,’”’ both houses 
the to study or order from. If you issuing the same catalogue, and offering the same styles 
re- sae ageeteal brazen sdo9 at the same Money Saving prices — exactly the same. 
at q National Style Book free upon Therefore, if you live east of the Mississippi River, 
ined 4 request as long as the supply write to New York — if west of the Mississippi, write 
sure | lasts. to Kansas City. 
e if 
1e OF : é 
you [ : 
es ton Oa Ut O 
a Q | 
= 289 West 24th Street, New York City §489 Independence Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
8 





STYLE SPECIALISTS FOR THIRTY-SIX YEARS 
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He’s Riding, 
But—Getting 
Nowhere 


[NX a similar way, parents who 
serve their children food 
without regard to its nutritive 
elements are ‘‘getting no- 


where.”’ For food must do | 


more than ‘‘taste good’’ to chil- 
dren—it must nourish their 
bodies. 


This is why, for instartice, 
Karo is such a wonderful food 
for growing children. They 


love the delicious Karo flavor. 


andat the same time getenergy 
and vitality from it. The rea- 
son is that Karo contains a 
large quantity of the essential 
food element, Dextrose. Your 
body must have Dextrose to 
supply warmth to the blood 
and energy to all tissue cells. 


The Blue and Red Label 
Karo are equally rich in nutri- 
tious Dextrose. 


Don t accept substitutes for Karo— 
demand Karo and then you 


are sure of the best 4 


FREE « A booklet about Dex- 

* trose every mother 
should read. Explains why children 
thrive on Dextrose. Sent free with beau- 
tifully illustrated 64 cook book. 
Write Corn Products ng . 
pany, Department 18, Argo, Ill. 








cupful of seeded raisins, one cupful 

of dates (pitted), one teaspoonful of 

ated orange rind, one-quarter teaspoon- 
ul of cinnamon, one-half pound of dipping 
chocolate, and one-half teaspoonful of 
vanilla. Put raisins and dates through 
food-chopper. Add orange rind, cinna- 
mon and vanilla. Mix well and form into 
balls. Melt chocolate in double boiler. 
Dip the balls into chocolate one at a time, 
using a wire chocolate dipper or a hatpin. 
Place on waxed paper to cool and harden. 


Banana and peanut salad is easily pre- 
pared. Peel bananas, slice lengthwise and 
roll in chopped peanuts. Arrange slices on 
lettuce leaves on individual plates and 
serve with boiled salad dressing, to which 
has been added finely ground peanuts. 


Savory sandwich filling is made with one 
cupful of cheese put through a meat- 
chopper, three-quarters of a cupful of finely 
chopped nuts, one sweet pepper or pi- 
mento, finely chopped. hateten with 
mayonnaise or thick boiled dressing and 
put between lightly buttered slices of 
graham or white bread. 

Hard-boiled eggs mixed with equal 
of chopped ham or tongue and finely 
chopped pickle and the whole moistened 
with mayonnaise or Russian dressing, will 
make delightful sandwiches. Equal parts 
of hard-boiled eee and celery cut.in pieces 

y 


Roane chocolates are made with one 


will also be worthy of a trial. Hard-boiled 
eggs, if used alone, should be well seasoned 
and moistened with butter. 

Hermits require one-third cupful of 
butter, two , one cupful of brown 
sugar, two and one-half cupfuls of flour, 
one-half teaspoonful of salt, one-quarter 
teaspoonful of soda, one teaspoonful of 
cinnamon, one teaspoonful’ of baking- 
powder, one-quarter teaspoonful of grated 


‘late (melted), one cupful of chopped 


| 
nutmeg, one-half teaspoonful of cloves; 
one cupful of seedless raisins, and one-half 
cupful of walnuts, chopped. Cream butter 
well, add sugar, sift remaining dry in- 
gredients together. Add well-beaten e 

to butter and sugar; mix well, add dry 
ingredients, raisins and nuts. Chill, then 


roll out and cut in any desired shape. 
Bake in a moderate oven. 


‘‘Smiles” are cookies especially adapted 
for picnics or Hallowe’en. Use any good 
cookie recipe and make them fairly large, 
and of two kinds—lemon or vanilla 
flavored ones, and gingersnaps or choco- 
late flavored ones, so as to have light and 
dark ones. Use white icing on the dark 
cookies and chocolate icing on the light 
cookies. Make icing rather stiff, and 
with it make little faces on the flat round 
cakes, a circle with a dot for eyes, two dots 
for nose, and a line for mouth—on the 
order of Jack o’Lanterns. A little prac- 
tise will give ludicrous and varied results. 


Chocolate cookies: One cupful of 
brown sugar, one-half cupful of melted 
butter, one-half cupful of milk, one , 
one and one-half cupfuls of flour, one-half 
teaspoonful of soda, two squares of choco- 
nuts. 
Mix ingredients in the order given, roll 
out and cut as desired. 


Molasses pop-corn balls: Mix one cup- 
ful of New Orleans molasses and one cup- 
ful of brown sugar with half a cupful of 
water. Boil uptl a little br ses in cold 
water forms a hard mass. Add two table- 
spoonfuls of butter and boil until abit 
dropped in cold water becomes brittle. 
‘Add half a teaspoonful of bicarbonate of 
soda, mix, then pour over freshly popped 
corn and mix thoroughly. Dip the hands 
in very cold water, shape the pop-corn into 
balls, then roll the balls in fresh pop-corn. 





Oven Cookery 
By G. E. Coley 


C. is strange but true that many really 
good home cooks know very little of 
the pofsibilities of oven cookery, though 
it is unequaled for developing richriess of 
flavor and tenderness of texture from the 
most ordinary raw material. To obtain 
delectable results two things are necessary 
—a close cover to the pamor dish and but 
moderate heat, that the cooking may not 
— too rapidly. Everybody knows 
ow totally different baked beans are 
from beans boiled on top of the range, 
even though the same ingredients may 
have been added. Exactly in the same 
way is stewed meat changed into a rich 
and toothsome dish by treating it to oven 
cookery instead of boiling it as usual. 


To prepare a baked stew first fry sliced 
onions in butter or beef fat. Place the 
onions in the baking dish and fry the meat, 
which may be cut into small pieces or not 
as preferred. After the meat is browned 
put it in the baking dish also and dredge 
flour into the fat in the frying-pan. Allow 
to brown then add water to make a thick- 
ened gravy. Add salt and pepper and pour 
over the meat.~ Cover and cook in the 


* oven for three hours. Two or three cloves 


added to the gravy will give a flavor which 


will be liked by many. Chicken, how- 
ever old it may be, can be made tender by 
a similar process. 


fish can often be used as a sub- 


~~ Canned 
stitute for fresh fish. A dish that is al- 


ways liked-is made by emptying a can of 


‘fish into an enamel dish and adding a 


medium-sized onion, sliced, and a pinch 


or two of dried sage. Over this I spread a 
layer of bread-crumbs and press into the 
crumbs several strips of sliced bacon, 
covering the whole with a lid: Place in 
the oven, keep covered for an hour, then 
remove the lid to allow. the top.to brown 
nicely. Serve in the baking dish. 


Macaroni baked in milk with the addi- 
tion of strips of sliced bacon, grated cheese, 
a grating of onion and pepper and salt, 
makes another good meat substitute. 
Serve with baked or stewed’ tomatoes. 


Baked fruit always tastes better than 
that which is stewed. Apples can either 
be baked with the skin on or peeled, 
quartered and put with a little sugar and 
spice into a covered dish or stone Jar and 
cooked slowly for three hours, producing 
a delicious combination. 


Small sweet pears cooked in this he 
will resemble figs: Place pears in a stohe 
jar, adding water to cover the bottom of 
the jar, and a tablespoonful of sugar to 
each quart of pears. Bake for th 
hours. When taken out of the jar. the 
pears will be about the size of large stewed 
figs, with the same granulated texture. 
The cores will be tender and the pears 
will be very rich in flavor and as sweet as 
honey. These baked pears can also be 
canned for winter use, making a very good 
change from the usual method of canning. 
An enamel dish with a well-fitting cover 
can be used for all these recipes, but the 


best investment one-can make is to-buy-a° | 


stone jar with a lid. that.clamps down.: 
Such. a jar keeps the contents at 4-more: 
even temperature than does a dish which: 
is not so thick, while the clamped ‘lid 

keeps in those volatile and delicate flavors 

that too often go off with the steam. - 
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TEWED. prunes are wholesome and 
can be delicious, if properly cooked. 
Buy as good a quality of prunes as your 
purse affords, remembering that there 
are aS many pits as prunes to the pound, 
therefore very small prunes do not pay. 
A prune boiled is a prune spoiled. To 
cook, wash very carefully, then put to 
soak over night. Next morning, drain, 
put the water in which the prunes were 
soaked, on to boil, and boil until reduced 
one-half. Add the prunes and allow them 
to come to a boil, then remove from the 
fire. Cooked thus, they require no sugar. 


Prune souffle as served in the dining 
cars of the Southern Pacific Railroad re- 


‘quires one-half pound prunes, one tea- 


spoonful extract of vanilla, whites of three 
eggs and one-half cupful of sugar. 

Wash prunes, cover with water and al- 
low to soak for two hours. Then in the 
same water cook slowly (in a covered 
vessel) until tender. Drain and cool, 
remove pits and rub prunes, through a 
colander. Beat egg whites to a stiff froth, 
add sugar and vanilla to prunes, then fold 
gently into whites of eggs. Pour lightly 
into a well-buttered glass baking dish and 
bake in a moderate oven for 20 to 25 
minutes. (Vanilla can be omitted and a 
few finely chop rune kernels sub- 
stituted for the flavoring if desired.) 

This prune pudding is worth trying—it 
requires two cupfuls of cooked prunes, one 
cupful of prune juice, one cupful of boiling 
water; one orange, grated rind and juice; 
one lemon, grated rind and juice; one and 
one-half cupfuls of sugar; three table- 
spoonfuls of granulated gelatine. Sdogk 
gelatine in two-thirds cupful of cold water. 

Remove stones from prunes and cut in 
quarters. Toboiling water add sugar, prune 
juice, rind and juice of lemon and orange, 
heat to boiling point. Remove from fire, 
add gelatine, stirring until dissolved; then 
add prunes and one-half cupful of chopped 
nuts, if desired. Cool and pour into wet 
mould and set aside in a cool place to 
become firm. Serve with whipped cream. 


Prune gingerbread is made with two 
cupfulsof flour, one-half teaspoonful of salt, 
three-quarters of a te nful of baking- 
soda, one teaspoonful cinnamon, two tea- 
spoonfuls of ginger, four tablespoonfuls of 
8 wept in a pinch of cloves, one egg, one 
cupful thick sour milk, one-half cupful of 
molassses, one-half cupful of sugar, one- 
half cupful of cooked prunes (chopped and 
= with flour). 

Sift all.the dry ingredients except the 
sugar. Beat the eggs in a mixing bowl. 
Add the sour milk, molasses, and sugar. 
Melt fat and add it to the molasses mix- 
ture. Add dry ingredients, then add prunes 
and turn mixture into a greased pan. Bake 
in a moderate oven 20 to 30 minutes. 

Prune Brown Betty is quite as good as 
that made with apples. It is made with 
two cupfuls of soft bread crumbs, one- 
quarter cupful of butter, one-half cupful 
brown sugar (use three-quarters of a cupful 
if prunes are unsweetened), one-half tea-* 
spoonful of cinnamon, one-half teaspoon- 
ful of nutmeg, one-half cupful prunes 
cooked, pitted and chopped or cut, three- 
quarters of a cupful prune juice (amount 
varies with dryness of the bread crumbs). 

Melt butter and stir into bread crumbs. 
Put-a layer of crumbs in baking dish, then 
a layer of prunes. Sprinkle part of the 
sugarand spices over the prunes. Repeat 
layers-until dish is full, making the crumbs 

top layer. Pour.prune juice over the 
mixture and bake in a moderate oven 30 
minutes. Cover the first 15 minutes. 
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mottled tile effect, with black lines, and = 6 

inch border of Biabon Plain Black ‘Linoleum. 





Bringing 
outdoors inside 


Why not take into the farm home the bright, cheery 
colorings that you enjoy in the open? 

The first step is naturally a Blabon floor of Lino- 
leum with the beautiful colorings of its artistic patterns. 
And. the smooth; sanitary surface of linoleum is a 
welcome change for floors where crumbs and grease 
spots can be readily removed. 

A Blabon floor is easy to keep clean. It makes ” 
housework easier. 

The modern method of cementing linoleum down 
over builders’ deadening felt paper overcomes bulging 
and stretching, insures watertight seams and makes a 
Blabon floor permanent. In Blabon Inlaid and Plain 
VASAT Es Linoleums the patterns and colors go through to the’ 
mnt burlap back, and last as long as the linoleum itself. 
GN An occasional waxing and polishing enhances their 
beauty and adds life to the surface. 

There are many places in the home where Blabon 
Printed Linoleums, even more moderate in price, may 
be used to advantage. A good varnish applied once 
in a while helps to preserye the original appearance 
of the pattern. 

Blabon. Rugs of genuine linoleum are ideal floor 
coveriigs. Beautiful, sanitary, mothproof. They lie 
flat without fastening. 

Any good furniture or department store can show 
you Blabon’s Linoleum. For genuine linoleum look for 
the name Blabon. 

Our illustrated booklet, ‘“The Floor for the Modern 
Home,’’ will be sent free, upon request. 


The George W. Blabon Co., Philadelphia 
Established 73 years 


Look for this label 
on the face of 
Blabon’s Linol 
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Read All Evening Without Eye Strain 


ERE’S the lamp that assures you plesty of the 

right kind of light when you sit down toenjoy 

your evening reading. It’a a Coleman Quick- 

Lite—famous for its pure-white brilliance— 
brighter than 20 old-style oil lamps. 

Under the Quick-Lite’s soft, restfal radiance 

you can read the whole evening through without 


le es burns own from common 

. . “eo ? . 
motor gasoline, ‘Price fo U S. A., $9.00; west of 
. See 


30, 
your Dealer for Free demonstration. ae ne gages 
supply you, write our nearest office, Dept.F.J. 71. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP COMPANY, Wichita, Kansas 
Philadelphia~Chicago—Los Angeles 


Coleman 


RES. U.S | 


2! 
Canadian Factory—Toronto 


Quick-Lite 





“The Sunshine of the Night™ 





GUPPOSE someone threatens to sue; encroaches on 
your land; you think your water rights have 
been violated, or you are not sure of an agreement 
or contract. Write the Farm Journal National 
Service Department. 





No One Wants His Subscription to Stop 


If your subscription to The Farm Journal runs out 
this month be sure and send your dollar promptly, 
otherwise you will not get the next number. 








Will Help You 


Use Cuticura Soap Every Day 

















NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an amazingly 
brilliant, soft, white light, even better than 
or electricity, has been tested by the 
o. 8S. Government and 35 leading uni- 
versities and found to be superior to 10 
ordinary oil lamps. It burns without odor, 
smoke or noise—no pumping up, is simple, 
clean, safe. Burns 94% air and 6% com- 
mon kerosene (coal oil). 

The inventor is offering to send a lamp 
on 10 days’ trial, or even to give one to the 
first user in each locality who will help him 
introduce it. Write him today for full par- 
ticulars. Also ask him to explain how you 
can get the agency, and without experience 
earn big money. 


J. B. JOHNSON, 
609 W. Lake St., Chicago, III. 





Money; WeTrust You;Simply Write 
Sc DSS se sll tnd” aay other alta premise. YAS exte bremiom fo iven free for peom 





___CHICAGO SACHET WORKS, 4313 Ravenswood A . 



























Needlework for 
Nimble Fingers 









Christmas gifts for all our friends, but 
that being often impossible, the thoughts of 
those who are busy turn to steeper gifts that 
can be quickly made. After all, the smallest 


IK would be wonderful to make elaborate 





No. 430—10 


remembrance made by devoted fingers 
carries a message of love, not always found 
in the ready-made gift. , 

Christmas is the children’s day, and for 
that day of days, for birthdays, or for bazaars 
or sales, tray-cloth and bib No. 430—10 will 
prove popular. The bib and cloth are made 
of unbleached muslin with a Kit-Kat em- 
brojdered in outline stitch with red em- 
br&dery cotton. Unbleached muslin for 
bib and cloth, stamped ready for working, 
50 cents, floss for embroidery, 20 cents. 





No. 432—10 


Any little girl would like the pretty dress 
shown in No. 432—10, which is made of 
cream dress sheeting, embroidered in pink 
and blue. The dress comes in sizes 4 and 6 
years all made up and stamped for em- 
broidery. Dress, 75 cents, floss for em- 
broidery, 35 cents. 

Few women take the time to make the 
dainty affairs known as ‘‘tea-aprons,” so an 
apron of this sort is always welcome. The 
tea-apron shown in No. 433—10 is made of 
fine white lawn, embroidered in simple 
stitches in blue, pink, yellow and green. The 
apron is edged with Val lace and finished with 
ribbon belt and strings. 

For a more practical apron, match the 
material in which the design is stam and 
make the belt and strings of lawn. It would 
be quite easy to finish the ends of the s in 
with embroidered dots and edge them with 



































lace. For a more durable apron, stamp the 
design on fine pink or blue chambray and 
finish the edges with tatting or crocheted 
edging or rick-rack braid. Apron stamped 
for embroidery, 30 cents, floss for embroidery 
25 cents. 


No. 433—10 


Transfer patterns of any of the designs 
illustrated, 20 cents each. In ordering either 
patterns or stamped goods, be careful to 
give correct size and number. 












The Feet and Ankles 
By the Beauty Editor 


IHE appearance of the feet and ankles is 
of great importance, now that short 
skirts and low shoes are so generally worn. 
While it is impossible for every one to have a 
small foot, certainly every one can have a 
neat or dainty-looking foot. The last place 
to economize is on shoes. It is better to wear 
one fairly high-priced pair of shoes through- 
out a season, than two cheap pairs. 

Of course, «you will not be able to wear 
well-fitting shoes comfortably if the feet hurt. 
T do not mean that shoes should be tight, but 
neither should they be too loose; one pro- 
duces corhs as much as the other. Given the 
right sort of footgear, it is quite possible to 
keep the feet healthy witnout ever having to 
go to a chiropodist. 


Bathe Feet Daily 


The feet, as well as the body, should be 
bathed daily; not just given a careless wash- 
ing, but scrubbed with mild soap and a flesh 
brush. Then they should be dried well and 
gone over with a corn file. Every callus 
should be rubbed down, the corns softened 
by soaking and eitner filed down, or if very 
bad, the top callus skin should be cut off 
with cuticle scissors. It is quite possible to 
do this without touching any of the living 
: tissue. Very stubborn corns should be 
4 bound up with a slice of lemon over them— 
 g next day the hard skin will easily corte off. 
| Tender feet should be soaked in hot salt 
water, the proportion being a cupful of sea- 
a salt to a quart of hot water. This rests the 
bi feet, and hardens them. If the skin of the 
o foot is very dry, there is nothing better than 
sweet-oil or vaseline to use as a daily massage. 
In fact, corns and calli rubbed daily with 
sweet-oil, vaseline, or cold-cream, will 
eventually disappear. 
= One of Our Folks has been successful in 
of ‘| Teducing enlarged joints (bunions) by ap- 
plying turpentine, night and morning; in 
act, she declares that the turpentine ‘‘almost 
shrinks the béne.”’ 

We repeat the remedy for split skin (be- 
tween the toes) by request: hen the skin 
splits between the toes, apply chalk, the kind 

for writing upon black . Procure 
a stick of the chalk, anne off the outer layer 
and throw this away. rape the remaining 
chalk to a fine powder and dust this powder 
between toes. The chalk has a drying effect 
which is very healing and gives quick relief. 

If free of the common ailments of the feet, 
and a moderate amount can be spent. for 
shoes, every woman can boast of neat and 
attractive-looking feet. Size does not matter 
so much; the large woman must have large 
feet or she will look top heavy. If they seem 
too big, however, she should carefully avoid 
fancy styles of footwear, and buy nothing 
but the plainest and best. 
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SHORT CUTS TO FOOD MEN REALLY LIKE 
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This new bargain in Raisins! 


Plump, tender, seedless raisins 
from the famous San Josquin and 
Sacramento valleys in California! 
Nowthey canbehad ata real saving 
in this new 4 lb. package —the 
“Market Day Special.” 

Here is a new opportunity for 
every woman who enjoys giving 
rae! Sr real “spreads.” With 
these raisins you can serve more 
tempting foods than ever be- 
fore even on the busiest days. 

What a festive touch is added 
to the simplest meal by rich, fruity 
slices of Raisin Bread—and with 





Grown and packed by 


* vet ths coupon eed 
Sun-Maid = 


Raisin Growers | "iii, cme 
OF CALIFORNIA 


Name 
i and Sun- Stren 
le ». tive eflorts of over 
1 California farmers. To our friends, on the we City ss sini 


this delicious sun-cured fruit of our vineyards. 


no extra trouble! Then there’s 
wonderful Raisin Loaf Cake that’s 
ready to bakein five minutes--and 
Sour Cream Raisin Pie that you 
can prepare in half the usual time. 


These and other valuable 
recipes with many time-saving 
hints are given in the folder, 
“Short Cuts to Food Men Really 
Like.” Send for it today —also 
the new 46 page book, “Recipes 
with Raisins.” And ask your 
grocer for the New “Market Day 
Special” —4 Ibs. of delicious raisins 
at a bargain. 


Serve 
Raisin Bread 
EVERY 
Wednesday! 


| FREE—the val 








10, Fresno, California 
Please me free of charge, as ine 
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‘The Modern Way 


TIMES and fashions 
change, but perfumenever 
loses its power to charm 
and. fascinate. . . Clever 
women have always 
known this, but the mod- 
ern woman has learned a 
mew secrets . . 


Shechoosesa perfumethat 
will harmonize with her 
type—emphasizing her 
individuality. 


COLGATE’S 
Perfumes 


are made in a variety of 
lovely scents. Among 
them you will find one 
that seems made expressly 
for you. Your store has 
them, in attractive 
bottles or by the ounce. 


Make This Test 


Discover for yourself the ge 
fume that suits you best. 
Colgate Perfume Test shows 
you how to do it. Write for the 
three miniature vials of perfum 


e 
(illustrated below), f 
testing slips and directions 

g the test, and enclose 


a 2c stamp. Address Colgate 
& Co., 881-P, 199 a i 
ew York City. 
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desiring to secure patents should send 
for our free Guide Book “‘How to Get 


Your Patent.” Randolph &Co., Dept. 460, Washington, D.C. 








Styles for Fall 


and Winter 





HERE seem to be no very great de- 

partures from the straight-line styles 
we have been wearing, but there is consid- 
erable variety in the way the slim sil- 
houette is obtained. While beltless dresses 
are liked, belts are worn by those who 
prefer that style. Long sleeves are seen; 
some of them are rather close fitting. 


Tailored dresses continue popular and are . 


sometimes made with convertible collar; 
many have vests or panel fronts and most 
of them are button trimmed. Woolen 
materials for these dresses include rep, 
poplin, twills, crépe, Jersey cloth, kasha, 
duvetyn, velour, covert, and broadcloth. 
Dresses for formal wear are made of silk 
or satin crépe, Georgette, taffeta or moire. 

An excellent style for stout figures is 
pictured in No. 4889, which is made of 
striped wool, with collar and panel of 
plain wool. Buttons and braid loops trim 
and fasten the front. Poplin in one of the 
new shades of green, with panel and collar 
of black satin and jet buttons, would be 
an attractive combination. 

We offer two dresses for misses and small 
women—No. 4870 is made of plain crépe, 
with vest and collar of figured crépe. The 
dress could be made with vest and collar 
of the same material embroidered in yarn 
or heavy silk floss. 

The simplicity of dress No. 4901 com- 
mends it to home dressmakers. The dress 
is shown made of figured crépe, but would 
be desirable made of Jersey or other woolen 
materials. If inserted pockets seem too 
difficult, patch pockets could be used to 
advantage. 

The dress shown in No. 4868 is made of 
percale, but could be made of gingham, 
chambray, or woolen materials trimmed 
with braid. The pattern provides for long 
or short sleeves. 

A well-shaped cover-all apron, made of 
figured chintz, is shown in No. 4882. Any 
of the apron materials can be used for 
this pattern. 

Schoolgirls will like dress No. 4875, 
which is made of wool plaid. Brown, 
green or navy blue wool, with detachable 
collar and cuffs of white or ecru linen, 
would also be pretty. 

Smaller girls will like dress No. 4880 
with panel front, collar, cuffs and belt 
made of a contrasting material. The dress 
could be made entirely of one material, 
with a little braid or embroidery for 
trimming. 

Girls’ coat No. 4852 is cut on comfort- 
able lines, and having but two seams would 
be easy to make. Patch pockets could be 
used if the inserted pockets seemed too 
hard to undertake. Cloth, cheviot, serge, 
corduroy and velveteen are suitable 
materials. 

The cunning rompers shown in No. 4904 
can be made with long or short sleeves. 
They are made of percale, chambray and 
other cotton materials of medium weight. 

Any baby would enjoy outdoor naps 
taken in the warm and comfortable gar- 
ment shown in No. 4729. These wraps 
are made of eiderdown, or plain flannel, 
finished with pearl buttons and button- 
holes or snap fasteners. The garment 
can be made.in coat style by omitting the 
lapped portion. 

Ives or Brownies who will take part in 
Hallowe’en festivities or in plays can 
have their costumes made by pattern No. 
4900. .Canton flannel, cambric, Jersey or 
old underwear (dyed) are proper ma- 
terials. The colors should be green or 
brown. Numerous other costumes suit- 
able for masquerades, plays, or pageants 
will be found in our up-to-date pattern 
catalog, which is mentioned at the end of 
this article. ; 














Our ‘New Christmas 
Sewing Book 


Contains full directions for making this 
lovely Bedfellow Doll, and many other 
gifts for little folks and one Any 


of them can be made successfully with 


These come in wash fabrics and fine 
taffeta silks in a variety of colors. At no- 
tion counters in good stores everywhere. 


Send 10 cents in stamps 


for new book and 3-yard sample of ta 

in fast color percale in any one of the 
ollowing colors: Lavender, Pink, Light 

Blue, Alice Blue, Red, Brown, Navy, 

Resedag Green, Gray, Old 

Rose, Black, Yellow, Linen 

Color, Orange. 


Wm. E. Wright & Sons 
Manufacturers 
Dept. 334 Orange, N. J. 











Any Style or Design for Men, Women, 
SWEATERS ‘core Scnas,cune Yeame” 


size, from stock or toorder. Finest virgin wool. Send now 
for free catalog of big bargains. Special offers to schools, 


is, American Knitting Mills, ‘Samet 








Colonial Rugs, carpet, ete., from 
“=== MONTHLY] new or waste textile material. NOW 
Payments | is your opportunity to start a big- 
paying home business and equal the 
success of thousands of enthusiastic weavers eyeryr 
where. No experience needed, you learn instan 
with our simple directions, fully protected by our Cas’ 
Refund Guarantee allowing 10 days trial]. WRITE TODAY. 
for our FREE Book ,—it tells how to increase your 
income, and quotes reduced prices.and easy terms 
on our wonderful new looms. . 


UNION LOOM WORKS, 280 Factory St., Boonville, 


The Bristles Feel So Good ! 








WY. 








WHITING-ADAMS } 


BRUSHES#: 


Making a Brush 
to Last a Lifetime 
is a Lifetime Job 













JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 
Boston, U.S.A. ; 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 11 
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These Styles Are Correct 
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4870. Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress. 3 sizes: 
16, 18, 20 years. 

4889. Ladies’ Dress. 8 sizes: 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 
48, 50 inches bust measure. 

4875. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 

4901. Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress. 4 sizes: 
14, 16, 18, 20 years. 

4852. Girls’ Coat. 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8 years. 

4729. Babies’ Wrap. One size: For infants to 6 
months of age. 

4882. Ladies’ Apron. 4 sizes: Small, 34-36; medi- 
um, 88-40; large, 42-44; extra large, 46-48 
inches bust measure. 

4900. Elves’ or Brownies’ Suit. 5 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10, 


12 years. 
4904. Child’s Rompers. 4 sizes: 1, 2, 3, 4 years. 
4880. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 
4868. Ladies’ Dress. 8 sizes: 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 
48, 50 inches bust measure, 


In ordering patterns be sure to give 
number and size of the pattern wanted. 








. The Farm Journal Patterns 
Acomplete pattern service is maintained in the 
inter of Our Folks. Patterns are 12 cents each 
Postpaid; send coin. Send 15 cents in coin for our 
Up-to-date 1924-25 Fall and Winter Catalog, con- 
taining 500 designs of ladies’, misses’ and children’s 
patterns, and 30 embroidery stitches. Please do not 
send stamps. 

Pattern Department, THE FARM JOURNAL, 





West Washington Square, Phila., Pa. Adv, 
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Pufted to 8 times its natural size 
with the richness of a confection 


Have you ever tasted Quaker Puffed Rice? It’s a breakfast 
dish and a supper dish that millions now enjoy. 

We take selected grains of rice and steam explode them 
to 8 times their normal size. Every food cell thus is broken 
to make digestion easy. 

The flavor is rich beyond compare. Crisp and toasty 
grains with the enticement of confections. Children’ love 
these fairy puffs, and adults delight in a refreshing change 
from ordinary cereal dishes. 

You serve with milk or cream, with fresh or cooked fruits. 
You mix them with butter to eat between meals. Serve 
often and in many ways. 


Just for the jov of it, try a package today. 
Puffed Wheat, too 


Quaker Puffed Wheat is another cereal delight—grains of wheat 
exploded like the Puffed Rice. Most folks get a package both of 
the Puffed Wheat and the Puffed Rice. And thus supply variety, 


Quaker 
Puffed Rice 


Quaker 
Puffed Wheat 
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Corn—in the way 
the world likes it 
best of all—crispy, 
crunchy, golden 
Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes! Delicious 
and nourishing. 
packed with health 
when served with milk 


or cream or with your 
favorite fruit. 


9 





CORN FLAKES 


Oven-fresh always 


ipger-nesiod wanting Petia 7 —— 


usive Kelloge: feature. 











I Make the Best CHOCOLATE BARS ¥ 
Some See Color Your Butter 





“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 


Before churning 
add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each gal- 
lon of cream and out 
of yours churn comes 

\\ butter of Golden 
June shade. “Dan- 
delion Butter Color” 
is purely vegetable, 

S harmless, and meets 

all State and 

National food laws. 

Used for 50 years by all large creameries. 

eons color buttermilk, a nee 

| arte x tasteless. Large bottles cost only 35 cents 

ii Send 10¢ for trial Glassine Purity Pack at drug or ry stores. Write for free 
RIEGEL’S JEWEL BRAND GLASSINE sample attle. 

WARREN MFG. CO., 8 W. 40th St., New York Welle & ‘Richatdeon Co., Burl a, Ve 
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| For Your Hallowe’ en | 
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ILL you please give us suggestions 
for good times at a Hallowe’en\ 
Party? “The Crowd.” 


The illustration shows clever invitations 
which were made of yellow correspondence 
cards, on which were pasted disks of orange- 
colored paper (for the moon) and black cat 
stickers. ecorate in the usual Hallowe’en 
fashion, using corn-stalks, pumpkin Jack-o’- 
lanterns, witches, black cats and anything 
else that is weird and uncanny. Those who 
receive the guests should be draped in sheets 
and act as mysteriously as possible. 

The hostess blindfolds each guest as he 
joins the others and those who have already 
assembled shake hands with him, in turn, 
being ware to guess the identity of each 
person. rize should reward the one who 
guesses dete argest number correctly. Should 
any one fail entirely in this contest a should 
be required to perform some forfeit devised 
by the Hallowe’en witch, who is mistress of 
this ceremony. 








BLACK CATS, SPOOKS 

AND A GREETING HEARTY 
AWAIT YOU AT THIS ’ 
HALLOWE’EN PARTY 


CRAVE ii ccnccssscccseseccescssvesacesdcchdeenpiaNsicededsnes ; 











Joining the Mystery Club may come next. 
The sheets having been discarded the players 
form in a circle and prance paleo! some 
person who is blindfolded and holds a stick 
in his hand. When he raps on the floor with 
his stick they all stand still. He then points 
to some one and says: ° 

‘‘Mysterious one, the King of Hallowe’en 
commands you to laugh.” The rson 
touched by the stick must laugh; if the one 
in the center recognizes him by his laugh 
they change places. 

Telling the mystery story is an old trick 
in a new dress, but your guests may not 
recognize it and many may be unfamiliar 
with its workings. Ask guests to be seated 
in a dark room and when all are placed brin 
in a small board on which are three tinned 
candles. When everything is quiet, tell a 
thrilling mystery story, in a weird part of 
which the first candle goes out; in a few 
minutes, the second candle goes out and 
when the story reaches its climax, the third 
candle is mysteriously extinguished. This 
will undoubtedly mystify most of your guests 
but it can be explained in a very nat 
manner. The wicks of the candles are 
previously cut (with a sharp knife) at dif- 
ferent distances from the top. The two 
pieces of each candle are then pressed 
together so that the cut can not be detected. . 
If there is any difficulty in making , 
stick, heat the wax very slightly before’ 
putting the ends together. 

Hunting fortunes will prove a popular 
way to pore partners. Slip a ring on a long 
piece of string, and tie the ends of the string 
together. The players then take the strin 
in their hands and form a circle with one of | 
the boys in the center. The ring must be 





passed rapidly around the circle, the players } 
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trying to prevent the hunter from finding the 
ring; but when he finally discovers it in the 
hand of some girl, she becomes his partner 
and they are out of the game. Next let a 
girl stand in the center and try to find the 
ring in the hand of a hoy. This is continued, 
with a boy and girl alternately in the center, 
until only two are left, who are, of course, 
partners. 

Following this give each couple a card with 
directions for finding their fortunes. By 
devious routes, which are described on the 
ecards, they will arrive in the attic, cellar, 
some remote room or corner, which seems 
best for the witch’s cave. This may be easily 
contrived by throwing shawls or blankets 
over a clothes-horse or step-ladder in a corner 
of adarkened room. As each couple passes, a 
mysterious hand is thrust out of the en- 
trance to the cave, handing a written fortune 
to each one. 

The supper should be served informally 
from along table where guests can help them- 
selves to cream cheese and nut sandwiches, 
preserved ginger sandwiches, cold sliced 
meats, potato salad, gingerbread, doughnuts, 
apples, nuts and ginger ale. 


Nuts To Crack 


There He Spouts 


KE a blemish, subtract a cultivated 

talent, add a head covering, add a gleam 

of light, subtract a server, add a musical 

instrument, subtract an insect and the 
resulting letters will spell WHALE. 


A Missing Consonant 
Add. one consonant a sufficient number of 
times to the following line of letters to make 
it a complete sentence: 


OBETAELYES 
Building a State 


Spell out the names 


of the little objects. 
+) +R- =? Then add and sub- 
tract as indicated by 


the signs and the re- 
sulting letters will 
spell one of the United States. 


Touring Germany 


Each of the following sentences, jotted in 
the diary of an old-world traveler, contains 
the name of a German city: 

My Parisian bonnet made the native wo- 
men turn and stare. 

He got all possible speed out of the poor 
cob, urging him every foot of the way. 

Dr. Esden hel me to a pill and then 
staggered me with his bill. 

I will confess enough to make plain that 
I was trying to get my money’s worth. 

I cabled to Frank for two hundred dollars 
and I am still waiting. 

He showed us both an over-abundance of 


Safe and Sane 


A young “safe and sane” celebrator of the 
Fourth sends in a report of the day’s doings 
in his village, which reads as follows: 

“Our mayor lined us «4 and said that 
every one should have a half-pint of ice- 
cream at the town hall when the parade was 
over. We started out strong, but the boys 
on the sidewalk had so much to say that 
every third kid fell out of our ranks at the 
first corner. At the second corner every 
fourth one dropped. During the remainder 
of the parade, two out of every three quit, so 
when we reached the hall, there were only 
28 of us left. It was pretty hard on those of 
us who stuck to the show, for we found that 
the deserters had hot-footed it ahead to the 
ice-cream. Now—what I want to know is— 
what. part of a quart each of those deserters 
got if they shared in the ice-cream equally.” 

an you tell him? Sam Loyd. 
ANSWERS TO SEPTEMBER PUZZLES 
Chasing a gobbler: The rectangular field 
was 5082¢ by 381%, having an area of 
194,0561¢ square feet. 

Mixed tree names: 1. Poplar. 2. Palm. 3. 
Pine. 4. Maple. 5. Balsam. 6. Locust. 7. 
Spruce. 8. Cedar. 9. Willow. 10. Walnut. 
11. Cottonwood. 12. Linden. 13. Hickory. 
14. Beach. 15. Birch. 

Acharade: The word CHECKMATE. 
Producing an orator: AFRICA plus BAN 
ay GNU minus BANG plus SNAIL minus 

AIL leaves AFRICANUS. 

Concealed geography: Alpena, Fenton, 
Ford, Ironwood and Niles. 
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Ifyou R’ 
ie choicest hee 


And if they could wear this “Star” right through 
until they wound up in the meat market—that would be 
great! Then you’d know how to identify a real ham 
—tender, juicy, delicious—when you wanted one. 

Well, it amounts to the same thing when we put 
““Armour’s Star’ on a ham. It means “this ham came 
from a top-notch hog.”’ And besides, “‘this ham was 
given a special mild cure.’”’ Your own choicest hogs 
thus come back to you. 

You’re getting absolutely the finest there is when 
you ask your dealer for an Armour’s Star—The Ham 
What Am—with the extra protection of U. S. Govern- 
ment inspection, too. 


ARMOUR company /@ 
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The Boy Who ‘Wouldn t Take a Dare 


’ YOM, the elevator boy, laughed derisively. 
“You haven’t got the nerve, Billy!’’ he 
scoffed. ‘I tell you it takes sand to go 
down this shaft.” 
silly, the messenger boy, blushed with embarrassment, although 
his confusion could hardly be attributed to timidity. 

Tom, the elevator boy, had just crawled, hand over hand, down the 
long elevator shaft of the Eisenheimer Cloak Establishment, and the 
successful accomplishment of this feat of strength and nerve had puffed 
him up considerably. It was a good opportunity to make things un- 
comfortable for Billy, as about 20 of the girls who had remained during 
the luncheon hour had seen the performance. 

“Come, Billy, you won't let Tom stump you that easy,”’ laughed 
one of the girls good naturedly. She liked Billy pretty well, and there 
was no sting back of her jibe, but she could not resist the chance to 
tease a little. 

“Don’t you do it, Billy, if you don’t want to,” interposed Milly 
Cairns, the crippled operator on Machine 97, who was Billy’s one 
particular friend. ‘‘Tom is only try- ‘. 


By W. A. Freehoff 


was becoming almost unbearable. Billy saw at 
once that the fire was rapidly closing the way. to 
the elevator, and that the only remaining pla 
of escape was through a window where the firemen had placed a laddef. 
In the few seconds of time given him, Billy could find no one in t 
room, so he dashed for the window. A shout interrupted him. Tom 
staggered into view through the smoke haze, his uniform smouldering. 
Billy seized a piece of cloth from among the many bolts that lay 
abandoned on the floor, and smothered the tiny flame. 
““Elevator’s stuck!”’ gasped Tom. ‘“Can’t get her down!” 
Billy understood the situation at once. 
“This way!” he commanded, pulling the half-dazed Tom towards 
the window. 
With a crash a piece of ceiling fell and blocked the way. The room 
was getting too hot to be endured, and escape seemed impossible. | 


E elevator boy had now surrendered himself to the leadership 
the messenger boy, the two having automatically readjusted them- 
selves to their proper relationships of 
leader and follower. 





ing to bluff you.”’ 

Billy laughed good naturedly at 
that. 

“I never take a dare,”’ he declared 
quietly, “but I hope that when the 
time comes I will show as much 
courage as any body, as much even as 
the brave Tom!’ 

This little thrust made Tom blush. 

Between Tom and Billy there had 
never been the best of feeling. Tom 
was a powerful boy physically, full of 
rough-and-ready pranks, who could 
not see anything to admire in the 
reserved, frail, unobtrusive Billy. 

Perhaps the real reason. Tom did 
not like Billy was that he recognized 
in him the stronger character. And 
Billy did not like Tom because he 
considered him somewhat of a brag- 
gart and a bully. 

Before the argument about the ele- 
vator shaft could be carried any fur- 
ther, however, the great factory gong 
sounded its alarm, and at once there 
was a scurry for the machines. In 
two minutes tle great Eisenheimer 
establishment was humming with in- 
dustry again, after its hour’s lull. 

Billy: paused a minute to help Milly 
Cairns to her machine, and then took 
his station near the outer office, at 
the command of Eisenheimer, the 
owner. 





ROM where he was situated, Billy 
could: see the whole floor and its 
oceupants. There were 200 girls and 








the elevator shaft seemed to have di 
down somewhat. 

“Quick, Tom!” he cried. ‘‘Maybe 
we can crawl down the shaft the same 
way you did this noon!”’ 

Again he seized a bolt of woolen 
cloth and wrapped it hastily about his 
head, neck and hands. Tom followed 
this praiseworthy example at once. A 
swift dash brought them | safely 
through the veil: of smoke up to the 
shaft. 

The elevator had become jammed 
about two feet above the floor. Vile- 
smelling smoke was pouring out of the 
shaft through the small opening the 
ear afforded. The outlook was de- 
cidedly unpromising. 

Tom flinched at the mere thought 
of crawling into that murky abyss. 
But Billy did not permit him to 
hesitate. 

“It’s 


Billy noticed that the. flames diel 


he commanded. 
this, or die!”’ 

He urged Tom to enter first, fol- 
lowing immediately. 

Luckily, there were no flames in the 
shaft. Throwing the encumbering 
cloth off his head, Billy began letting 
himself down on the uncertain cable, 
soon catching on to the trick of hold- 
ing himself safely. 

Tom seemed to have recovered from 
his fears, for he was descending surely 
and rapidly. Billy’s progress was 
much more laborious. Tom. quickly 
reached the first floor and stepped 








women cooped up there on the fourths 
story; the place was dark and stuffy; 
and the faces bending over the merci- 
less machines were mostly white, wan and much discouraged. 

All these things Billy noticed, and although Billy was only a humble 
messenger boy, his heart grew heavy at the sight. Then his gaze 

wandered back to the office where Eisenheimer, fat and pompous, 
was laboring over his desk, his crafty brain ever busy. 

Billy knew that “‘Eisey’s’’ worried look was due to a recent order of 
the state inspector to provide better fire protection. Fire protection! 
The big, wooden building was a tinder-box! Even the boy Billy could 
see a And then what even Eisenheimer had dreaded, happened. 

oe ire!’ 

The terrible cry, repeated and re-echoed, threw the room into con- 
fusion. Billy remembered that somebody must have had presence of 
mind enough to shut off the power, for the whirling pulleys stopped 
the minute the alarm was raised. 

Billy’s first impulse was to run. Placed where he was, he could 
easily have escaped among the first. “In one swift glance he had seen 
Eisenheimer scramble to safety, knocking down several of the panic- 
stricken girls who happened® to get in his way. 

Billy dashed right into the thick of the panic. . 

‘“*Take your time! He ey, there! none of that window jumping business!”’ 

His keen voice penetrated the din with its warnings. 

Almost by instinct, he fought his way to Machine 97, where Milly 
Cairns, her frail body unable to bear the shock of the tumult, lay 
erfmpled over her stool. His strength doubled Hy the desperation of 
the situation, Billy managed to drag Milly through the smoke and heat 
to the elevator shaft. 

Gone was the bluster from Tom, the elevator boy. His uniform 
disheveled, his face blackened, he was sticking grimly to his perilous 
duty, the t crisis having brought his better nature to the forefront. 

Pe. illy arrived with the unconscious Milly, Tom somehow 

to squeeze her into the jammed car, while Billy hurried back 
or see if others needed help. 
_ Even now the flames were crackling among the machines; the smoke 





Billy arrived with the unconscious Milly 


out, but Billy, choked to exhaustion 
by the smoke, lost his grip on the 
cable and fell about ten feet and landed in the basement. 

‘“‘Are you hurt, Billy?” cried Tom, in alarm. 

“Not a bit!” 

The smoke had abated somewhat at the bottom of the shaft. 
gave Billy a chance to clear his lungs and eyes. 

He tried the door of the shaft, but it was firmly locked. 

“You'll have to climb up,’ bellowed Tom. “T’ll give you a lift!” 

After resting a moment, Billy began his ascent. But a sudden grind- 
ing sound overhead, accompanied by a swift movement of the cables, 
startled him into dropping back to the floor. 

The elevator had become loosened; it was rushing down; it would 
crush Billy against the floor of the shaft! 

The supports on the top floor must have been burned and released 
the heavy car. 

But the car stopped at the first floor with a lurch, the cables having 
become jammed again. Tom was shut from view, but Billy had at 
least escaped crushing. 

He was still in a desperate situation, however. Shut off by the heavy 

car above and the locked door at the side, there seemed no possible 
avenue of escape open. 

To make matters worse, a steady stream of water began to trickle 
down the shaft. In a short time Billy was standing in six inches of 
water. Billy’s one hope was that Tom wold: be able to bring rescue 
in time. 

By keeping his head low, he was able to avoid most of the smoke. 
But the water, rising steadily, forced his head higher and higher. 
Even now he s knee-deep in water. 

A new terror presented itself. Billy now noticed something he had 
not felt in the first excitement, that the water was becoming very hot. 
Evidently the flames must have assumed great volume by now. Before 
long the stream might be hot enough to boil him! Even now it was — 
more than comfortably warm. a 


Continued on page 88 
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| I'll MakeYou theSame Offer that Enabled 


HT. Pearl to Eavn More than 


meant for you. 


700 Men and Women 
Wanted at Once 


We are now ready to appoint 700 more 
Representatives in all parts of the country. 
You can be one of them, and by simply 
doing what we suggest you can make a 
handsome net profit for yourself every week; 
you can command an income that will en- 
able you to enjoy the comforts and luxuries 





-— ag 
gin 
At Once 


These records show you how 
our Representatives make large 
profits the first day. Aren’t 
you interested in earnings like 
these? 

$16 Profit First Day 
That’s the record of Alyse 
Leblanc, of Massachusetts. 

$32 Profit in 8 Hours 
is the result of the first day’s 
work of Adolph Montoya, of 
New Mexico. 

‘## $4 in One Evening 
is pretty good pay for 2 hours’ 
spare time. That is what Sam- 
uel Miles, of Arkansas, made his 
first day. 
$13 Profit First Afternoon 
Jacob Myron, of Connecticut, 
started in the morning and 
cleared over $13 before evening. 
$4 an Hour 
was what Margaret La Roux, of 
Michigan, averaged her first 
afternoon. 
$40 in 24 Hours 

was the result of the first work 
of B. Collander, of Massachu- 
setts. 


of life. Your'‘first day will bring you big 
money. Leonard Lemay, of Michigan, 
made over $15 in 4 hours his first day; 
C. T. Stites, of Illinois, cleared $27 in one 
day; W. P. Stone, of Maine, made $24 in 
41% hours. All without experience or train- 
ing. Wouldn’t you like to make this same 
big money? 


Amazing Profits For 
Easy Work 


We are the originators and manufacturers 
of Zanol Products—the nationally adver- 
tised line of pure food products, toilet prep- 
arations, soaps, perfumes, household and 
laundry necessities—over 350 different 


lf you want your share of these big profits all 

ou need do now is write. You won’t believe 
tow easy it is nor what wonderful profits you 
can make until you get started and the money 
begins to roll in. : 
We furnish you complete equipment for doing 
business. We tell you in detail exactly what 
to do. We make it easy for you. We help 
you in every way to get started quick and to 
make big profits without waiting or delay. 
You will be given the same proposition that 
has brought thousands of dollars in cash to 
E. 8. Shelly, of. Pennsylvania; Mrs. Nona 
Kerns, of Mississippi; Edgar Banville, of 
Massachusetts; and dozens of others. It has 
enabled G. C. Henry to make four times as 
much money as he ever did on a farm and G. 
A. Becker, of Iowa, to earn more than he did 
in 22 years in the grocery business. 














We Furnish An 
- Automobile 


We want you to realize that this is a 
high-grade proposition. We want to 
help you in every way to make large 
profits and we offer to provide a car 
without any expense to you what- 
ever. Just write for our proposition. 
Mail ‘the coupon for details of the 
plan that will bring you this auto- 
mobile without expense and amazing 
profits for easy work. 











100aWeek 


Are you dissatisfied with your present income? Wouldn’t you like to make $100 a week— 
$5,000 a year—and not work half as hard as you do now? I havea remarkable proposition 
—that will enable you to make more money with less effort than you have ever thought 
possible. It’s the same offer that brought H. T. Pearl, of Oklahoma, $750 profit in one 
. month; the same offer that enabled R. L. Marshall, of New Jersey, to make $80 in five hours. 
And you don’t have to wait. You don’t have to invest any money. You don’t have to 
take any course or do any studying. You can start right in next week. You can, begin 
‘ at once to make a really big income. The opportunity is waiting. The money is there for 
you to get. Do you want 1}? Then read this ad carefully and answer it, for this offer is 


kinds. Four million dollars worth were 
bought last year but none of these products 
are sold in stores. 

We sell direct from factory to customer. By 
this means we give greater values and lower 
orices than could be secured in stores. We 
1ave thousands and thousands of customers 
in every section of the United States. But 
instead of sending their orders direct to us 
we appoint a Representative in each 
locality through whom our customers send 
us their orders. 


Exclusive Territory 


We offer to assign you an exclusive terri- 
tory and let you handle all our dealings with 
our customers in that territory. You will 
simply introduce our products and let the 
people know that you have become the 
Zanol Representative. The rest is easy. 
Our products are nationally advertised and 
well known in every locality. We have been 
in business for 16 years and have resources 
of more than a million dollars. The local 
man or woman who becomes our Repre- 
sentative is given complete instructions, full 
equipmerit and everything necessary for 
success, 


More Than a Million Dollars Made 
By Our Representatives In 8 Months 


Send No Money 


Just send me your name and I will tell you how to 
get started, I will give you all the details. I will 
show you how Mrs. J. F. Reilly, of West Virginia, 
made $20 in 4 hours, and how Henry Albers, of Ohio, 
cleared $47 in one day. I will show you how you 
can have a permanent, profitable, honorable, pleasant 
and fascinating business that will bring in a bigger 
income than you ever thought possible. It is the 
one opportunity that you have been waiting for. It 
is ron chance to get ahead. It means thousands of 
dollars to you. And you are not risking a penny. 
You are not agreeing to pay anything or do anything. 
So mail the coupon. Don’t wait until someone else 
gets in ahead of you. Don’t delay until it is too 
late. Write now. 


THE AMERICAN Be co. 
resident and Gener ‘dnager 


Dept. 589, Cincinnati, Ohio 


MailThis NOW 





Albert Mills, President 
The American Products Co., 
Dept. 589, Cincinnati, Ohio 


i 

t 

' 

{ Please send me, without one cent of cost. and 
§ without any obligation, complete details of 
i your new plan, by. means of which H. T. Pearl 
4 made $750 in one month and R. L. Marshall 
i cleared $80 in five hours. 

; : 

| 

i 
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i Write Plainly 
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VE 8 CIE 
«We are advertised by our loving friends” 






Mellin’s 
Food 


The use of the 
Mellin’s Food Method 
of Milk Modification 
will enable your little 
onetohave the healthy 
and robust appear- 
ance so typical of all 
Mellin’s Food babies. 


We will be glad to send you our book, 
“The Care and Feeding of Infunts,” 
also @ Free Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 


177 State St, Boston, Mass. 
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< e/a PS 


E ‘‘National Service’? Department whenever 





you want to know about anything. It costs you 
nothing extra as it is part of your subscription to 
The Farm Journal. 











Over 1000 other bargains. Furniture, Rugs, Lamps, Sil- 
ver, China, Blankets,Stoves,etc. Bave big money at our 
Factory-to-Family prices. Pay as little as $3 down; up to 
@ year and a half to pay balance. Get all your Furnishings 
at once—pay as you use. buying this new way. 


Big Catalog FREE 
New Fall ‘Larkin 4 Better 
ch, -dinkagaoun, bedsertn, : 
Prices on famous Symphonola 
Phonographs. Also Pianos, 
Player-Pianos in genuine , Wal- 
nut, Fumed Osk. 30 days . Upto 
Pe pe eo he apt back. 
rested in. 
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fee] Cut out this adv.—write TO-DAY 
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Wouldn’t Take 


a Dare 


Continued from page 86 








Luckily, the shaft was near one end of the 
building, where the flames threatened least. 
It would still be some time before the flames 
would actually reach Billy. 

Soon he was immersed to the waist. 
Slowly but surely the shaft was filling; 
cow surely the water was approaching the 
boiling temperature. The prisoner began to 
shout desperately; there was no answer 
save the steady trickle of steaming water. 

Fifteen minutes later, when he had given 
up all hope, the car overhead trembled 
slightly. Then it began to move, slowly at 
first, then more speedily, finally reaching the 
second floor, where it jammed again. 

Tom’s voice was calling, ‘‘Billy!’’ 

“‘Here!’’ was the response, so faint that it 
scarcely could be heard. 

There was an answering shout of triumph, 
a ladder was lowered, and Tom climbed into 
the shaft just at the moment that Billy lost 
consciousness. 

“How'd you do it, Tom?” inquired Billy 
as soon as he recovered. 

“Had a fireman fix up a block and tackle 
and heave the elevator up. Thoyght it 
would never come!”’ 

Then, as Billy smiled happily, Tom ven- 
tured: 

“Say, Billy, I’m sorry I ever called you a 
"fraid cat!’’ 

“Shucks!” replied Billy. 


Wideawake Chat 


Smokey Valley Clan of Wideawakes No. 760 
has a camp in the woods as a meeting place 
and have their meetings, during winter, 
there. We had eight trees tapped and got 
about eight quarts of sap a day. We boiled 
it down in the camp. We are going to have a 
garden. Richard Mouns, ~“@ Canada. 


I have a single slide tuner, two vernier con- 
densers and galena detector and with it re- 
ceived 14 stations in one night. The most 
distant station was several hundred miles 
from here. So far I have tuned in on 25 
stations. Harold Nizon, <2> Ohio. 


The Wideawakes 
Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 





PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Wideawakes, and promise to play fair, 
to lend a helping hand, to believe in farm- 
ing, and to have a brotherly love for farm boys 


everywhere. 
—_—_———— 


A PELICAN MAZE, 


BY WALTER WELLMAN 


















Here is the answer to the Pelican 
Maze. You start at the lower right- 


hand corner 
Se 
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Dress. 
MONEY BACK IF NOT GATISFIED, 
Save Make your own 


save Up to. $1.60 a 
TEXTILE MILLS CO., DET. 442. 


Candle 
rover LAMP 


._ Make Big Money 
i this 
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AKAAAN atrodacing wonderful new 
LY YX Y VIBE temp. Gives soft, brilliant 
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Gasoline. C 
, economical. Burns 
air,4% fuel.Absolutely safe. 
with match. 20 times iter 
wick lamps. Pat'd. One of - 
est improvements of ape. ‘able 
‘lamps, hanging lamps, lanterns. 
Work all or spere time, You simply 
take orders. We deliver by Parcel 
end de collecti Com 
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FOR-OUR:CHILDREN. 
WEENPARTY. 








PLANNED RYENYCES 


UT invitations in 
pumpkin shape from 
orange paper. On this 
paste black cats or witches 
and write the following 
verse: 
‘‘At my house you'll find a host 

Of different creatures—witch and ghost— 

What avill you dress up to be? 

Come to my house, so I'll see. 

P.S. Wear anything funny—my party is 
October 31st, 5 until 9. 

Black cats or witches can also be pasted 
on envelope. 

Cut witches and cats from dark paper and 
pumpkin faces from orange, and use them 
together with autumn leaves and corn-stalks, 
and festoons of orange paper strips, for 
decorations. 

Children delight in dressing up, so should 
come in costume—funny combinations of old 
clothes may be topped with a five-cent or 
even a home-made mask. A little ingenuity 
will contrive delightful ones. 

Cover a bowl with orange paper, or scoop 
out half a pumpkin. Fill with peanuts and 
place on table. Seat the guests and give 
each a few peanuts and pins—have also fuzzy 
feathers (for cats’ tails), scraps of black paper 
or cloth—glue, pen and ink. Allow fifteen 
minutes to make witch or cat—using pins 
for arms and legs, and inking features. 
A tiny witch should be the prize for the 
cleverest. 

A barrel hoop covered with orange paper 
on which nose and goggle eyes are painted, 
but grinning mouth is cut out, should be 
suspended by two strings in a doorway. 
Two at a time let the children try to toss 
peanuts into the mouth, offering a small 
prize for the one missing fewest times. 

Draw a witch cat on a large sheet of paper. 
Tack to wall, and give each child a tail—a 
strip of paper with pin through end. Then 
one at a time lead them away, blindfold and 
lead back, occasionally turning round to 
confuse, and let them try to pin tail in right 
place. This is always fun. 

Now you should notice the rainbow— 
strips of colored paper or ribbons fastened to 
floor of party room, over wall and into dining- 
room, where it is hidden by a screen or 
partly-closed door. Propose a hunt for the 
pot of gold at other end. This should be on 
the dining-table, and may be made of orange 
pene. inside which are the refreshments the 

ostess lifts out and passes round. 

A variety, if possible, of substantial sand- 
wiches+beef, chicken, ham and peanut but- 
ter. The meat all ground fine after cooking 
and thickened a little with its gravy. Ginger- 
bread with raisins in it and chocolate frosting. 
Spice and chocolate cookies. Cocoa to drink 
of course should be outside the pot of gold. 

Pop plenty of corn—make fairly soft 
molasses candy and pour it over the corn 
boiling hot. Stir thoroughly to be sure all is 
coated. Cracker Jack is always popular so 
you'll need a lot. 

After supper give each a few squares of 
orange paper and _ scissors. ffer prizes 
(pumpkin faces filled with Hallowe'en candy) 
for the funniest pumpkin face cut out—the 
pleasantest—the crossest—etc. 

As romantic Hallowe’en fortunes are in- 
appropriate for children, try these. Arrange 
a parade to ‘“‘the witch’s cauldron’? which 
should be in a hidden nook. Express delight 
that her absence enables you to have your 
fortunes, and each take a paper slip from 
the kettle. Disappointment will follow as 
they are apparently blank, but on your 
proposing to destroy them, holding one near 
a flame, the fortune (which you have -pre- 
viously written in lemon juice) will stand out 
dark. You can think of endless prophecies 





an 


you will be very: wealthy—look in the 
dictionary for it. 


ou will travel far—find 
our destinution inside the cellar door, etc. 
“answers” cut from magazines or ads 
and pasted on cards may be appropriate or 
i For instance— 
answering wealth might picture a 
puppy-dog; the travel be Fairyland—Africa 


or the grocery store. 
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One Is for You 


A free test of a way to fight film on teeth 


This ten-day test is yours for 
the asking. It will show you the 
way to whiter, cleaner teeth. It 
will convince you that old meth- 
ods of teeth cleaning are wrong. 

Let us prove that to you. 


Film—your enemy 


That viscous film you feel on 
teeth is the foe you have to fight. 
It clings and stays. No ordinary 
tooth paste can effectively com- 
bat it. 

Food stains, etc., discolor it, 
then it forms dingy coats. That 
is why teeth lose luster. 

Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. Germs 
breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 

Thus film causes most tooth 
troubles. 





Modern science has for years 
sought ways to fight that film, 
and two methods have been 
found. One disintegrates the 
film at all stages of formation, 
one removes it without harmful 
scouring. 

These methods have proved 
themselves effective in many 
careful tests. A new-type tooth 
paste has been created to apply 





Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, 
then removes it with an agent far 
softer than enamel. Never use a 
film cofmbatant which contains 
harsh grit. 











Pa sade ni 
The New- Day Dentifrice 
Based on modern research. Now 
advised by leading dentists 
the world over. 


) 
he on 
qc ” 


them daily. The name is Pepso- 
dent. 

Leading dentists everywhere 
began to advise it. Now careful 
people the world over employ 
this new-day method, 


You'll quickly see 


Pepsodent brings astonishing” 
results. It does more than fight 
film. It multiplies the alkalinity 
of the saliva, which is there to 
neutralize mouth acids, It multi- 
plies the ptyalin in saliva, which 
is there to digest starch deposits 
on teeth. 

These combined results will be 
a revelation to you. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the ab- 
sence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth become whiter as the 
film-coats disappear. 

Compare the new way with 
the old, and you will know in ten 
days what is best. Cut out cou- 
pon now. 





10-Day Tube Free ** 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dent. 207, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 











Only one tube to a family. 














Soft, Clear 
SKIN 













Honey & Almond CREAM 


Soft skin is easy to clean and nec- 
essary for beauty. Hinds Cream 
keeps the skin naturally soft. 

3 t 
postpaid. 3 s a a , $1.00. 
Trial Bottle FREE with booklet, if 
you give name of your dealer, 












200% PROFIT 


or more. 9 out of 10 
women buy. Produces 
keen edge quickly. 


AGENTS 


You can earn big 
money selling 


Premier Knife Sells for 60c. 
and Scissors PREMIER MFG. CO. 
Sharpeners Dept. 37 Detroit, Mich. 














A. 8. HINDS CO., Dept.46, Portland, Maine 


CHECK SNEEZING COLDS 
Rub nasal passage with 


“Mentholatum 


Write for free 








Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y.,Wichita, Kans. 
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Will you share these 


___- HAPPINESS 


c secrets? 








IAY by day, live by the Armand 

“Creed” and discover the power 
of Beauty to bring happiness. You, 
too, may have the joy of knowing that 
= complexion expresses your best 
self. 

Learn the many advantages of 
Armand Cold Cream Powder. Use 
it and you may be out-of-doors from 
morning to night in all kinds of 
weather without having a moment's 
concern about your complexion. When 
-you put on ld Cream 
Powder, it stays till you wash it off. 
You will find it softer and finer, 
blending more naturally with your own 
color than any powder you ever tried. 
You will like its quiet fragrance - 
Armand, who created this pty 
added to it a magic bit of col 
. That is why it is so wonderfully 

adherent. 

Send 25 cents for the Week-end Pack- 
age containing eight of the Armand 
aids, including a generous sample of 

» the Cold Cream Powder. ‘Address 
Armand—Des Moines. Address in 
Canada, Armana, Ltd.—St. Thomas, 
Ontario. You will receive at the same 
time your copy of the “Creed of 
Beauty,” disclosing other secrets of 
happiness. 


No matter where purchased—if any 
Armand product does not entirel 

you, you may take it bac 
ond your money will be returned. 


ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER, 
In-The - PINK: & ‘WHITE - BOXES 
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Machine 
with film—ALL GIVEN 
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magic lantern picture 

.50 and we send mach socine, 
salon tx -~4 
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Young Folks’ Sketch 
[ Club I 


BJECT: To train the eyes and hands 
of our young folks. To join: Send a 
sketch of the month's special subject. 

Sketches must be drawn in lead-pencil, on 
paper or cardboard 3 x 5% inches, and reach 
us by October 22. No sketch will be returned 
unless stamped addressed envelope is sent 
with sketch. Four prizes will be awarded 
each month: One $1 prize, one 50-cent 
prize, and two 25-cent prizes. 

Subject No. 22, for October, is ‘‘AX Corn 
Shock.”’ Sketches must be drawn from the 
actual object. Use paper without lines. 























20 were: 
Second, 
C. C. Wilson, Missouri. Third; Edith Tone, 


Prize winners of Subject No. 
First, Ethel Knecht, Maryland. 
Oregon. Fourth, Vaughn Shoemaker, In- 
diana. 

The following received honorable mention» 
Mary Marshall, Illinois; Dean Clevenger, 
Missouri; Anna Marie Hufnagel, Pennsyl- 
vania; and Virginia Nichols, Kentucky. 

Always write your name on ‘the back of 
your sketch. Send sketches to Young Folks’ 
Sketch Club, The Farm Journal; Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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COMPARED to the value of the article 
mended, the cost of the glue you use 
is practically nothing. Then while 
you are about it, why not use the 
best glue—LePage’s? Have the sat- 4 
isfaction of knowing that the article . 
is mended for keeps and that it won’t 
come apart in a little while and 
have to be mended over again. 
Insist on LePage’s. 


[E AG E’S 


RENE mtg gt Doge 
b wrap a dollar inside; mal 
At Our Risk. today. Be prompt and 


you will be sure to get each and every issue. 


GLUE 








Write your name and 
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Something To Answer 











1. What is a cocoon or chrysalis? 

2. During what stage of their life history 
do 1 most insects do most damage? 

3. When the egg of a butterfly hatches, 
what do we have? 

4. In what stage or form do mosquitoes 
spend the winter? . 


Answers to September Questions 

1. No egg less than two ounces in weight 
should be used 

2. Thé average hen egg is 2.27 inches long 
and 1.72 inches m diameter. 

3. Hen, 21 days; goose, 30 days; duck, 28 
days; erence. 30 days, and pigeon, 17 days. 

size of an egg apparently deter- 

seein to a considerable extent the size of the 
chicken that will be hatched from it. There- 
fore, in order to have chickens of good size, 
good-sized eggs should be set. 
5. At 28° Fahrenheit. 


The Liberty Bell Bird Club 
Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


PixpcE: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 
900,167 good folks have signed this. 


Copy = pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten fan send it to us, and 
our name will be enrolled and the club 
tton and. 20- guide sent you. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm. Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BEAUTIFUL WRIST 
WATCHES 
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Simply make five first 
names of boys or girls—any 
 ieetees—out of the letters in 
~ **Great Lakes Merchandise Com-. 
pany.” Be the first one in your state to send 
them in with your own name and address 
and get Free a 6 Jewel wrist ren Be =: 
Gold Filled Case, guaranteed 25 years. It's 
easy. Example: Take GRA and Hof f" Great” 
and C of “Company’’=“'Grace.” Here are all 
letters to be used. 

GREAT LAKES MERCHANDISE COMPARY 


More than 50 namescan be made, You need 
be seh wer names and a of 


in oo gag aor 
bond an’ teen in othet to Pe, 
Everybody who accitees with nam 
gets Valuable Gift Free. First one in. 
each state gets watch. All others Import 
ed Bead Necklace. Thereare no 
catches in this ad. those a 
in 4 names. ond ts 
ORY 
GREAT LAKES MDSE. CO. 
349 West Huron St., 
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Get NewYork Pri Price] List 


Then you will know where to ship for 
world’s highest fur prices. The Fox— 
New York guaranteed Price List is the 
shipping guide for wise trappers and fur 
buyers all over U.S. and Canada. 


Ship to FOX—New York 
World’s Largest Fur Market 


We pay more because New York City is 
the world’s greatest fur market—where 
American Ad. psasre fur makers buy di- 
rect from FOX at top prices. No middle- 
men make a profit on your furs here. 
Mr. Fox oversees all grading and pays all he 
can to make friends and boosters. That is why 
“A Fox Shipper Never Changes". Write now 
for market reports, New York Price List and 
shipping tags—all FREE, 
GEO. I. FOX, Inc. 
Raw Fur Merchants 
168 West 25th St. New York City 


; TRAPPERS— 


of the he cate 


































Send for our new ca’ 
eo TRAP” and the N 


W GIBBS HUMAN 
AP. They aren oe? oy traps that beolutely 
tran “WHIN talog also contains use- 


‘ul information 3 TRAPPERS. 
W. A. GIBBS & SON, 
Dept. B-10, Chester, Pa. 
Branch Factory, foronto, Canada 




















THICK, SWOLLER GLANDS 


that make a horse Wheeze, 

Roar, have Thick Wind @® 
or Choke-down, can be 
reduced with 


os. other Bunches or swellings. No blister, no 
hair gone, and horse kept at work. Economical 

—only a few drops required at an application. 

$2.50 per bottle, delivered. Book 3 R free. 

W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 353 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
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Why Shoot Birds? 
By L. E. Eubanks 


merely to be killing; it is the sport of 
the thing, its recreative element and the use 
of a gun, that’constitute the appeal. 

Target practise would fill all these require- 
ments, and is the answer offered by animal 
defenders. But sportsmen reply—or used 
to—that only rifle shooters get much fun 
out of stationary marks’, and that a rifle 
range’s moving targets are too mechanical. 

To most users of a gun there is no other 
attraction equal to a flying target. Of 
course, no shooter with any regard for sports- 
men’s ethics ever shoots at stationary targets 
with a shotgun; the still target is for -the 
rifle, with its small one-piece charge. 


Trap-Shooting with a Shotgun 


Trap-shooting is a sport which answers 
every requirement of the shotgun user who 
wants to fire at things in the air. Trap- 
shooting is a development from live-bird 
shooting; formerly birds were kept for the 
purpose, and released from traps. 

The trap-shooting of today involves ab- 
solutely no cruelty to any animal, and is in 
many ways a finer, more interesting sport 
than any form of live-target shooting. 

The targets, often called ‘‘clay pigeons,” 
and procurable through most any sporting- 
goods store, are saucer-like in shape, made of 
a coal-tar composition, and break easily. , 


Mastering Difficult Shots 


The salient feature of trap-shooting is its 
exact similarity to the usual conditions of 
‘field shooting’’—and its adaptability to any 
desired change of conditions. -The shooter 
who has learned by hunting real birds that 
he has one particularly weak shot. may hope 
in vain for weeks to get some practise on that 
shot. But with a trap, particularly a hand- 
trap—one to be carried with. the sportsman 
—he can easily duplicate any angle of live 
birds’ flight. The beauty of clay-bird shoot- 
ing is that it enables a difficult shot to be 
repeated indefinitely until it is mastered. 

Further, there can be no objection to the 
target’s speed. The approximate speed of 
game birds is about 60 feet a second. For 
the first ten feet the clay pigeon goes at a 
rate of 68 feet a second, and its average at 
35 feet from the trap is still above 60. The 
one big difference is that a live bird ‘‘gath- 
ers’”’ speed after its start, woile the saucer’s 
rate is highest at first. But that is rather a 
virtue than a defect, inasmuch as one of the 
cardinal principles in moving-target work is 
to fire as quickly as possible. 

Trap-shooting, because of its freedom from 
cruelty and physical hardship, is a sport for 
both sexes. Women and girls who have re- 
fused to kill our beautiful birds, can now learn 
the use of a gun and enjoy the invigorating 
sport. 


| Saree do rot kill qaail, ducks, etc., 
1 





About Fur Farming 


Continued from page 72 

necessary, however, for the general public to 
realize that the business is still a highly specu- 
lative one and that the individual who puts 
his money into a company loaded with a 
heavy capitalization assumes a great risk. 
The stability, character, and financial status 
of any concern should be carefully determined 
as a basis for investment in this business. 

Raw fur dealers are inclined to look upon 
fur farming with suspicion and to be skeptical 
as to its future. As long as the majority of 
persons engaged in fur farming continue to 
market only pelts of poor quality, which 
they are compelled to harvest simply because 
they can not sell inferior animals alive, raw 
fur dealers are justified in their attitude. 

When the main purpose of raising fur- 
bearing animals in captivity is lost sight of— 
that is, to produce salable pelts—the business 
loses its economic basis for existence. Brokers 
continue to promote fur-farming schemes 
without having either animals or land on 
which to carry on operations. Fur farmers 
and their organizations should oppose such 
unscrupulous methods and acts that are 
detrimental to the future. of this business, 
and should insist that the business: be con- 
ducted on lines which will merit. the ,con- 
fidence and support.of the raw fur trade. 
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SENT FREE 


Ropetiier wi Catates of pers’ S 
on ee ae telee Liste 


us today uainted with 
fiLL BROS “the ol reliable house the 
the highest prices for all furs and 
mmission e Use coupe 


or @ postal card will do. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
HILL BROS. FUR CO. 











































Fur Business 
Our heavy operations in 


your furs worth more money when ehipped: to us. 




















LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or cow hides, calf, dog, deer, 
etc., made into coats (for men or 
women), robes, rugs or glovés. Or 
we tan your hides into oak tanned 
harness, sole or belt leather; your 
-— skins into\shoe z er leather, 
oa aoe color, NE FURS, 
as fox, coon, pf meee mink, 
pos Un. etc., made into latest 
style coats, muffs, vests, caps, 
neck-pieces or other — 


No Middleman 
in Dealing With Us. 


Factory prices mean ’a big ps paving to you. Write 
for free CATALOG and § BOOK. Tells 
how. to take off hides, aby our safe dyeing 





‘ process on cow, horse and ‘calf skins, Gives 


pa on all work. If you haven’t enough pelts 
or garment you want, send-what you have and 
we will supply the rest; or garment can be 
¢ complete from high grade skins carry 
in stock, Furs repaired or remodeled. eeates 
if desired.’ Automatic cold storage, Taxi 
and Head, Mounting. Write 4 
Frisian Fur 
Largest custom tanners and Fur Company 
586 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Fur Book EE area 
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and 
It’s oe mailing 
now, uotes new Prices 
low prices. Shows on Traps This Year! 
Victor, Jump, Newhouse, Kompakt, 
Triumph and the famous Gibb’s “Two- 
Trigger’’ Traps. New BrilliantSearchlight, 
New Paste Baits, “Smokem-Outs”’, Guns, 
Revolvers, Knives—everything the trapper 
needs, Contains the New 1924 Game 
Laws—Telis How to Trap—How to Grade 
—How to Prepare and Ship Furs Right. 
You will also get Shipping Tags and the 
dependable Fouke Fur Price List Service 
all season FREE if you write. Send your 
name and address on the cou- 
pon below AT ONCE! 


Co. suit 
= LOUIS, MO. 


FOUKE FUR COMPANY 
Fouke Building St. Louis, 























The Farm Journal is easy 
Remember, jay forreosts only » dollar 
for 48 big numbers, color covers and all. Don’t 


forget to renew your 6 
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A Town and Country Hallowe’en 


By Mary Gow Grant 





TOWN in Central Iowa has been suc- 
cessful in its plan for entertaining the 

young people and keeping them out of mis- 
chief on Hallowe'en. .The committees in 
charge, appointed by the community club, 
were fairly successfub with their first attempt, 
as both young and old had no end of fun and 
no property was destroyed 

Previous to the celebration, notice had 
been inserted in the local papers extending an 
invitation to the public in general to be 
present at the ‘‘big doings.” uch to their 
pleasure and surprise they found the town 
filled with cars and the farmer folk for miles 
around joined in the evening’s fun. The 
following year the committee in charge 
visited the farm bureau and the district and 
consolidated schools and gave a special in- 
vitation to be present. 

“‘And what can we do to help?” was the 
common question asked. This of course 
meant a larger and a better celebration. 


Decorating the Streets 


The celebration was a big undertaking for 
those in charge; streets were decorated with 
corn-stalks and the merchants’ windows dis- 
played witches, black cats and spooks against 
backgrounds of autumn leaves or orange and 
Black crépe paper, and grotesque faces were 
painted on the globes of the street lights. 
The school children, who had been encouraged 
to make their own costumes, paraded the 
streets in fantastic array, enjoying the music 
and the treats which rained upon the crowds 
from the big and appropriately decorated 
truck that made its way up and down the 
main street. 


Those who lived in outlying districts were 
asked to furnish material for the decorations, 
pop-corn balls and apples. The children 
from these districts also appeared in costume 
and met with the town children in one of the 
school buildings where, under the guidance 
of their teachers, they formed in line for the 
parade. On the day before Hallowe’en, there 
were ‘‘talks’’ in all the schools, explaining the 
origin of the celebration and stressing the 
difference between real fun and the destruc- 
tion of property. 


Hot Coffee for Everybody 


Although the weather on the day of the 
last celebration proved to be cold and 
cloudy, long before dark the crowd began to 
assemble and parking places were filled. 
From all appearances the older people were 
fully as much interested as the younger ones. 
While seeing the funny sights, listening to the 
music by the bands and the singers stationed 
at the street corners, no one realized how cold 
and damp it was until it was announced that 
the woman’s club was serving hot coffee in 
the Armory. 

This town and country celebration has 
been an annual affair for three years and 
grows in popularity. The added interest in 
farm clubs and the new members added to 
the chamber of commerce and the woman’s 
club are the direct results of better acquain- 
tance, and it is hard to determine who re- 
ceives the greater benefit, the town or the 
farmer folk, while all the children look 
forward to the celebration with gleeful 
anticipation. I don’t see how we coul d get 
along without this event. 





Wheat Without Risk 


Continued from page 9 


for wheat, when reckoned in the usual way, 
the fact that it gives him work at times when 
he would otherwise be idle justifies him in 

wing some wheat when prices are low. 
His yearly income is increased if he gets a 
dollar a day for the time he puts on wheat 
as compared with what it would be if he were 
idle during this time. We can not expect 
corn-belt farmers to do more than their share 
of reducing wheat acreage. 

It is essential that wheat acreage be re- 
duced out in the real wheat country. In the 
spring wheat districts, flax does very well 
if the land is clean enough of weeds to give 
flax a chance. During recent years, we have 
been co Pept over half the flaxseed we use. 
> might just as well grow all of it, or nearly 

We should still let some foreign seed 
te in—just enough to keep the price the 
foreign price plus cost of transportation plus 
the tariff. We must, therefore, be careful 
about increasing flax acreage. It is easy to 
overdo in this matter. 


Freight Rates Bob Up 


In considering any product to take the place 
of wheat, it is necessary to take account of 
high freight rates. Corn and oats are or- 
dinarily so cheap that they can’t be shipped 
very far till they find too much competition 
nearer the market. They can’t take the 
place of very much wheat as cash crops. 

But there are localities in the Mountain 
states, and in the Pacific Coast states as well, 
that can grow corn just as well as Iowa can. 
In Southern Idaho last spring I was told of 
yields of a hundred bushels of corn to the 
acre. Why can’t farmers who can grow corn 
like that grow it ont § Ee it to hogs? oes 
are high enough priced ordinarily to ship to 
distant markets. A rw localities in the far 
West can go into the hog business with profit. 


The Cows and Chickens 


Dairying is also a business that thrives 
anywhere in the West where farms are not 
too large. The profit in dai g is not 
usually sufficient to permit the average 
farmer to hire labor at prevailing rates to 
carry it on, but where the farm family can do 
the work it is a mighty good business. It 
gives employment the year round, to all the 
working members of the family, "and dairy 


products, especially butter or cheese, are 
high enough in price to stand long distance 
shipment to market. 

Poultry may also be produced generally 
throughout the wheat country. Eggs can 
stand long distance shipment, for they are 
worth a good bit. a pound. There is no 
reason why any wheat grower should not 
maintain a flock of a couple of hundred hens 
or more. They will help to keep the wolf 
away from the door. They will also take 
care of something like a bushel of wheat 
apiece during the year. This will e some 
wheat off the market, and thus help to raise 
the price. 


A Litile More Livestock 


Finally, a few head of sheep, or some beef 
cattle where there is grass land near by for 
summer feed, would help to stabilize farming 
in the wheat country. The land devoted to 
raising winter feed for them would leave that 
much less for wheat, which is one of the main 
reasons why wheat farmers should be in- 
terested in animals of these kinds. 

To sum up, let our Western wheat growers 
grow as much flax.as it is safe to grow. Let 
them produce an abundance of g things 
to eat and all the feed needed by the farm 
livestock. Let those who are properly 
situated for it go in for “ing And let 
every farm keep a good flock of hens. 
Finally, let wheat growers generally get some 
sheep or beef cattle, especially the latter if 
they have some fairly good summer range. 

Having an abundance of home-produ 
food of practically every kind that can be 
used will, of itself make every one less de- 
pendent on wheat as a cash crop. Raising 
feed for dairy cows, sheep, and beef cattle, 
and for hogs where ‘corn can be grown 
readily, will reduce the acreage of wheat to 
sodiediioa like it should be in order to make 
us independent of the European wheat 
market. We have got to become independent 
of Europe as a market for wheat if our wheat 
growers are ever to get a fair price. 





Be. hewing down for fire- 
wood the live trees in your 
woodlot use all the dead-wood that. 
is there; thus improving the wood- | 
lot, conserving your wealth, and 
maintaining a home for B., 
friends, the birds. 
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| the trap is set at the 








Sets That Catch the 


Civet-Cat 
al E. Brimmer 








HE civet-cat is a great deal like the 
skunk and the same sets may catch 
either. Both like to prowl about and hunt 
every hole and crevice for food. 

The older the meat the better for civet- 
cat bait. This animal likes tainted bait 
better than fresh bloody meat; in this it 
differs from the mink and the different mem- 
bers of the weasel family. 

If you can find many holes that have the 
odor peculiar to this furbearer you have dis- 
covered the home of the civet-cat and sets 
may be made at the entrance. It is better 
to bury the trap lightly under leaves, al- 
though this i is not absolutely necessary, since 
the civet-cat is no more afraid of a trap than 
is the skunk. If buried you have concealed 
the trap from the eyes of Johnnie Sneakum, 
as well as from valuable furbearers that 
might explore the holes where your traps 
are placed. 


Where To Set the Trap 


A good set for the civet-cat is near an old 
careass that has been taken to the back lots 
—a dead animal of some kind. The civet- 
cats will visit the spot every time they run 
about at night looking for food. This may 
not be every night in the trapping season, 
but rather at infrequent times when the 
weather is warm and wet. A thaw is the 
time for trapping civet-cats and skunks, for 
they prefer Rie time to colder spells when 
their food is frozen. 

Another set that will be sure to get civet- 
cats is to dig a hole in the side of a bank. 
Make the hole two feet deep and a foot 
wide. In the rear place some cheese scraps, 
tainted meat, or a chicken’s head. Have the 
trap nicely concealed at the entrance and 
stake it to a post nearby. There are several 
reliable scent baits on the market that may 
be used to good advantage by sprinkling 
them on your bait. These will bring the 
cats to the set when the odor of the ordinary 
bait would not reach them at a great distance 
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Get set to make money on furs this season. Start tight. Send your name to 

Funsten TODAY! Get trapping helps you need, sachet news and prices, and 

wll vod big new Funsten Trapper’s Book with Four Color Cover — a 
Livingston Bull. Go over our bargains in everything you need 

and might be discovered only if the fur- 


trapping right. Buy your supplies early at 
lowest direct-to-you prices. Send NOW! FE R E E : 
bearer came close. 


The Cubby Set APE Fo ae ar a ares 














































The cubby set is another good one and | HH WoiNewhoss’ °° ' 1’ ' ’ ot 


esi, ta ae Se ie Oe ee ee ee 


should be made by piling a pen of stonesin | [§ TripleGrip Jaws ........... 
the shape of a horse-shoe and putting the n Perfect Smoker Le aL ds? 
bait in the rear, while the trap guards the 4 ge 
entrance. Flat stones are good for making a rt : 8 
State Ein we catc wanted ope can 2 
* FUNSTEN BROS. a - S$ 
Good cubby sets may be built also by using Funsten Building “9 Loui Mo. 
bark, holding it in place by a few posts. ante IS, * 
Two logs may likewise be placed near to- 
stretch with the fur side out, but with pelt 
side out. Do not put salt or alum on the 
pelts and never dry rapidly near a stove or 


cubby and the top may be covered with 4 
gether and a covering Pre seo over them while Personal Service 
other artificial heat. 

























1SE *‘National Service’’ Departmerit whenever 
‘ Pt — to yy — yeas. a costs you : 
nothing extra as it is of your subscription to 
The Farm Journal. * si 


evergreen to keep out snow. You can make 
oorway. 


the cubby set by driving sticks into the 
ground instead of making the walls of stones. 

Never skin the civet-cat by the open pelt ET National Service answer your questions. It’s 
method, but always use the cased. Never L a privilege the Editors appreciate. 
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Bait fi or Skunks and Opo esums ‘ money to you~and it’s free, Write for supply eatal catalog 
Please give me the natural bait for skunks j \# po shipping tags and price lists! A postcard ; 
and opossum. It. , today. McCULLOUGH & TUMBACH, 119 N. Main Street, ST. LOUIS, MO, 


Natural bait for skunks is bloody meat, 
mice, or rodents of any kind; for opossum, 
smoked fish and sardines. 


Lure for Flesh-Eating Animals 


Please give me a lure for flesh-eating ani- 
mals. C. L, 

Obtain some small fish and chop them 
fine, then expose them for several days in 
the hot sun until rotted. Use an open- 
mouthed jar for container. 


Bait for Muskrats 












RAP FURS 


Rsiovil’S 


Tae td eas No. i. Ginnie Trappers:—if 
Ses | Lee pein 
satan for mira hun vag TRAPPERS. bahay Sy! ame 

price. 


































Please give me a natural bait for musk- 
mink, a 
rats, C.8. me fan re coed pe vice tadag foe Your Cs | Free tw Trappers 
The best natural bait for muskrats is 96c. doz. stock lasts. athe Sho kon FREE Guaranteed Price Lists, 


We 7 Ibs. lots. Add necessary postage. 


apples, corn, parsnips, beets, turnips. Green 
tops are very effective, especially when the 


ground is covered with snow. 
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p When Rodeheaver Sang 
‘ “The Old raged | 


thousands i in the eat Billy Teed This 7 By Werner P. Meyer 





ernacle were thrilled and exalted his is 
but one of the many inspiring sacred 
songs that can now babearda on Mr. Rode- 
heaver’s Rainbow Records. You, too, can 
enjoy these famous songs in your own 
home. Read special offer below. 





See ea. ee 


booster. The average farmer knows _ pleasure of city joy-riders. Whenever you 
better than any city tourist the value — leave a city and ride on concrete you know 
of good roads. Therefore this is not pub- you are ona road which leads somewhere. 
licity or propaganda. Rather it is the When the highway program was first 


vs is no billion-dollar road-bond There are no county loops made for the 




















On the highway between Harrisburg 
and Gettysburg 











A rustic stretch of country on the Quarry- 
ville-Kirkwood road in Lancaster 
county 


" story of what has been done by a state 
which. has tried to make the highway 

95 system meet the needs for travel. 
The state is Pennsylvania. The reward 
came last fall when the Pennsylvanians 











Sacred $ 
Songs ° 


on 4 Double-Faced 10-in. Records 


Below are listed the songs that will live 
forever in Christian hearts, Sung by 
Homer Rodeheaver, Mrs. Asher, the Cri- 
terion Quartet, Kim and Nyland, and 
other well-known Gospel Singers. 



































Half Has Never Yet Been Told 
er oe ae Senn Saale 
to Heaven 


Heep Me on the Firing Line 
My Redeemer 


Album, value 
FREE: me ees 
of the above. 
Holds 10 records. 
Send No Money 


The eight Gospel ee ae in 








On the Easton-Doylestown road in 











every Christian home. ney OE Bucks county . i 
Order them R sie 8 Passing fertile fields on the Susque- 
2.95 ( few cents post bo amy voted by 386,754 majority in support of 1 . 
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A spider-web of good roads—no part of the state neglected 
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the county-seats and the leading cities. A 
regular spider’s web of roads covers the 
state. There are some very mountainous 
sections in PenriSylvania, and in some 
places it was hard to find valleys or open- 
ings through which to plan roads which 
could be constructed at a reasonable 
price. But a way was found around every 











On the Susquehanna Trail, north of 
Williamsport. Sugarloaf Mountain 
in the background 








On the Sunbury-Paxinos road in 
Northumberland county 


mountain, and there now is not a single 
county-seat or city of importance which is 
not connected with the state highway. 

The first step was to put this primary 
system inte such shape that motor traffic 
‘ould pass over it. Where the roads were 
too bad... macadam. replacements were 
made: By 1922, 1,878-miles of improved 
read covered the state. During 1923 
alone 374 miles. of. durable road were 
paved—durable meaning a. permanent 
a veniann’ th which concrete. enters in 
some form or another. 





Solid pavements were distributed over 
different sections. There have been some 


kicks by western counties that the eastern | 


section of the state was getting greater 
mileage. But these kicks are really not 
justified, because of the greater cost of 
building over the rougher sections. The 
amount of money expended was ap- 
propriated as equally as possible. 

The use of concrete was for a while 
opposed by some—mainly local politicians 
—but the popular opinion now in Penn- 
sylvania is that “once a road, always a 
road.” 

The plan at present is to have the entire 
primary road-system consist of one solid 











Through farm country on the Susque- 
hanna Trail in Lycoming county 


pavement. This will take years of course 
‘pan ge decades. But in the long run it 

= I pays as the following figures compiled 
R. White, Chief Engineer of the 

eee State Highway Commission testify: 

Table showing costs: 
Ton Miles Cost of Cost of 

Construc- per gal. Fuel per Maintenance 


tion of gasoline ton mile per year 
Earth 14 $0.017 
Gravel 21 0.0115 $803 .00 
Cement 31 .0077 89.00 


The saving on concrete road, based on 
daily average of 1,232 ton miles, is shown 
in the following: 


Per year 
Cost of Fuel $0.0038 per ton mile, 
$4.78 Der Gay: 8. ek $1,746 
Saving in Maintenance..... ai 714 
$2,460 
Interest on Cost of Construction. . 660 


Average Saving per mile per year. $1,800 
Average Saving per mile in 15 
CE OY ie gear hares | eee 27,000 
Cost of construction per mile.... 26,400 
Thus the savings completely pay for the 
paving in 15 years. 





New Tires from Old Ones 


By J. C. Lutz 


The Handy Man was in the city the 
other day on business, and went into 
a hardware store. A clerk who handles 
the automobile supplies asked him how 
he was fixed for tires. 
“Oh, fine!” he replied, “I get mine at 
the junk yard.” © They don’t cost so much 
when I buy them that way. 
Amazement was expressed on the clerk’s 
face. “What! How is that?’ he asked. 
Quickly the Handy Man explained: “I 
také an old tire, cut off the rim on each 
side so the edges slope, then cut the re- 
maining center piece crosswise. Next I 
plage this piece inside the tire E.wish to 
use and fit it, allowing about an inch on 
Gach be for la ping or splicing. I trim 

the ends so the ep or splice is of a thick- 
ness : rpciat to the remainder of the. tire, 
and cement this splice. Then I-put in my 
inner tube, which is now almost. puncture- 


' proof for tacks, etc. I can run-hundreds 


of miles more on my home-made tires, so 


you see I don’t need new ones very often.” 
Hence it doesn’t cost me a great deat to 
keep my car supplied with tires.” 

[Yes, it will work, but the tire will be 
dead; not much life in it. On some cars 
that are used for knockabout work on 
the farm, that wouldn’t matter. Any 
roughness inside the tires will soon wear 
out the inner tubes.— Editor. 
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Mr. Jones got the side curtains on 
in time, but forgot to take the ‘banner 
off the rear 
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INSULATED 


WEATHERSTRIP 
Saves 20% to 40% Fuel 


You can install it yourself, Simply tack on—Turn 
the corners. It is weathertight, waterproof, dust- 
proof, flexible and non-conductive of heat or 
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No left over pieces. 
No waste. No sawing { :- 
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feet. We prepay shipping charges. 


Fill out and mail this blank today 
Money back if not satisfied. 
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E.J.WIRFS, 140S.17thSt., St. Louis, Mo. 
Sole "Manufacturer and Patentee 
PaT. JAN. 22, 1924, ACCEPT NO INFRINGEMENT OR IMITATIONS 
We want county salesmanagers— men who will devote full timeto 


building a profitable and pleasant business age Sg 
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ONE of Our Folks in Kansas says; ‘If you have 
The Farm Journal you are sure to win.” It’s 
safe to say he will never let his subscription run out. 
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Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. at 
Brown’s = Jacket 


is made of warm, wool-fleece lined, knit cloth, 
cut to fit the body snugly without binding—a 
comfortable garment to work in. Then too, the 
cloth is very strong, will not rip, ravel or tear 
and frequent washing will not harm it. The old 
reliable Brown's Beach Jacket is the most use- 
ful cold weather garment for farmers and all 
others who work or play outdoors. Three styles 
—coat with or without collar and vest. 
Ask your dealer. 
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Beware the Song Sharks 


By Carleton H. Miller 








coast to coast—that is the alluring 

promise made by one of the com- 
panies in one of the neatest little swindling 
games in the country. 

These companies—and there are sev- 
eral of them which advertise in some of the 
cheap magazines and farm papers in the 
country, which are not particular what 
kind of advertising they carry—have ad- 
vertisements that usually read somethin 
like this: “Write a song-poem, we wil 
furnish the music and publish the song. 
Any one can do it. Send your poem to 
‘Liberty Melody Company, 617 Swindler’s 
Building, New York.’ ” 

This form of swindling—which will not 
very often draw the attention of ‘the 
farmer himself, who may take an occa- 
sional chance in German marks, gold bricks, 
or oil wells—may catch the eye of his hard- 
working spouse, or Johnnie or Susie, who 
seeing here a chance to cash in on a lot of 
easy money, immediately sit themselves 
down and write a poem, or at least some- 
thing that rhymes. This is sent post- 
haste to the music company, oftentimes 
without letting Dad ow about it, 
wanting to surprise him with the checks. 

In a few days the writer will receive a 
letter from the music company. It is a 
fine song-poem, the letter says—just the 
kind the company likes to publish, and it 
will sound fine when set to music. In fact, 
the composer is now busy trying out 
melodies for it. Please sign enclosed con- 
tract and work will be started at once. 


The Contract 


This contract states that there is an 
agreement between John Doe—hereafter 
to be referred to as the author, and the 
Liberty Melody Company, by which John 
Doe agrees to pay the sum of $45 (some- 
times more, sometimes less) either in cash 
or monthly payments. For this sum the 
company vill ¢ compose suitable music and 
print 500 copies: 100 copies to be sent to 
the author, 250 copies will be distributed 
among the various theatrical organiza- 


Scout the fame of your name from 


‘the fact that these publishers, as joan Mara 






tions, 100 copies will be sent to player 
piano and phonograph record manufac- 
turers. The remainder will be kept in 
the company’s portfolios. 

Of course, after this, nine times out of 
ten, the author of this wonderful song- 
poem will send in his check. In due course 
of time he will no doubt receive his one 
hundred copies, just as the contract calls 
for. But there will be something lacking, 
the music will not be all that was cenesil 
and the words, viewed in cold type and 
set to this music will no longer seem quite 
so wonderful. But still, the optimistic 
author will say, “Wait till I begin to get 
the royalties.” But the royalty will not 
come. Why not? 


Why No Royalty? 


Because the song is no good; the music 
is no good; the words are no good. Despite 


themselves, tell you that one n no 
experience, that the professional writers 
have run out of ideas, and that these 
professionals are only showing jealousy 
when they say these publishers are fakes, 
your song will not be sold. The big 
music distributors to whom the 250 copies 
were sent have thrown them in the waste- 
paper basket without even the formality 
of opening them, because they know from 
the address on the wrapper that the song 
will be rotten. 

There is no way to get the money back; 
the firm has kept its contract in every way 
—you can count on that. And the only 
way to get any of it back is to peddle out 
to your friends the copies you received. 
Your friends may buy them out of sym- 
pathy or as souvenirs of your fooledness. 

It takes time and talent to write a 
popular song, and even then there is no 
certainty of it catching the fancy of the 
public. And if you really must become a 
song writer, there are a number of maga- 
zines published exclusively for writers, 
where you can send your song-poem. 
These papers will no doubt be to tell 
you if there is any charice for it. 





Ditching with Dynamite 


Ditch blasting with dynamite is common 
in pratically all parts of the country, but 
the making of small canals by the use of 
explosives is just now inning to come 
into practise. Let me tell you of an in- 
teresting case where it was desired to 
dig a canal some 30 feet wide and six feet 
deep with dynamite, near Brookfield 
Mass. The owners of an ice house loca 
about 250 feet from the shores of Quaboag 
pond wanted to open a waterway through 
so they could float ice from the pond to 
the house. 

A man who had had a great deal of éx- 
perience in the use of explosives for ditch- 
ing undertook the work. The method he 

opted was as follows: 

After running the lines for the canal, he 
punched a few holes, loaded them with 
dynamite and fired a preliminary shot to 
test the effect of the explosive on the soil 
and to determine the proper size of charge 
and the po distance between charges. 
A row of holes was then punched about 
two and one-half feet apart and three and 
one-half feet deep. Each hole was loaded 
with five cartridges of 60 per cent straight 
dynamite. 

One cartridge in the center hole was 
rimed with an electric blasting cap. 
hen this was fired, the shock of the 


explosion passed through the wet earth 
from charge to charge, setting them off 
with such lightning-like rapidity that the 
whole line seemed to explode simulta- 
neously, throwing a curtain of dirt into the 
air. This blast made a ditch about 15 
feet wide and six feet deep. 

A second line of holes was then put 
down about eight feet from the edge of 
the ditch just blasted and these were 
loaded and fired in the same way as the 
first shot. The second blast widened the 
channel to 30 feet. As an irregular rid 
of earth was left in the center of the 
channel, a third row of holes was punched 
in this and loaded with one, two or three 
cartridges to the hole, according to the 
quantity of earth at that point. 

This blast resulted in a clear 30-foot 
channel from the ice house to the sand-bar 
along the shore of the pond. As a dyna- 
mite explosion will not propagate from 
charge to charge through dry sand, it was 
necessary here to place an electric blasti 
cap in each hole. These were conn 
in series and fired by a blasting machine. 

The canal was completed in less than 
two days. Fifty electric blasting caps and 
850 pounds of 60 per cent straight dyna- 
mite were used. The total cost of the 
canal, including explosives, labor and the 
blaster’s traveling expenses, wa iy 
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| Nineteen Pointers on } 
Borrowing Money 
By C. Harold Martin 
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HERE are certain things a bank wants 
to know when a farmer comes in and 


asks foraloan. I have jotted them down 
as follows: 

1. Purpose of the loan—is it for personal 
or business use; for developing the farm 
business, or for other purposes? 

2. Security—will you give a note, and 
if so, who will sign with you? Or will you 
furnish bonds as collateral? 

3. When will it be paid—in _ three 
months, or in a year? 

: Personality of borrower. 

5. Nature of ‘the farmer’s business; 

rincipal crop; diversification of crops and 

livestock; capacity of further diversifica- 
tion. 

6. Is borrower sole manager of his 
business? If tenant, who is landlord? 
Does borrower’s family live within his 
means? 

7. Kinds and amounts of insurance car- 
ried by farmer—life insurance, tornado 
and fire insurance, hail insurance, livestock 
insurance, etc. 

8. Has farmer ever had any lawsuits? 
Who is farmer’s attorney? 

9. Financial condition—signed state- 
ment and description of all property and 
debts. When does each debt mature? 
Amount which could be realized if sud- 
denly some other person should assume 
control of farmer’s property and business 
and sell property at auction. 

10. From whom does farmer buy his 
machinery, equipment and supplies? Does 
he pay cash, have an open account, or 
give notes as settlement? 

11. Does farmer sell locally or ship to 
distant central market at his own risk? 
Does he sell crops as soon as harvested or 
store for change in prices? What part of 
his grain does he feed to livestock? 

12. What is his standing in the com- 
munity, and reputation for ability and 
fair dealing? 

Every man who wants to borrow from a 
bank can be sure the banker will find out 
about these things, if he does not already 
know them. ~~ 

Of course, there are cases where banks 
compete to such an extent that one bank 
becomes overly anxious for business and 
makes foolish loans and thereby causes its 
own failure. This kind of competition is 
destructive to the community and cer- 
tainly should not be encouraged, but 
ordinary friendly business competition is 
as a general rule helpful to the com- 
munity at large. Some of the things 
which a farmer who is seeking a banking 
connection should consider are: 

1. Legal limitations of loans the bank 
makes, 


2. Seasons during which the bank does 


not have much loanable money. 

3. Reputation of bank’s officers. 

4. Is bank thoroughly familiar with the 
particular kind of business of the farmer? 

5. Resources and strength of the bank. 

6. Character of the services the bank is 
able to give. 

7. Requirements the bank will impose 
upon farmer. 


“Oh, Mama, come quick! Here’s a 
queer kind of chicken just coming out 
of its shell!’’ 
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WEAR W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES AND SAVE MONEY 
FOR 38 YEARS, W. L. Douglas’ name and portrait have stood for quality, for economy 
and for satisfactory service. W. L. Douglas shoes are exceptionally good values. Only by 
wearing them can you appreciate their superior qualities. The exclusive, smart models, 
designed especially for young men and women, are leaders everywhere. 


W.L. DOUGLAS $7.00 SHOES«are remarkably god value. Seldom have you had the 
opportunity to buy such high-grade shoes at this popular price. Shoes of equal quality, 
comfort and service are rarely found in other makes at our prices. 


WHEREVER YOU LIVE, demand W. L. Douglasshoes. They are sold in 1200f our storesin 
the principal cities and by over 5,000 shoe dealers. For economy and dependable value, 
wear shoes that have W. L. Douglas’ name and the retail price stamped on the soles. The 
stamped price guarantees the value. If not for sale in your vicinity, write for catalog. 





‘ W.L. Douglas Shoe Company, 190 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 2) 
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Seventy Years of Reputation 
Made to Fit—Made to Wear 
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“ ERE is no cement in his concrete, 
and his barn won't stand on it.” va 4) 
fs 2 J . 


hat is the way G. A. Stauffer de- 
scribed a man who is not thrifty. 

“Now, don’t give me credit for being 
otiginal,”’ he remarked with a grin. ‘I 
did not invent that saying. It was coined 
by an old farmer down in Western Ohio 
who used it to describe a neighbor who 
had not been able to save money. Pretty 
good, isn’t it?’’s 

We had been discussing farm loans, and 
the factors that should be taken into con- 
sideration in loaning money. Stauffer 
is well qualified to speak with authority 
on that subject. After working on a farm 
for 30 years he rented his land and moved 
to thé county-seat to study law. There he 
became agent for an insurance company, 
and in 15 years he loaned $6,000,000 to 1,800 
farmers in Western Ohio and Eastern In- 
diana. Incidentally, Stauffer served one 
term as Secretary of Agriculture of the state 
of Ohio, under Governor Willis, and was 
appointed United States Marshal for the 
Nosthnen District of Ohio by President 
Harding. 


Matching Wits with the Banker 


“It is aebig mistake for a man to try to 
borrow un he has demonstrated that he 
can save,” continued Stauffer. “If a man 
wants to borrow a few thousand dollars to 
buy a piece of land, and can not show that 
he has already saved something, he stands 
mighty little show in dealing wit "the banker 
or the insurance loan agent. Ability to save 
is what we call the acid test. It is not always 
the amount that a man has been able to 
accumulate, but it is the fact that he has kept 
within his income, avoided debt, and has 
something in the bank. You know James J. 
Hill once remarked that a man who could 
pot save did not have the seed of success in 

him. . My old farmer friend who said that a 
certain man did not have any cement in his 
concrete expressed the same idea in different . 
words. Many a man owes his start to the 
fact that he has been able to lay by $500 or 
$1,000. 


The Foreclosure Bugaboo 


“Thrift is a® test of character, and char- 
acter has a lot” to do with getting a loan. 
Loan gompenies do not want to foreclose. 
All they ask for is security and prompt 
payments. A man ‘who ‘has shown by his 
attention to business and'saving habits that 
he is a producer stands a much better show 
of getting a loan than the man who has not 
saved and is slack about his work. There- 
fore, you are not on borrowing ground unless 
you can show that you have saved something, 
and that you are capable. 

“Another very important inatter is. to 
analyze the pape for which you wish , 
to borrow. It is a huge mistake to rely on 
guess work in a matter of that kind. Further- 
more it is not necessary to guess. Results 
can be figured pretty closely, and a man who 
fails or neglects to make such an analysis is’ 
pretty sure to get into financial trouble. 


The Lean Years Ahead 


“For example: A young farmer, whom I 
will call. Harry, applied to me for a loan. 
He had saved $1,000 and he wanted to buy 
40 acres, the price of which was $7,000. 
That meant that he wanted me to furnish 


had not done any figuring for the future. He < 


able to repay 
t borrowed mon within that time. 
When I asked him if he had made any esti- 
mates of what. that 40 could be sarees 
to pantie in Sve slits be wow 00 
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reasonably expect to seal My reason 
for basing the figures on a term of five 
years rather than annually, is that such a 
period provides for crop rotation and fer- 
tilization. Furthermore, we play off one set 
of totals against another and know exactly 
how we stand. 

“In another column we placed the taxes 
and interest for five years, and subtracted 
20 per cent from the gross income for losses 
that might result from cholera, hail, frost, 
etc. Then we counted up living expenses for 
five years which to come out of that 
land. This figuring showed in black and 
white that the loan was too heavy to carry. 
Then Harry mentioned 80 acres adjoining 
the 40 that he could rent on shares. We 
then extended the analysis, and found that 
by renting the 80 for five years Harry could 
swing the deal and pay for his place. The 
loan was made and Harry went to work. 
Within four and a half years he had paid 
off the entire amount, and had his 40 acres 
clear. His losses were small, he had good 
crops and he made payments on the prin- 
cipal each six months, which cut down the 
interest. 

“By this time he had learned how to 
analyze for himself, and as soon as he had 
finished paying for the first 40, he bought 
an adjoining 20. In this transaction he 
mortgaged the entire 60 acres for $3,000, 
and paid off the loan in two years. Then he 
bought another 40 for $7,500 on which he 
paid $1,500, and borrowed $6,000. He paid 
this loan promptly, so that eleven years 
from the time he borrowed his first $6,000 
he was the owner of 100 acres of fine farm 
land, all free of debt. Then he remodeled 
his dwelling, put electric lights in the house 
and, barn, and fixed up the place generally. 
That farm is worth from $25,000 to $30,000, 
and it was acquired solely .by intelligent 
borrowing and strict attention to business. 

“A great deal depends on the way a farmer 
looks after the business of running a farm. 
If he watches it closely, he will get results 
that he could not get if he is there*only part 
of the time. A farm simply will not run itself 
any more than a store or a factory. 

“This difference was iggy oe illustrated 
by two men I. knew = o farmed side by 
side. Each man had 20 acres. The two 

pieces were: exactly alike. The land was 
ate tile drained, and the soil rich. George 
had tract No. 1, and John looked after No. 2. 
The men were as equally matched as the 
land in matter of physical strength and 
knowledge of farming. At the end of the 
season George had raised 72 bushels of first- 
rate corn to the:acre and John had produced 
only 40 bushels to the acre. Why the 
difference? . It was entirely in the willingness 
to work, and the intelligence with which it 
was done. George plowed deep and care- 
fully, while John seratched the surface. One 
cultivated thoroughly while the other did 
not. Figured on the basis of 40 years, the 
average active life of a good farmer, George 
would have earned $30,000 more than John. 
And if George had wanted to borrow money, 


he would have been received with a glad - 


hand, while John would probably have heen 
refused.” 

“In the event that a farmer can not get 
in touch with an insurance loan agent, 
what would you suggest?” I asked. 


Where To Borrow Money 


“Money can be obtained from building 
and loan associations, and sometimes from 
private parties,’ continued Stauffer. ‘‘There 
is no way by which banks, other than Federal 
Land Banks and Joint Stock Land Banks, 
can loan to farmers on long time, unless they 
have a large surplus. Banks’want to place 
money so they can ie the cash quickly, if 
necessary. In fact they must loan in that 
way, because of the requirement that 
@ certain per cent of rad deposits must be 
available all the time. I know of an instance 
where a bank made- some long time loans, 
and. soon’ afterward several. withdrawals 
brought the amount of cash down below 


the legal reserve requirements... The farm 

loans could not be collected because they 

were not due, and that bank had a hard 

time working up new deposits to keep with- 
in the law. Insurance companies and build- 
ing and loan associations expect to make 
loans covering a term of years. 

“On the other hand a farmer should avoid 
borrowing for too long a time. A loan run- 
ning for 30 years is not very good for the 
borrower. It tends -to encourage laziness 
and slackness. In place of buckling down 
and paying back the borrowed money, the 
borrower is likely to feel that he has lots of 
time and need not worry, and can use some 
of his money for other purposes. Soon after 
I began placing insurance funds I per- 
suaded my company to do two things that 
were of great help to my patrons. One was to : 
allow the borrower to fix the date for making a 
his payments; the other was to accept instal- q 
ments on the principal at any interest paying 
period. In place of holding the cash in the 
bank and paying off the loan in one payment 
at the end of five years, the borrower could 
cut it down by degrees and save on the a 
interest. That one provision did much to. 
induce the borrower to repay his loan 
quickly. It enabled the farmer to make f 
payments that meant money to him, and he 
was glad to take advantage of it. Bor- 
rowers went without things, and saved and 
scraped in every way, just to get out from 
under the mortgage. Let me add, though, 
that these remarks about long time loans do 
not apply to the loans secured from Federal 
Land Banks or Joint Stock Land Banks, on 
which the interest and part of the principal 
must be paid regularly. 

“There is another thing about this matter ; 
of borrowing money that ought to be men- q 4 
tioned. Certain communities and sections 7 
of ‘a state have a borrowing capacity that 4 
others do not have. Why? Because of the > a 
general reputation of the people for thrift 
and attention to business. A man who lives \ 
in a thrifty, well-kept and prosperous com- 
munity can borrow more readily than the 
man who lives in a run-down locality among 
people who are not prospering as they should. 
There is an actual money value in thrifty 
neighbors, and that fact should be taken 
into account when buying land. We are 7 
judged largely by the company we keep, > 
and rightly so. So be careful of your com- . = 
pany, and pick a good neighborhood. in- 
which to live if you want to get ahead.” 


When Your Aska Favor 
Continued from page 76 


answers you! Then have a pleasant conver- 
sation. Or if you are writing a letter which 
is not induced by friendliness, state ‘‘the 
reason why”’ in your first paragraph. q 

It is, perhaps, a queer little kink of human y. 
nature that we do not in the least object to ; 
being asked to do a favor if the favor is 
frankly asked of us, but that we feel resent- ~ ot 
ment if an endeavor is made to*veil the re- 
quest so that it is not at first realized as such. 

The call or the letter which until its ver 
has had all the earmarks of being purel 
friendly and social, seems, of a sudden, hol- 
low, insincere, false, when a selfish purpose 
is at length revealed. A person who con- 
tinually puts off her errand until she rises to 
leave—or until some one becomes impatient 
for the use of the wire or until she is nearing. 
the end of her sheet of writing-paper—soon 
becomes known for her habit. Ifshemakesa 
call her neighbor begins to think at once: — 
‘Now, what did Mrs. A. come over for, 
anyway?” She will hardly be credited with — 
having come just to make a call. If she uses 
the telephone, the person whom she calls 
will be continually saying to herself: ‘‘Now, 
what will she say next? She must have, 
— up for some purpose: what can it be?” 

We all require apy oprah at times, desire, 

favors —. ney need to nit occasion- 
ally. We like to do’ thers; bee 
expect them to be pleased de tides for us. 
Then why, why, oy to ppd the u Ti 
of your mission? Out with it! othe! 
the start! Then both you and “ is 
party”’ can enjoy to the full your aa Sy 
telephone conversation or your letter. 
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This House 


Continued from page 75 


The kitchen is well-lighted and ventilated, 
a necessary principle to incorporate in a 
kitchen of this kind. The sink, with drain- 
board, is located near the window. The 
cupboards for kitchen dishes and utensils are 
placed in one corner. Under the cupboards 
is a work-shelf large enough for the house- 
wife to do the kitchen work on, in connection 
with the work-table near the cupboards. 

The rear hall leads to the basement and to 
the rear room, where there is space for the 
refrigerator. This storeroom leads to the 
covered rear porch. 

Walls of the service part of the house are 
painted and the trim is finished in a dark oak 
stain. This does not show the dirt like a 
lighter finish would. 

The basement plan is laid out to fit the 
needs of a farm or suburban house. There 
are two bins for different grades of coal. 
These bins are large enough to hold a supply 
for the winter. The laundry is in a well- 
lighted space, close enough to the furnace 
that you can keep warm in the winter. 
Opposite the laundry is a good place for wood 
and kindling. 

A concrete-block wall separates the work- 
ing space and vegetable room and at the same 
time acts as a support to the house. In the 
vegetable room are stored vegetables and 
fruit. The remaining space beneath the 
house is not excavated. 


A Closet for Each Bedroom 


There are three bedrooms, all light and 
cheerful: There is a closet off each room. 
The second floor is finished in ivory trim 
with painted walls, cream color for the small 
bedroom and light gray and rose color for the 
two large ones. 

A little but very useful room which will 
interest the lady of the house is the sewing 
room off the bedroom. It is just out of the 
way so that neighbors or visitors who should 
happen upstairs would not have a chance to 
peep in, if it should be untidy, as a sewing 
room is likely to be. 

At the head of the stairs is the bath—a 
desirable location. A built-in tub is used 
because dirt can not collect under this 
type of tub. 

The owner appreciated design and knew 
what he wanted in his plans for a house. This 
resulted in what I think is a compact and 
well-designed home to meet the requirements 
of comfort, convenience ‘and satisfaction. 
Any man can do the same with his building 
problem if he will give it a little bit of study. 





Preventing Rust on Tools 


Rusting of steel tools ean be prevented by 
keeping them in a tight box or chest and 
placing with them a lump of unslaked lime. 
The lime absorbs moisture and rusting is 
largely avoided. Keep the lime in a small 
open box by itself, or in a cloth bag, to keep 
it from being scattered about as it crumbles 
away. It will need occasional renewal, for 
it will turn to powder. d. Henry. 














The NEW INGERSOLL 
Improved YANKEE, $1-75 
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ROUND the world 
for rich and poor 
alike Ingersoll Watches 


keep good time and good 
faith. 


Ingersolls are doing 
service as work watches 
for millions; and as all- 
around watches for mil- 
lions more. 


They cost little and keep 


reliable time. 


Models #1-75 to $1] 


The New Improved 
YANKEE is dependable, 
as always, but in addition 
it is a very handsome 
watch—with new features 
of grace and beauty. 


It has the antique bow 
and crown, new hands and 


dial, damaskeened back 
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plate, it is-more closely 
cased and in general it has 
the appearance of a higher 
priced watch. 


You can never appreci- 
ate what we are saying un- 
less you see and examine 
the New YankEE—at any 
Ingersoll dealer’s. : 


at Low Prices 
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SAW LOGS AND FELL TREES 
THIS QUICK, EASY WAY 


WITTE Log-Saw Does the Work of 
10 Men at 1/20 the Cost— 
Saws 25 25 Cords a a Day. 


our place aii aki tabliep and quickly 

nda 7 or and tree saw that 
a a big surplus of power necessary to 
ast sa 


wing. 

Such an outfit is the Witte Log-Saw which 
has met such sensational success. The WICO 
Magneto equipped Witte is known as the 
standard of power saws—fast cutting, with a 
natural ‘“‘arm-swing’’ and free from the 
usual log-saw troubles. It burns kerosene, 
gasoline or distillate so economically that a 
full day’s work costs only twenty-two cents. 

Hundreds of Witte users make big money 
every year from their outfits, as payment for 
felling trees and sawing logs is very good. 





You can clear 
with a de 





Wm. Middlestadt, Iowa, reports that the 
Witte has replaced forty men using buck- 
saws. Hundreds of users saw as much as 
vewse cords a day. 

Mr. Witte 8 that ‘the average user of a 
Witte Log wad ‘Tree saw can make easily 
$50.00 a day selling only seventeen cords at a 

rofit of $3.00 acord. So confident is he that 

e offers to send the complete combination log 
and tree saw on ninety days’ to anyone 
who will write to him. gird is are lowest 
in history and under the method of easy pay- 
ments spread over a year only a few dollars 
down puts the Witte to work for you. 

If you are interested in making more yr 4 
sawing wood and compen F your place at small 
cost, write Mr, Witte today for full details of 
this remarkable offer. You are under no 
obligation by writing. 
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Have Vou Pleanid Your Cellar? 


By Orin Crooker 





health of those living in the house 

above it is little suspected, yet it re- 
quires the same attention as that which 
has been given the farm well and the farm 
toilet. It is not generally recognized that 
in the average farm dwelling the charac- 
ter of the cellar influences very strongly 
the air in the living rooms, particularly 
during the winter months. 

At this time of the year the doors and 
windows of the house are closed to keep 
out the cold, while the kitchen and heating 
stoves, subject to the draft of the chim- 
neys, are constantly drawing air out of 
the living rooms. To take the place of 
that whi ch goes up the flues, air must be 
drawn from somewhere, and under these 
conditions the cellar supplies the de- 
ficiency, air being constantly sucked up 
through the floors and working into the 
rooms through the doorway opening to 
the cellar stairs. The ease and rapidity 
with which air from below moves throug 
a dwelling can be demonstrated by burn; 
ing a teaspoonful of sulphur, or some 
ground cinnamon or cloves, on a pan of 
hot coals in the basement or cellar. The 
odor will reach the rooms above in a very 
few moments. 


Impurities of Cellar Air 


Tiree influence of the cellar upon the 


The air in a dirty, untidy and poorly’ 


ventilated cellar is heavily charged not 
only with odors characteristic of such 
environments but with impurities as well. 
The odors are most noticeable but, as in 
the case of drinking water, the undetected 
impurities harbor the greatest menace to 
health. Cellar air contains, as a rule, an 
overcharge of carbon dioxide gas, due to 
the processes of slow decay which go on in 
places where sunlight is excluded and 
where conditions otherwise are ideal for 
its formation. Decaying fruits or vege- 
tables have their part in this as do a 
decaying wood and the disintegration of 
low forms of life that exist in moist earth 
or are harbored by damp masonry. Where- 
ever bacteria are active, carbon dioxide is 
produced, and the ordin cellar offers 
ideal conditions for bacterial life. 

The result of this overcharge of invisible, 


odorless gas, augmenting the natural 
cw sagan due to breathing the air of 

iving rooms that. are usually poorly 
ventilated, gives rise to pale faces and 
anemic bodies. While not a cause in 
itself of any specific illness, it results in 
lowered vitality of those who spend many 
hours a day in such an atmosphere, and 1s 
a well-recognized factor in predisposition 
to many human ills. 

Years ago a damp cellar was regarded as 
the direct cause of certain diseases. It is 
now recognized that it is so only i 
directly. The result, however, so far as 
health is concerned, is not far different. 
Dampness means conditions favorable to 
rot and mildew, which of themselves are 
the result of bacterial life. Many forms of 
bacteria are perfectly harmless, but con- 
ditions which permit the multiplication of 
harmless organisms are favorable also to 
the development of noxious forms. 


Ventilating the Cellar 


It is a common practise for farm house- 
wives to place food on the cellar floor to 
keep it cool in summer. Undoubtedly 
many a case of ptomaine poisoning, due to 
the development in food of virulent bac- 
teria, has had its origin in. the conditions 
of the cellar with respect to bacterial life. 

The means at hand to control cellar con- 
ditions are twofold: First, a thorough 
cleaning twice a year; second plenty of 
ventilation at such times as this is prac- 
tical. In summer much. can be accom- 
plished by airing the cellar during cool 
weather, especially at night, while in 
winter it is good practise to let fresh out- 
side air draw through on bright, warm, 
sunshiny days. Fresh air is always 
wholesome in its effect and it should 
let into the cellar abundantly whenever 
it will not interfere too greatly with other 
things, such as freezing water pipes or 
stored food. 

The semi-annual clean-up should be 
thorough and exacting. Next to the attic 
of a house the cellar is likely to receive less 
care than any other part of the dwelling. 
Its bearing upon the health of the home, 
however, is so vital that farm folks can 


ill afford to neglect it. 





‘*Acres of Diamonds’’ 


WELL-KNOWN lecturer has a famous 

lecture, “‘Acres of Diamonds,’’ which 

he has delivered several thousand times. 

The “‘Acres of Diamonds” are the oppor- 

tunities lying at every one’s back door if 
he will but seek 


sand pits are across the Mississippi on 

the Wisconsin shore. When the Missis- 
sip freezes solid enough to hold a team 
load, the farmers take the ice trail 

and for the month of January a constant 
procession of farm- 





them and grasp 
them. 

For instance, a 
Northeastern Iowa 
farmer made the 
discovery recently 
that the drift sand 


was excellent for 
cement. He told 





~ ers’ teams winds its 

; way back and forth 
i over the ice to and 
from the sand pits. 
Many come togeth- 
er from the same 
neighborhood, The 
teams keep close 
together and on the, 
hills and through’ 
snowdrifts the be 
quently double-u 
getting the | 





all of his bors over with four 
about it. e re- 7 — a . horse-power in- 
sult is that a whole The constant procession to the sand pits stead of two. 

community of good : The sand pits are 


farmers is vee pcm up its farms at a 
no 

Another th thing, it has given them a job 
for slack times in the zero days. The 









owned by a Wisconsin man who gives 
the favraeed the privilege of digging sand 
at 15 cents a load of from 3,000 to 4,000 | 
pounds. F..E.¢, 
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Settling Your Own Estate 


By a Farm Loan Agent 


SS A Sts | +s Me |; em + 


accumulated property could go into the 

business of loaning money, there would be 
few lawyers fattening over family quarrels 
concerning wills and the settling of estates. 

Wills are so easily broken, or at least itis 
so easy to scare the heirs into belief that it 
is easy to set them aside, that no man or 
woman knows who will reap the benefits of 
his hard-earned cash if he waits until after 
death to distribute the money. 
* For example, in a little estate which is in 
my hands to distribute, one heir, a dissolute 
fellow, was omitted from his mother’s will 
and the lawyer for him threatened to break 
the will speedily for a consideration of 50 
per cent, or so he claims, while the heirs 
whom the mother designated to reeeive the 
property hired attorneys at the same rate to 
defend them. Take out the court costs and 
where would a modest inheritance be scat- 
tered? It happens that the heirs are going to 
settle out of court, but even at that a good 
part of the hard-earned money will be 
dissipated. 


Dividing Up Your Property 


a sensible old gentleman in our section has a 

ed made out aah every piece of property 
og owns, and dren know it. After 
his death they will be distributed to the 
heirs. Everything is fairly parceled out and 
there can be no complaint. He retains the 
income from the land while he lives, as is 
right and proper, and the children know that 
he has it in his power to change his mind any 
moment and destroy those deeds, so they are 
quite considerate of his wishes. 

Another old gentleman. has settled his 
children on the various pieces of property 
they are to receive, with a mortgage drawn in 
his favor on each farm. The mortgage is 
more than sufficient to keep the younger 


[: every man who has workéd hard and 


generation from trying to put another mort- 
gage on the premises, and at a low rate of 
interest he has ample money for his needs. 
He knows no lawyers will eat up what he 
worked hard for, and if his children fritter it 
away after his death it will be their own 
lookout. 

There is such a satisfaction in settling 
children on the property they are to inherit 
that it is strange more hard-headed farmers 
and their wives do not follow this plan. It is 
simply amazing how many heirs come to me 
to get a loan on their share of the old home- 
stead the week after the father or mother 
passes away. 

One young fellow who was aspiring to 
political office flew into a rage and said harsh 
things about the land of his birth because he 
could not in two weeks after the death of his 
father mortgage his share,-or his prospective 
share, of the estate. It had not been deter- 
mined that the will would stand and there 
were all sorts of difficulties in the way, but 
after making the rounds of the loan agencies 
he was sure it was a hard world for orphans 
and that everybody was a crook for being 
careful about loans on doubtful property. 
Subsequently the heirs fell to wrangling and 
if any one had been foolish enough to make a 
igen like that the money would have been 
ost. 

In our county, as in many others, there 
are many large estates that have passed 
without litigation to the. heirs because careful 
fathers have made provision in their lifetime 
for settling their own affairs. Taxes, court 
costs, lawyers’ fees and all unnecessary ex- 
penses have been kept down. It is well to 
think about these things and talk them over 
with your lawyer, for no man relishes the 
idea that what he has worked hard for shall 
be frittered away among greedy and un- 
scrupulous strangers. 





Red Flags and White Houses 


Continued from page 10 


A third party may be needed. It may 
come. But it will be, and should be, a 
strictly agrarian party, pledged to keeping 
farming the basic industry and to making it 
return ‘“‘A Good Living and 10%.” Why 
should farmers shout themselves hoarse and 
dig up dues fer a party represented by a 
man whom even the great body of unionists 
(the American Federation of Labor, headed 
by Samuel Gompers) looks on with “‘chronic 
suspicion,”” and which the great, powerful 
railroad brotherhoods, the closest knit of all 
the union organizations, refuse to associate 
with? They have everything to lose and 
nothing to gain! 

And when it would come to hoisting the 
red flag over the White House, it would be 
some unsuspecting, innocent farmer chosen 
pe ”~ job, while the arch conspirators jolly 

1 hid around the corner and took no 
+ cane You can bet a bushel of wheat or 
a gallon of cream on that, without taking any 
chances whatever. 
| 


New Treatment for Smut 


A new treatment for smut and other diseases 
of grain (other seeds, too) has been put on the 
market. It is a mercuric disinfectant. 

The active ingredient of this new disin- 
fectant is known to chemists as hydroxymer- 
curichlorophenolsulphate. The name alone 
ought to kill any kind of plant disease. 

he advantages claimed for this new dis- 
infectant, over copper carbonate, corrosive 
sublimate, etc., are that it kills more of the 
disease germs, and does not injure the 
oy ea of the seeds themselves. One 
drawback to the use of formaldehyde for 
oa smut is the fact that more seed must be 
to make up for that killed by the 
formaldehyde. 

Another thing claimed for the new treat- 
ment is a stimulation of the seeds planted. In 
short, if the new disinfectant will do all 

ed for it, no man can afford not to treat 
all his farm and garden seed. Tests at 
various experiment stations, with wheat, put 


this disinfectant way ahead of the old treat- 
ments. Our Folks might well try a little of 
this new material alongside of wheat treated 
with copper carbonate this fall. The Editor 
will tell you where you ean get it. 





Clarissa’s Chance 
Continued from page 69 


“‘Nonsense, that cultivator is good for ten 
years yet! I am cashier now; f shall make 
the purchases and pay the bills in future.” 

‘“That Vandeman has been an easy mark,”’ 
prasad the agent as he cranked his Ford— 

had expected to put in a self-starter with 
the profit from that cultivator sale—‘‘but 
his daughter is a corker!”’ 

So she was. The way she caulked the farm 
leaks was a caution. The Slaterville stores 
no more worked off their unsalable stuff on 
Vandeman. ‘No smallpox at Yandeman’s, 
is there?” inquired a friend of the agent for 
stock in the Latest Marvel gold mine, as he 
drove his flivver straight 
“Worse than that,” said the discouraged 
agent, “Vandeman is taking thrift by 
proxy!”” Those who had found Vandeman 
an mark soon said, one to another, 
“‘Watch out for Clarissa!”’ 


OW the farm prospered! The cows and 
the hogs 28 Rg on what had been 
oretime wasted. The hens cackled: 
“Eggs, eggs, eggs for Clarissa!’ The berries 
fair "elbowed each other from the vines. 
Prosperity smiled, and said, ‘‘Clarissa and I 
roi mane but th vi 
arly © savings account 
Rourished The hand of thrift was at the 
helm and ‘the old farm responded nobly. 
When difficulties came a very determined 
Clarissa said, ‘This thing is going through!” 
Sure enough, that mountain of difficulty 
was tunneled through in just five years, and 
the last ent was e on the mortgage. 


About Bare time a prosperous young farmer 
engaged Clarissa as assistant manager and 
life partner, 


@ permanent situation at 
raising and—well, children with 
thrift and ambition, for ‘that mantle of 
Vandeman shiftlessness was clean worn out. 


ast the farm.. 


Not only was the interest . 
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EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
The Muscle Builder 


RIP OFF YOUR SHIRT 


and get on the job.- Work up a swést and chase 
those disease bugs out of you. Gee, but they're 
happy with the chance you're giving them. Are 
you going to loaf around and let them eat up all 
your pep? Snap out of it, fellows. You're just 
digging your own grave when you refuse to ex- 
ercise. Sitting back in a rocking chair and 
smoking your old jimmy pipe may feel fine to a 
lazy man,‘ but it sure raises havoc with your 
chances for a long life or a successful one. 


WHO WILL HELP YOU? 


I know you think you know all about it. Most 
everyone you meet tries to tell you how, but 
they can teach an oyster how to sing quicker 
than they can show you anything about muscle 
building. If you are in legal trouble, you seek a 
lawyer. If you are wise, you get the best, for 
they are the cheapest in the long run. Now, 
how about that body of yours? Do you realize 
it is the choicest possession you have on earth? 
Don’t be a plain dumb Dora! Use your head. 
This is vital with you. Muscle building is one 
of the trickiest studies on earth. I’ve worked 
at it ever since the day I left College, so I ought 
to know. I’ve seen many a poor chap literally 
ruined by the wrong kind of guidance. On the 
other hand, I've seen human wrecks transformed 
into human Hercules by being started in the 
right direction. 


I'VE GOT THE WORKS 


Come to me and I'll shoot you so full of 
strength and vitality you’ think it’s your 
birthday. I’m the man that first guaranteed one 
full inch on your arm in 30 days. And I’m the 
man who does it. I'll fill out that chest so that 
it will take a man size load of oxygen, shoot- 
ing life into your blood and building up your 
whole body. I'll put a pair of arms and shoul- 
ders on you that will carry the kick of a mule. 
I'll shoot a quiver up your old spine and put a 
spring into your step so that you will feel like 
fighting a wildcat. This is no idle prattle, 
ileus, I don’t promise these things—I guar- 
antee them. You don’t take any chances with 
me. I've got the works and I’m willing to 
prove it. Come on then—let’s go. . 


Send for my new 64-page book 


“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT ” 
IT IS FREE 

gs og ere Sse serena! ea 
trained. of came to me as weaklings 
imploring me to 2o=m. Look them over now and 
will marvel at ee pares This book 
thrill .- Throngh aad ‘thewaae a gg 10 
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Dear Sir: I enclose herewith 10¢ for which you are 


a epy of sour lntest book "Muscular Development.” 
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constituting what we call 


two-cent stamp. 


What Do You Want Fo Know?. 


: The Editors of The Farm Journal, assisted by a large corps of research investigators ° 
and practical workers and advisers, are at the command of each and every one of 

Our Folks. They are prepared to answer inquiries and give advice on questions re- 

: ferring to any branch or phase of farm work, farm life, farm home, farm activities 
or general farm conditions (including legal, veterinary and medical matters), this 


National Service 


uestions are answered in The Farm Journal if of interest to the general reader. 
thers are answered in personal letters, provided the inquiry is accompanied by a 
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Questions of General 
Interest 
Answered by Experts 


Hull-less or Naked Oats 


proc agent has been trying to sell 
me hull-less oats for next year’s 
planting. He elaims wonderful yields for 
it, and says it sells for a fancy price for 
chicken feed. What about this? 

Towa. W.C.H. 


The fact that the naked oat has gained no 
foot-hold in America after repeated attempts 
to exploit it is proof enough it can not com- 
pete with the best common or hulled oats. 
Naked oats have been grown at several field 
stations where the Department of Agricul- 
ture is conducting experiments with oats. At 
no station has the yield compared favorably 
with that of the best common varieties. In 
addition to being inferior in yield it is very 
susceptible to smut. It is necessary to treat 
the seed every year in order to avoid almost 
complete loss by smut. While there is a small 
demand for oat kernels without: hulls for 
feeding squabs and young chickens, it ap- 
parently will be better.economy to buy or- 
dinary oats from which the hulls have been 
removed than to try to grow hull-less or 
naked ‘oats. 

Pigeons for Raising Squabs 
What breeds of pigeons are used for raising 
squabs? 

The White King, the Silver King, the 
Homer, the Carneau, the Runt, the Mon- 
daine, the Maltese. and the Hungarian 
pigeons are considered the best breeds for 
commercial squab production. Of this lot, 
however, the Homer, Carneau and the King 
are conceded to be the most prolific, and 
about in the order as named. Other breeds 
that are more or less used are Dragoori, Teal, 
Duchesse, Hen pigeon, and Scandaroon. 


Storing Apples in Cellar 


I would like to know how to store apples 
in a cellar. I have tried to do it but they 
dry up. I also buried.some in the ground 
over winter, but they spoiled. 

Illinois. W.W.M. 


Apples won’t keep in an ordinary farm- 
house celler, unless everything is just so. 
Either the cellar is too warm or too cold, too 
damp or too dry, or the air isn’t changed 
often enough. The best temperature for 
apples during the winter is just a degree or 
two above freezing—say 33° or 34° F. This 
temperature should be constant—not up and 
down. A temperature of 50° F. that is main- 
tained constantly is better than 34° one day 
and 60° the next. 

As to humidity, if the cellar is too dry the 
apples will shrivel up and become tough and 
leathery. This is particularly true if the 
temperature is high. The air must be 
changed in the cellar so that gases given off 
by the fruit will be removed. Apples breathe 
just the same as people do. A ventilating 
shaft that takes the warm air out near, the 
top of the cellar, and lets cool air in near the 
floor, is the ideal arrangement, but is hard to 
attain in many cellars. 

When putting fruit in the cellar, it can be 
put in barrels, boxes or open trays. Barrels 
are unhandy if the fruit is to be worked over 
to remove decayed apples. If apples are to 
be kept for a considerable length of time, try 
wrapping each one in light-weight paper— 
regular apple .packing paper, éeuh ch “piece 
about 10 x 10 inches. ° 

Many apples, particularly firm varieties, 
keep well when buried in the same manner as 


potatoes. Sometimes, however, they taste 
of the earth. This may be prevented by 
setting a ridge-pole over the pile of apples 
and making a roof of boards in such a way 
that there will be an air space over the fruit. 
Then cover the boards with straw and earth. 
Apples seldom keep well after removal from 
a pit in spring. 


Legal Questions 
Answered by A. H. Throckmorton 


Title to Land Bought at Tax Sale 


If I buy “at Aig at a tax sale, and get 
a tax deed, does that give me a perfectly 
clear title to the land? J. A., Alabama. 

A perfectly clear title to property by a 
tax deed is something almost unknown to 
the law. Buying property at tax sales is at 
best a speculation, and you should not risk 
your money in the matter without having a 
local lawyer make a careful examination of 
all the proceedings from the time of the 
assessment of the taxes until the sale and 
delivery of the deed, and having his approval 
of every step. 2 


Rights of Holder of Life Estate 
and His Tenant 


1. If I rent a farm from a man who has 
a life estate in it, will I have a right to 
my share of the crops in case of his death 
before the end of my year? 2. Can the 
holder of the life estate use the timber on 
the property and sell it. off to obtain 
enough to live on? 

Michigan. Subscriber. 

1. You will be protected as.to your share 
of the crops planted before the death of the 
life tenant, but not as to those planted after- 
wards. 2. The life tenant is entitled to make 
use of the timber on the land for repair of 
tHe buildings and fences, but is. not entitled 
to sell.timber off the premises for his support. 


Location and Description of ~ 
Mail-Bozes :; 


Can persons living along a rural delivery 
route be compelled to put up a certain 
kind of mail-boxes, painted a certain 
color, and located on the right side of 
the road? Reader, Pennsylvania. 

The location and character of mail-boxes is 
determined entirely by regulations of the 
Post Office Department; and each person 
living along the route.must comply. with 
these regulations, upon pain of not having 
his mail delivered. 








Veterinary Questions 


Answered by Dr. H. H. Havner 
Worms in Pigs 

I purchased a two-year-old Hampshire 
sow with ten pigs three weeks old. They 
have been doing fine until lately, when 
one‘ got very thin, would’ not eat, and 
seemed: very tired and sleepy. Two days 
later it died. We dissected the pi : 
found the stomach ‘and intestines: full: 
white worms, in various-sizes ‘and 
from about two to six inches and 
on each end like att ‘angle-worm. « P’ 
let me know a remedy for the balance of 
the pigs. W. P.N., Ohio. 


You can procure worm capsul 








your veterinarian. I believe also a number, | 
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of the. county farm bureaus distribute these 
capsules in the state of Ohio. The cost is 
not excessive considering the effectiveness of 
the treatment. It is not uncommon in young 
pigs to find that they are infested with round 
worms and the fact of the matter is, a swine 
grower must use proper preventive measures 
or else resort to a treatment for the worms 
either by the capsule method or through 
medicine in the slop. You can give worm 
medicine in the slop and if only a few pigs 
ate to be dosed we would recommend the 
following mixture: Santonin, two grains; 
calomel, one grain; areca nut, one dram; 
sodium bicarbonate one-half dram. This 
dose is for a 100-pound pig and a smaller 
shote should be dosed with a proportionate 
amount. 


Saltpeter and Glauber’s Salt 


Please tell me if saltpeter is good for 
horses. , If so, how much should be given 
and how often? What is Glauber’s salt 
used for? How much is used and how 
often? Mrs. T. E.L:. 


There. are times when we advise small 
doses of saltpeter for a horse. This drug is a 
diuretic (acts on kidneys) but when used in 
too large amounts it will act as an irritant to 
the kidneys. The customary dose is about ‘a 
tablespoonful once a day but it should not 
be administered over a long period. Glauber’s 
salt in small doses serves as a laxative; in 
larger doses as a purgative. The dose of 
Glauber’s. salt for a good purgative for a 
mature horse is one pound. The salt is 
dissolved in. one to two quarts of water and 
the mixture given as a drench. 


Health Questions 
Answered by F. W. St. John, M. D. 


M. S., Minn.: Blood transfusion is not 
necessarily harmful. The important things 
to be observed are the health of the person 
furnishing the blood and the technique of 
administering it to the patient. 

M. M. S., Me.: As I do not know the 
cause of your enlarged spleen I can not sug- 
gest a remedy. If due to malaria, quinine 
will help. There may be something growing 
in connection with the spleen which causes 
it to enlarge. A surgeon should examine you 
carefully. 


C. K., Pa.: Persistent yellow spots on the 
tonsils (if not accompanied by any discharge 
or excessive secretion) may be due to a scar 
tissue from an attack of tonsilitis. Have 
your throat examined. Itching of the palms 
may be due to a nerve disturbance, diabetes 
and other causes. Try and ascertain the 
ccuse if possible. I cangnot answer your 

uestion as to bridge wank on the teeth. A 
entist should be consulted. 


R.H.F., Wyo.: I know of no better aid to 
the regular diet for one who is apparently well 
but needs something to increase body weight, 
than pure cod-liver oil in one teaspoonful 
doses, three times daily. 


G. F. T., Pa.: . Hemiplegia, if due to a 
“stroke,” may entirely or partially disappear. 
It may return if another apoplectic attack 
occurs. 


Mrs. J. H. T., S. Dak.: Pain around the 
shoulder muscles accompanied by a creaking 
sound on motion, is probably due to some 
theumatic deposit in the region. Treatment 
requires rubbing with stimulating liniments, 
preferably one containing oil of wintergreen, 
and taking internally some antirheumatic 
remedy. The small, red, permanent pin-head 
Spots arc quite common and unless they 
enlarge are, as a rule, not serious. 
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antiseptics, as set forth in this article 
in the American Journal of Surgery 


(May, 1924). 


An extract from this article is repro- 
duced herewith. The author makes 
reference to a ‘‘stble Dakin solu- 
tion.”’ All surgeons know that the 
Dakin Solution originated and used 
during the war was not stable and 
needed’ to be made afresh each 
day. Now, however, stabilization 
has been accomplished in the prep- 
aration named ‘‘Zonite’’, and its 
simple dilution with an equal 
volume of water provides an 
improved Dakin Solution 















Zonite is sold by reliable 
ists everywhere — 
50c and $1 a bottle 


Science has perfected in Zonite an 
agent that is revolutionizing the use 
of antiseptics in the home. Though 
stronger than pure carbolic acid, Zonite 
is absolutely non-poisonous. 


As a disease-preventive, Zonite is 
invaluable. Used as a gargle, spray 
or, mouth-wash, it protects against 
colds, sore throat and more serious 
respiratory troubles, as well as the 
dread ravages of gum diseases. 


Send for the new Zonite Handbook 
on the household use of antiseptics. 
Contains a wealth of interesting and 
valuable information. It is free. 

ZONITE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


342 Madison Ave., New York City 
165 Dufferin St., Toronto, Canada , 


L 


ZONITE 
PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 
342 Matlison Ave. 
New York City 


Please send me free copy 
of the Zonite Handbookon the 
use of Antiseptics in the home. 
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Radio Questions 
Answered by Hugh Martin 
Ready-Made or Home-Made 


I have no radio set. Would you advise 
me to get one, and if so should I buygone 
or build it myself? I know something 
about electricity and am pretty aa with 
tools. Ay A 


Certainly, get a radio set. You surely 
didn’t expect me to advise you not to, did 
you? 
My opinion is that broadcasting is getting 
more interesting all the time, although some 
of it is awful stuff, as I am telling another 
correspondent in another place. People get 
tired of radio, just as they get tired of any- 
thing. I have half a dozen friends whost 
batteries: h4ve died on them, or their anten- 
nas have blown down, and they haven't 
taken enough interest to get their sets fixed 
up again. 

But what of it? I get sick of radio myself 
once in awhile, but I always come back to it, 
and so will almost everybody who has once 
had a set. I know people who have had 
radio for three years, and they are losing as 
much sleep as ever. I certainly wouldn’t be 
anywhere else than between the head-phones 
on election night. 

Now as to what kind of a set, it all depends 
on what kind of a person you yourself are. 
If you just want to get the most broadcasting 
with the least trouble, buy a ready-made set 
by all means. They are getting cheaper all 
the time, and you can get a dandy three- 
tube set complete with everything but 
batteries for less than $50. If it doesn’t 
work, you have no responsibility—the dealer 
or manufacturer who sold it to you will make 
it work or give you another. 

When you start building a set yourself, 
on the other hand, you are entering a new 
world, where it will be a mixture of trouble 
and pleasure, about half and half. If you 
like building things and making them go 
when they don’t want to (as I rather think 
you do, from your letter) you will like 
building radio. But I observe that most 
radio “‘bugs’’ who build their own sets, and 
enjoy it, nd more time on taking the sets 
apart, and putting them together again a 
different way, than they do listening in. 

You will have to decide this question for 
yourself. I only urge one thing, and that is 
that you remember ¢that the rest of your 
family probably wants to get the broadcast- 
ing, too. If you buy a ready-made set, the 
chances are the set will be working most of 
the time, whereas home-made sets are much 
of the time lying around the room in pieces, 
waiting to be hooked up a new way. 


Now It Howls 


My single-circuit regenerative set always 
worked fine until lately, when it began to 
howl badly. Can you tell me anything to 
stop this noise? H.W. 
Your circuit seems to be the well-known 
ultra-audion, which has rather a bad reputa- 
tion for howls. Have you put in a new B 
battery lately? One very common cause of 
howling is excess voltage on your plate cir- 
cuit, and it may be that whereas your old 
battery was partly run down, your new one 
with its full charge is too much for the tube. 
Try cutting down the B battery voltage 
and write again if you still have trouble. 


One, Two or Three Circuits ? 


We want to build a one-tube set, and are 
a 9g making it of the three-circuit 
type. Would you advise this? C. A. C. 
I don’t advise anybody anything if I can 
help it, but here are the facts on the circuit 
uestion: a single-circuit set is usually 
euiest to build and gives the strongest 
signals; two and three-circuit sets cost more, 
are not so loud, and are ticklish to operate. 
BUT, a single-circuit set is not selective; 
you are likely to have two or three other 
stations on the phones as well as the par- 
ticular one you are after. The more circuits 
you have, easier it is to hold the station 
you want, and tune out the rest. So you 
must decide what you want most—volume 
and ess, or selectivity. : 
of this, and for the benefit of 
several other inquirers, some of the best new 
things in radio are the new two-circuit and 
three-circuit coils that are now on the mar- 
ket. The old ioose couplers used to be big, 


clumsy instruments, and when the vario- 
coupler came into use it was not so much 
better either. : 

The vario-coupler, too, could be used only 
for two-circuit work, using the secondary for 
a tickler if regeneration was wanted. If you 
wanted to use three circuits you had to 
abandon the vario-coupler and use spider- 
web or honeycomb coils. 

The new coils have changed all this. You 
ean get almost anything now, including a 
very useful combination of untuned prima 
and tapped secondary on the same form, wi 
a small spider-web tickler coil. 

They are making great progress, too, with 
what they call ‘low-loss’ coils, more care- 
fully and scientifically wound than the old 
ones. Better go to the nearest radio shop 
and get the dealer to talk about these things. 


Repairing Tubes 


I have two C-299 tubes that are burned 
out. If I have them repaired, will they 
work just as well as new ones for a reflex 
set? J. 
The business of repairing tubes is growing, 
I think, and a tube properly repaired is as 
good as new. What you ought to do, there- 
fore, is to find out by inquiry whether the 
repair man is a good workman and has given 
satisfaction to other radio tube owners. If 
you get good reports, I would take a chance 
on him; if not, better take the money and 
invest in new tubes. Tubes are getting 
cheap compared with what they used to be. 


Broadcast Programs 


I am very tired of the jazz music and stuff 
I get from the various stations. Can’t 
something be done to improve the broad- 
casting? B. B. M. 


No, I don’t think so. You must remember 
that nobody is more anxious than the broad- 
casting people to give exactly what people 
want. You may not like it, but other people 
do. The broadcasters are all the time study- 
ing and asking questions and taking votes to 
find out what most people like, and their 
programs are based on the results, as nearly 
as they can make them. 

I think a lot of the stuff is trash, too, but I 
am sure it suits the majority of listeners 
fairly well. 





Removing Pushed-In Corks 


Corks sometimes ship down into the bottle, 
and getting them out is a hard job. Here is 
a simple method that will often get results: 

Grease the inside of the neck of the bottle. 
Then put the bottle in very. cold water or in 
the ice box for a while (do not fill with water). 
When it is cool, tak® a wire and get the cork 
up as far in the neck &’s bier , shutting 
the neck of the bottle tightly with it. Now 
hold the bottle over a flame or immerse all of 
it except the neck under hot water. The 
cork will come out with a bang. 

The explanation to this is quite simple. 
The cool air has contracted when placed in 
the ice box. The air is then shut in the 
bottle and the heating of the air causes the 
air to expand and force the cork out. Try 
it some time. H. A. S. 
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Finger Board >* 


Give fools their ‘gold and knaves their power, 
Let Fortune's bubble rise or fall, 
Who sows a field or plants a flower, 
Or trains a tree, is more than all. 
Whittier. 


ON’T let anybody tell you that farm 
folks are no longer neighborly. When 
ilfred Bowles died in Marion county, Mo., 
last fall, 18 neighbors turned in and shucked 
the corn that was standing in the field. 


What is your name for, if not to sign to 
your letters? A great many letters do not 

ave the writers’ names, and a great many 
more do not have the address labels. Both 
of these are essential to a speedy reply. 


‘| butchered an eight-months-old pig (a 
barrow) in December 1923, and it dressed 
210 pounds; it had always grown well and 
never had anything ailing it to my knowledge. 
But when the lard was being fried out, it 
kept foaming and raising out of the kettle. 
I salted the side pork in a boiled brine, to 
which I added saltpeter. Now when I f 
the meat the spider completely fills wit 
foam. -The brine is also foamy. What causes 
the pork and lard to act thus?’”’ Thus writes 
A. C. W. Who will answer? Hands up. 


There is a paint remover on the market 
which can be applied to old paint or varnish 
and within a short time the paint can be 
scraped off. A putty knife can be used for 
removing the paint. It is best to wash the 
surface with alcohol or benzine after the paint 
has been removed, and allow the surface to 
dry before putting on new paint. R.U. B 


Plumbers say that if a pipe union, T, 
elbow, or what not, is struck with a hammer 
when being screwed up, while, the wrench is 
pulled, a much tighter joint can be made. B. 


Beats all what calcium cyanide will do. 
Last spring we told how to use it for canta- 
loupe pests, and later told of its uses for 
killing rats and chinch-bugs. The method of 
using is to spread the material where fleas 
are troublesome—in the bedroom, dog ken- 
nel, or wherever Mr. Flea parks himself. Use 
four ounces for 100 square feet of closed 
space or eight ounces for the same area of 
open space. Don’t inhale the fumes, for 
they are poisonous. 


To freshen butter that has been packed 
or become rancid, place on stove and melt 
slowly until it is oil. Drop slice of lightly 
browned toast in it. Let set a few minutes, 
then Ss in warm milk (separated milk pre- 
ferred) and churn until smooth (about ten 
minutes). Butter will be fresh. 

Mrs. O. H. L. 


Henry Miller, of Wisconsin, wrote recently 
to remind us that his sketch of a milk stool 
was printed in The Farm Journal 37 years 
ago/last August. We had the artist make a 
new sketch and here it is. Those who have 
their Farm Journals for 1887 can compare 
the two sketches. Which do you prefer? 
Henry thinks this stool good enough for that 
Experimental Farm. 












Geanen A A. Eckert, Ward county, N. Dak., 
jeves it is more profitable to diversify 
than to put all your eggs in one basket. He 
has one grade Guernsey cow that earned for. 
him more than 14 acres of wheat did last 
~— This cow produced 632 pounds of 
tterfat last year and 11,381 pounds of 
milk. Her total income was $262.97. Cost 
of feed was $52.33, leaving an income above 
cost of feed of $210.64. All the feeds were 
wn on the farm, with the exception of 
ut -meal and bran. Eleven cows like 
Lady” would be worth a quarter 
Section of wheat, at present prices on dairy 
ucts and wheat. } ge RE A 
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A Clean, 
Quick 
Shave — 


Try this easy 
comfortable way 


H™= men, is a shaving message of 
vital importance. It frees you 
from years of discomfort. It makes 
shaving a pleasure. 

Millions of men everywhere have 
learned the secret of a quick, once-over 
shave and now they use the wonderful 
Valet AutoStrop Razor, with its 


exclusive invention which makes every 
shave a perfect shave. 


The secret is in the super-keen blade 
and in the self-stropping invention. 
This means a safety razor that can't 
be equalled. 

Ordinarily, as you know, the 
average safety razor blade gives 
only one perfect shave, the first 
shave, and each one thereafter 
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is not so pleasant because the blade dulls 
and ultimately must be discarded. 


With a Valet AutoStrop Razor, each 
shave is like using a brand new blade 
because in a jiffy you strop the blade. 
restoring it to new-like keenness. 


No other razor has this patented 
automatic feature. You can get triple 
duty from every blade. 


This wonderful razor can be stropped, 
used for shaving and cleaned without 
removing the blade. 

Don't delay. Get acquainted with this 
wonderfully better way of 
shaving. It will be a revelation. 
The price is from $1 up to $5, 
according to the set. For sale 
at dealers’ everywhere. 
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AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR 
6 First Averthe, New York | 


’ Enclosed is one dollar ($1.00), for 
Vale Au maeee nny daa ($1.00, which it me one of the Model C | 
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ONLY $1.85 P 
somos «EXCELSIOR 
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AS& Lens Telescope 


iior?har boon sold 
$10. 





BROLUTE EATIPAUTION w mes mwa" igen of hee 
or mone: 
oar ‘Witnessed sun eclipse at Austri ce teete,’ 


id FOR 60 Bi oh hoa 


ELESCOPE” an 


rena | Needed on Farm, Sea or Ranch *122rc2xe* $1.85 


FOOTER vir ot tse ot ee i since the great 
ar. These telescopes are made by one of the large manufacturers of Europe, measure 
SEAnD SADETE Gahan second to cneeeds Gace, ha eth 
CaP on 

BY Heretofore Te! of this. 


should ees ae “WE @ fa CUAMANTER 
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lenry, The Saxon, N. ¥.--" Bh 


—‘‘Could count’ cattle mil F. G. Patton, “ark 
sntisthetion. Bent Parecl Pest, Insured for siee 


people perfect 
KIRTLAND BROS. & CO., Dept. T. F., 96 Chambers St., New York 





NATIONAL —_—s is at your, service any time 
and as needed, and it’s ee 
are no long d 





We Pay Big Money 


taking codecs tee fotnings 


.. No experience 
Write for samples. 
MFG. CO. 

Dayton, Ohio 
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Personal Service 


NATIONAL SERVICE is a personal service Depart- 
ment of The Farm Journal, exclusively for Farm 
Journal subscribers and their families. Here you 
can bring your problems, troubles, questions and 
ideas for safe, sure, prompt, honest, accurate and 
painstaking attention. 
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be unselfish, motherly and a decent cook. She must 
know enough to keep a still tongue when I am foolish 
enough to lose my temper. I would expect to do the 
same. She must love children, birds and flowers, 
also music. She must brace herself for the troubles of 
: life and apply herself to circumstances. She must be 
2 very much like my mother to be my ideal.” 
Vermont. Edward R. 


A New Yorker Speaks Out 


“My idea of an ideal woman is one who is neat, attrac- 

tive and healthy, with a pleasant, agreeable and pleas- 

ing disposition, inclined to be serious-minded, but with 

a good sense of humor. She must be kind, gentle and 

. affectionate, must love children and be a good home- 

maker, practise economy and be able to plan and 

prepare good meals. She must love the home more 

than ‘society’ and ‘shows.’ She must be neat about 

the house as well as in appearance. She must be broad- 

‘ minded and good natured, have a fairly good education, 

be able to talk intelligently and listen as well as talk. 

3 She must be decidedly feminine but not a clinging vine. 

She must be honest, sincere and conscientious, and 

have a strong and good character. She must be con- 

siderate of others and not selfish. She must be am- 

bitious and energetic, but not a slave to her work. 

She must have a bright outlook on life and she must 
not nag or find fault.’ AF bs N.Y 


M. B. Wants a Chriatian 


“First of all, my ideal must be a Christian. If she has 
this characteristic, myer ae traits tp likely 
follow in consequence. She must be pure and virtuous. aye a 
Her dress must be modest and simple—yet neat and poms pe ge 
attractive. She must not haye bobbed hair. Her P 


education must be fair, and education in domestic lines —_ a ——. “34 t 

















= ODD “ES IT 


. The Ideal Woman af Coe en 
y “T think the plain-faced, level-headed, common-sense girl is the peer of 
d N innocent little item asking our men-folk to tell us about their them all. ‘Dolly-faced’ girls are usually conceited and in the end lose 
A “Ideal Woman” brought a flood of replies. Our boys, big and out to the conservative, common-sense type. Educational ee 
little, spoke right out at meeting and we are sorry we haven't are in many cases to blame for the™frills and fads the girls try to 
t i room to print all of the letters, but that would take a book. Here are over,} and instead of learning the useful nee essary arts that mot oh 
rs some typical letters: pe ay me age - get into ow or os 
i % . Recently ired a girl for business, because she was 
a No Flapper for Edward A Fine Totem-Pole a country girl, of good disposition, and real common 
| “Dest ‘decidedly I don’t want e ff My ideal sense. We left the ‘beauty parlor’ patrons for the 
ii : > be ee ee ral el. = “ other fellow. Were I to choose a helpmate, I would 
: ; ro be a ys te by sone ws — = org er select one of good common sense, industrious, and a 
Be ap che ghee “wt seas Fieasgpngiy: nesetonr elim 2.) eden real pal without the ‘frills.’ ” M.A. B.,N.J. 


When nutting or persimmoning take along a big 
daily paper, spread the sheets upon the ground around 
the tree, and then proceed to shake down the precious 
fruit. Not only are the nuts or persimmons quickly 
seen and gathered, but the soft fruit does not adhere 
to the dirt or decayed leaves as it does when allowed 
to fall upon the ground. Of course a sheet of cloth 
would be better, but few of us are thus equipped when 
we go to the woods on a fall day. 


In Switzerland there is a herd of Brown Swiss cattle 
said to be 800 years old, the oldest in the world. 


In Europe and England, when a grocer buys potatoes, 
he inquires of the farmers what the name is and he then 
refers to a table which gives the time required for 
boiling; also whether hot or cold water should be used 
at the start. If he buys from a dealer, the dealer may 
not know the name, and the grocer has to judge from 
general appearances, and he trys them by boiling them 
and finds which is right. It is usual for him té advise 
his customers the best way. 7. A. Brown, New York. 


The Danie] Webster plow shown in the July number 
is now at the College of Agriculture of the University 
of New Hampshire. It is not at Dartmouth College. 


Manchester, England, one of the three largest 
municipalities in Great Britain, has been converted into 
a bird sanctuary. One of the newspapers of that city 
says ‘‘Manchester has conferred the freedom of the 
city on all birds which care to accept it . . 
henceforward no one shall kill or trap any of them 
without laying himself open to prosecution and pen- 
alty.”” We hope some cities in the U. 8. A. will follow 
suit. 


Last year 46,419 horses were watered from the 


must not be neglected.” M. B., Ohio. examples to be found 8. P. G. A. stations in Boston. 
of these peculiar an When one of our forefathers of prehistoric times 
From a Mary land Boy interesting features of a picked a stone off the ground and threw it at his 
“I would like a woman neat in appearance and with bygone time natural enemy, the lion, he unknowingly invented guns 
an education sufficient toread and write. Friendly and ammunition. The stone was the ammunition and 
and fond of home, with love for all; must have a clean character, his arm was the gun. One day a cave man, with a little more intelli- 


: a —ne' with : —_ pe must 
fairly 2 eook and housekeeper, must 

be a girl who knows how to treat a husband The H. oney B oy 

and can help to make a happy home. q 


and know how to love a true husband. I do not care for a wealthy gence than his brothers, discovered that a stone, held by the folds of 
woman but prefer a woman’s love more than wealth. Do not prefer a piece of raw-hide and whirled around the head, could be made to 


farther and hit a harder blow than a stone 
thrown by hand. And so on and on and on. 


It is said that there is only one useful 





Should have fairly good health and one 
that does not grumble at every little thing 
and one who is not afraid to work in the 
kitchens Must be truthful and honest, 
should be a lover of home, flowers and 
pets. One who loves others as well as 
herself. Must.be jolly and fairly good 


. looking. This is what I would desire a 
woman to be if-I ar going to marry 
her.” W. A. T., Maryland. 


i This Is from a adler 


“T like a woman with good common sense, 

good health and good body. One who dis- 

i likes corsets, high-heeled shoes and cos- 

metics. One who likes scientific books, 

: nature, plenty of exercise and music. Such 

Fe a woman I have sought for more than 20 
ee years and I am still a bachelor.” 

A. A., Ajabama. 


An Athlete Wanted 


“She must be athletically inclined, able to 
, dive, hunt, fish, and trap. She must 
Greenacres ek 
. t chivalrous, 
have high ideals, 





orchid. Blooms of the vanilla vine are ugly 
ducklings of the orchid tribe, but the juice 
of the fruit is much sought after. Mexi¢o 
is really the home of the vanilla bean. 


Here is the way an Arab woman bakes 
her bread: She makes a pit in the sand, 
and builds a hot fire in it. Then she rakes 
away the embers and plasters her dough 
on the hot sides. When the bread is done, 
she picks it off with a pair of tongs. ; 





Here are some more big words sent ! by 
Our Folks: Antidisestablishmentarianism, 
nontranssubstantiationalists, honorificabili- 
tudinitas, velocipedentrian and honorifiea- 
bilitudinity. 

Peter was just beginning to learn about 
birds and was very much interested in t 
subject. His uncle was teaching him to 
recognize each bird by its song. One day 
he saw a humming-bird and came running 
into the house, exclaiming: - 

“Oh, mother, I saw a buzzard out in our 


“Oh, I think not a bugzard,’’ re his 
mother, ‘it must be another kind ‘Sird.” 
“It is a buzzard,” was the- confident 


’ ve serious ‘ ; “a? ” 
minded, not goody-goody, nor the other ef reply, “‘ ’cause I heard it buzz: 
extreme. Must have attractive color, This boy raises bees and d the Des Moines Farmers are just now at the bexitining 
beautiful design, and all around good wear- air he erected this stand on the road near his of the time when electricity is to become 


ing quality.” Lee R. W., Michigan. ome and sold his entire stock of honey 


their servant, 

































She Oil Stove has Grown up 


Few could have foreseen in the oil stove of their 
childhood days, the foundation of the present 
day Perfection—a range of beauty and conveni- 
ence—as big and powerful as the gas stove. 


This grown up oil range does not smoke or smell. 
Its instant flame is as simply regulated and as 
steady as a gas flame. It leaves no soot on pots 
or pans to kill the housewife’s enjoyment of the 
perfectly cooked meals. 


And best of all by burning oil, the universal fuel, 
it brings to women everywhere, a splendid, efficient 
cook stove which banishes forever the discomfort 
and hard labor of cooking with coal or wood. 


Perfection’s dependability and year ’round useful- 
ness is already known to more than four and a half 
million satisfied users. Your dealer will demonstrate. 


TheCLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CO..7760 Platt Ave., Cleveland, O. 
In Canada write the Perfection Stove Company, Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. 


























For protection from autumn chill and damp- 
ness—the Improved Perfection Oil Heater. 

















For quick, abundant hot water in the home, 
get a Perfection Kerosene Water Heater. 
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ew LowFACTORY Prices! | = 
iF m New Models ~ 


New Features 


Get your copy of this 
new FREE book today! 
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The big Kalamazoo 
factory, 
covering 13 acres 








I'll Save You to! 
at This Great Sale 


Prices Smashed! The bi Salein our 
24 years is on! Here’s a ania 
tunity. Get a high qualit aasay Soy nt salen ood 

or furnace direct from t {age ata 
tremendous saving. Send for my big 
FREE catalog today—full of new mod- 
els, new features, new ideas, and prices 
so low as to be almost unbelievable. .No 
matter where you buy your stove or 
range, someone buys it from the factory 





























Over half a million Kala- rn not only sell you 





Saleraasoo qrality. You first—why not cit we Here’s my plat- any of et he 200 sae. y 
et my ba ee county inthe country form—30 days trial, 360 days approval SM hedrock factory price but I'll make you the 


—some live near you. We will send you their {esi om anything you order; cash or easy most liberal down payment proposition you have ever 
you that you can't mak Ask them! They will tell payments—some as low as $3.00 monthly; heard. Think of it—some aslow as $3. OOdown and $3.00" 


you order 
rom Kalamazoo. Our big business has been built by $100,000 bank bond ‘antee on every- - sy Wend il te youn, a apd op ender 






















































our pl customers who have recommended Kala- ¢hing—you don't risk a penny; 24 hour before you realize it. Can you afford to use a worn-out 
mazoo quality to their friends. For 24 years Kalama- shi t: safe deli: ranieed = helps 
% pmen iwery gua é ange oat 08 he pee 8 ene when you 
zoo has specialized in chad wre —e and fur + Sap can take advantage of this wonderful i opportunity ? 
naces—we know how Thousands of others are writing for this 
new money-saving book—you should, too, 
—24 years in business ‘ pre see 
—530,000 Satisfied Customers 
~Factory-to-you Prices 
200 styles and sizes 
—30 day trial — 360°day ap- 
proval test 
24 hour shipment 
~Cash or easy payments 
Bac ei mga guaran- NS 
tee insures satisfaction or “g 
@ money back You Buy on This Guarantee 
i Trial— Ay — ~Safe delivery guaranteed We guarantee all articles listed and 
Pace eso, range, forse. oranything yonder: || —Above all else—quality aoe ie ou, eee ey 
rom our cat your or YS. We guarantee that any article pur- 
Use it fre Soon ye tto oe 100% test. Tf you are not thoroughly chased from us will satisfy zou in 
we itto 4 ty return it at our expense and we will cheer- sick oa hg conmlillrs it will give you honest service, 
= you have paid, including freight charges. Saved $75.00 on Furnace you have a right to expect, and that it repre- 
Isn't that fair? Gentlemen: Itis with ith much pleasure I tel Itell youwehave Sents full value for the price you paid. If for any rea- 
pe meaner Sense’ t the Rexinstalled and working. Sofarit gives perfect son whatsoever you are dissatisfied with your purchase 
capa peop urmace satisfaction, “income made and easily operated In from us, we agree to satisfy you or allow you to return the 
lapereunt pone > thoy Sf fact, I think it is one of the investments ever article to us at our expense, and we to refund any saemey x08 


event ther—T'illet you pr alin y 1 Ly a ipenlin 5 yt me buying 0 paid in transportation charges. ec anh for other 
in = . 


Rex and instailing it myself. 
John Wray, Fremont, Mich. 


ae 24 Hour Shipments 
Po * There’s no when you or- 
Pre > ; “der from Kalamazoo— 


qpnta ar yeturn your momay. 




























e thingiscratedready 
13 be, sipped ry ang you 
sauenes a near to 

place — freight pny 


4 low. Yousave all ‘round. 
/ Moreover,allshipmentsare 











idk You ae pro to arrive safely. 
f are protected from every 
all means ask about 
my engineering service on furnaces and FREE 


furnace plans. 1’ll show you how to install fur- 
nace in a few hours time and save a lot of money. 
Don’t wait—send for th this interesting book today. 
There’s no’ tion insending the coupon—be the first 
to take your of these amazing bargains. Your copy 
is ready. coupon, postal or letter. 


Send for FREE Book NOW! 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., MFRS. 
1§ Rochester Ave. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Kalamazoo 


SB ascet Direct to You’ 





